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STaTEI.5ENT  by  the  ADMINISTRATOR 


The  food  production  job  for  next  year  will  be  just  as  big 
and  just  as  important  to  the  war  and  to  the  peace  as  it 
was  in  1944-.    The  efforts  of  farmers  and  their  families 
have  brought  us  safely  through  a  period  of  rapidly  ex- 
panding war  needs.    Their  responsibilities  will  not  be 
lessened  in  1945. 

Some  shifts. in  the  pattern  of  production  will  be  needed 
in  lijie  with  changing  demand  situations j,  but  the  total 
needs  will  continue  to  be  great.    YiTe  must  make  certain 
that  we  have  plenty  for  our  armed  forces,  for  the  civil- 
ians, for  our,  Allies  and  for  relief  needs*    Even  though 
there  is  an  early  end  to  the  Y;ar  in  Europe  which  would 
very  probably  reduce  Lend-Lease  requirements,  the  now 
occupied  .,co\mtries  will  need  American  food.  Civilian 
demands.,  for  some  of  the  foods  —  the  kinds  that  are 
always  in  greater  demand  in  times  of  fiill  employment  and 
high-purchasing  power  —  have  not  been  completely  filled. 

In  planning  our  total  production  we  must  consider  the 
possibility  of  less  favorable  weather  and  anticipate  only 
normal  yields.    During  the  war  years  growing  conditions 
have  been  unusually  good  generally  over  the  country  and 
we  have  had  remarkably  high  crop  yields.    During  those 
years  vre  have  drawn  upon  huge  reserves  of  feed  grains 
and  these  must  now  be  replenished. 

To  allow  a  margin  of  safety  in  case  of  adverse  weather 
and  to  assure  maintenance  of  o\ir  reserve  stocks  we  will 
need  to  plant  about  the  same  total  acreage  as  in  194.4- . 
Tfe  cannot  risk  the  possibility  of  a  shortage.    We  may 
have  some  seasonal  surpluses,  as  v-rc  have  had  in  1944-i 
and  at  the  same  time  som.e  shortages  now  unforeseen  may 
develop.    But  we  are  planning  to  have  enough  in  total, 
with  full  consideration  for  all  factors,  and  we  know  we 
can  count  on  farmers  and  ranchers  to  meet  the  necessary 
goals . 


— Karvin  Jones 
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AGRICULTHRAL  PRODUCTION  IN  I9U5 

Farmers  and  ranchers,  have  set  new  production  records  in  each  of  the  three  war 
years.     Nineteen  forty-five  will  "be  a  year  to  level  off  "production  schedules, 
without  increasing  the  high  totals  of  recent  seasons.     The  time  has"  not  yet 
come,  however,  when  farm  producers  can  ease  up  and  cut  down  on  production 
in  general.     Some  individual  crop  adjustments  are  needed,  but'  the  total 
T)rogram  should  Just  about  equal  19^14-. 

Suggested  national  goals  call  for  ])00  million  acres  of  cultiva.ted  crot)S  in 
19^5.  a-^-^^  ^  total  of  nearly  J)6h  million  acres  when  heiy  is  included.     This  is 
less  than  the  19^^  goals  but  about  the  same  as  the  ISkk  crop  acreage  of  J)60 
million,   including  299  million  acres  of , cultivated  crops. 

These  national  goals  may  be  larger  than  some  producers  have  expected.  Farmers 
know  they  have  been  turning  out  a  lot  more  farm  -products  than  in  the  pre- 
war years  —  about  33  percent  this  year  above  the  average  for  1935-39 •  They 
also  know  there  is  a  general  expectation  that  the  war  in  Europe  will  not 
continue  through  another  crop  year.     They  naturally  are  thinking  about 
•possible  surpluses,  and  are  raising  questions  as  to  what  we  really  need  in 
19U5. 

It  is  obviously  not  possible  to  forecast  either  production  or  demand  exactly, 
eSTjecially  in  the  course  of  a  world-wide  war.    But  it  is  possible  to  base 
estimates  oh  the  best  information  available  from  all  sources.     This  has  been 
done,  and  a  careful  appraisal  saov/s  the  need  for  continued  high  level  pro- 
duction next  year. 

In  considering  19^5  production  the  War  Pood  Administration  has  felt  that,  if 
choices  have  to  be  made,  it  would  be  far  better  to  take  a  chance  on  having 
too  much  rather  than  to  take  a  chance  on  having  too  little.     It  would,  be 
entirely  possible  under  any  carefully  planned  production  schedule,  det)ending 
on  unexpected  developments  in  production  or  demand,  to  have  somewhat  more 
than  was  needed  of  some  commodities  and  shortages  of  others  at  the  same  time. 
Farmers  recognize  this  fact,  and  they  also  knov;  that  we  car^not  gamble  with  our 
vital  food  supplies. 

Some  of  the  factors  which  have  been  responsible  for  record  production  recently 
cannot  be  depended  on  again  for  19^5.     It  is  estimated  that  more  than  a  third, 
of  the  increased  crop  yields  during  the  T)ast  three  seasons  has  been  due  to  very 
favorable  growing  conditions,  vrith  "above  average"  weather  and  no  serious 
nation-wide  adverse  conditions  to  pull  doi^na  yields.     Other  influences  on 
higher  yields  include:  a  shift  to  more  intensive  crops;  better  farning  practice 
including  use  of  more  fertilizer  and  of  higher  yielding  varieties;  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of    the  use  of  legumes  and  other  conservation  measures  in  recent 
years.     These  can  be  expected  to  have  a  continuing  effect  in  19^5.  '^'■^^  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  make  plans  for  next  year's  -production  based  on  another 
exceptionally  favorable  growing  season. 

Assuming  average  growing  conditions  in  19^+5 »  a  total  acreage  of  crops  eaual 
to  that  of  this  year  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  result  in  a  volurae  of 
■nroriuction  about  10  percent  less  than  vre  have  had  this  year.     This  would  mean 
cro-D  nroduction  at  near  the  19^3  level. 

Use  of  reserve  grain  sup-plies  has  been  res-ponsible  for  fully  one-third  of  the 
increase  over  pre-war  years  in  the  volume  of  livestock  products  marketed  in 
I9U3  and  19^^.     These  reserves  have  now  been  used  up.    At  the  beginning 
of  the  current  feeding  year,  feed  grain  carry-over  was  do^'/n  to  about  11  million 
tons  —  lower  than  it  is  safe  to  go.     During  the  last  three  years  we  have  used 
approximately  UOO  million  bushels  more  corn  than  we  have  produced.     Stocks  of 
old  wheat  on  July  1  this  year  v/ere  about  J)00  million  bushels  smaller  than  two 
years  alo.    Adjustments  in  livestock  have  been  necessary.     The  number  of  grain 
consuming  animals  on  farms  is  expected  to  be  lower  by  10  to  I5  percent  on 
January  1,  19^5,  as  compared  with  last  year,  due  -primarily  to  downward  adjust- 
ments in  hogs  and  poultry.  * 
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Considering  "both  crops  and  -  lives to'ck,":  another- high  level  production  program 
next  year  —  in  line  with  the  nati^nal  goals  —  could  reasonahly  he  expected 
to  result  in  a  volume  of  total  production  ahout  5  to  10  percent  below  that  of 
I3kk.   'This  would  still,  however, .he  about  25  percent  above  the  pre-war  level. 

?arm  iDroducers  are  of  course'  greatly  interested  in  the  larospective  demand  for 
19^5  production.     They  know  that-  nearly,  25  iDercent  of  our  food  production  has 
been  going  to  our-  armed  forces  and  to  our  Allies  abroad,     'l^ien  the.  shooting  stops 
in  Eur  or)  e,  it  is  exTJected  that  Government  procurement  to  meet  these  needs  v;ill  be 
curtailed.     This  will  be  especially  true  for  Lend-Lease.     Some  of  the  reserve 
suT)T)lies  held  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  drawn  .on  to  meet  relief  needs  in  Europe. 

It  is  possible  that  the  armed  services  may  also  be-  able  to  cut  dovm  on  -nurchases 
of  foodstuffs  for  certain  combat  areas,  using  supplies  already  in  stockpiles. 

There  are  several  Points  which  should  be  remembered  here,  however.  The  war  will 
probably  still  be' going  on  in  the  Pacific;  fighting  men  cannot  all  come  ho^e  at 
once;  service,  men  will  still' eat  when  they  do  return  to  civilian  life.  From  the 
point  of  vieiT  of  the  over-all  "demand  for  food,  end  of  hostiHties  in  Europe  will 
make  some  difference  in  overseas  demand,  especially  for  certain  commoditi-es ,  but 
we  must  not  overestimate  the  net  effect  on  the  general  nee.d  for  United  States 
farm  "or eduction. 

•There'- is  going  to  be  some  demand  for  commercial  exports  next  year.    Many  countries 
are  very  lew  on  stocks  of  crops  -which  :,they  normally  im"oort  from  us.    This  is 
especially  true  'for  commodities  such  as  cotton,  tobacco  and  wheat.  There  are  problems 
here,  "of  course,  but  there  should  be  an  outlet  abroad  for  a  good  deal  of  our  farm 
production. 

Domestic  de-mand  for  farm  products  is  expected  to  remain  at  relatively  high  levels 
next  year.     Steps  are  already  being  taken  to, speed  up  reconversion  ;to  peace-time 
industrial  production.     There  is  a  much  bigger  -backlog  of  demand  for  producer  and 
consumer  goods  than  there  was  after  the  last  war.  Supplying  this  backed-up  demand 
for  peace-time  goods  will  make  jobs.     Industrial  jobs  mean  customers  for  farm 
■•oroduction. 

Better  diet  for  consumers  and  a  steady  increase  in  population  has  brought  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  consumption  of  agricultural  products  in  the  United  States, 
both  before  and  during  the  war.  The  per-capita  civilian  co.nsuLTption  of  food  in 
19^^  is  estimated  at  about  7  percent . above  the  1935-39  average,  and  consumers 
would  have  bought  more  this  ye-ar  if  they  could  have  gotten  just  what 'they  wanted 
at  all  times.    PoiDulation  will  have  increased  by  about  10  million,  including  the 
men  and  women  in  the  armed  services,  from  the  raid-point  of  the  1935-39  ^^eriod  to 
19^5*    Present  indications  are  that  civilian  consumers  .v/ill  want  and  will  be  able 
to'  buy  more  food  next  year  than  they  used  this -year — probably  fully  10  percent 
more  agricultural  products,  if  they  are  available,  than  they  used  in  pre-war  years. 

After  all  these  factors  are  weighed  carefully,  the  conclusion  is  that  19^5  should 
be-another  year  of  full  production  effort.    Any 'prospective-  loss  in  the  market 
for  part  of  that  25  percent  of  our  -nroduction  which  is  now  going  to  our  armed 
services  and  our  Allies  must  be  balanced  against  a  probable  1-cwer- yield  next  year, 
an  expected  high  level  ■  of  civilian  demand,  and  the  advise-bility  of  beginning  to 
build' back  some  of  the  reserves  we  have  drawn  on  during  these  years  of  very  in- 
tensive production  and  distribution.   .  ■ 

The  goals,  with  average  growing  conditions,  are. planned  to  meet  -this -balanced  need. 
Demand  can  change  fast  in  war -time,-; -or  in  the  period  of  transition^ to  peac^.  If 
kno^m  factors  call  for  ad.justments  in  goals  before  planting  time,  the  War  Pood  Ad- 
ministration will  notify  producers  promptly,         ,  • 

Meeting  the  goals,  as  finally  set. for  each  State,  will  be  more  important  than 
ever  in  19^5'    ^"^e  must  get  the  right  things  produced  next  year.     Since  the  war 
started,  -there -has  not  been  muc.h  danger  of  getting  too  great  production  in 
general,  but  i-re  must  plan  even  more  carefully  now.     Parmej-s  vrill  want  to  grow 
'the  right  proportions  of  different  crops,  within  a  carefully  balanced  and  ad- 
justed pattern  of  national  production,  .  ■  ,  •  ■ 
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.    COMMODITY  GALI-OVER  OF  19I15  PEODUCTIOH  PROGEAMS 

WHBfiT 

A  new  national  wheat  goal  o-f  67.6  million  acres  is  suggested  for  19^5»  This 
is  2'  percent  less  than  the  1937-^1  average  seeded  acreage  and  1  percent 
larger  than  the  l^kk  acreage.    Production  in  I9U5,  with  the  1937-Ul  average 
yield  per  planted  acre  weighted  "by  the  established  I9U5  State  goal  acreages, 
would  he  about  23^  million  "bushels.    This  production  is  76  percent  of  the 
record  production  indicated  for  19^^+. 

If  wheat  disappearance  and  production  for  the  two  years  19H^-^5  and  19^5-^6 
are  as  estitaated,  the  wheat  carry-over  for  each  year  will  "be  ahout  3OO  million^ 
"bushels.    While  -this  carry-oVer  is  less  than  in  several  of  the  surplus  wheat 
years  of  the  1930'sj  it  is  considered  ample  for  the  year  immediately  ahead. 
Because  of  the  large  19^^  crop  and  the  outlook  for  ainple  wheat  stocks,  farmers 
are  encouraged  not  to  overplant  the  19^5  goals. 

EYE  ■  ■ 

The  I9U5  State  rye  goal  has  already  been  established  at  2,515»000  acres  -  B 
percent  larger  than  the  2,325>000  acres  indicated  for  harvest  in  19^^f  but 
32  percent  below  the  1937-^1  average.    With  the  1937-^1  average  yield  per 
harvested  acre  weighted  by  19^5  State  goal  acreages,  rye  production  in  19^5 
would  be  about  J)0  laillion  bushels.    This  is  2«3  million  bushels  more  than  is 
indicated  for  I9UU.  '       ■  ■ 

While  l*ye  stocks  ih  July  I9UU  were  estimated  at  3I  million  bushels,  they  are 
expected  to  drop  to  I6  million  bushels  or  possibly  less  by  next  J-uly,  Rye 
disappearance  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  exceeding  present  and  planned 
production. 

When  19^5  rye  goals  were  established  the  19^^  crop  was  expected  to  be  larger 
than  now  appears  likely.    Because  of  this  reduction  in  the  19^^  crop, 
increasing  rye  disappearance  and  decreasing  stocks,  average  production  on 
the  19^5  goal  acreage  will  provide  only  for  minimum  needs. 

RIGE 

The  suggested  I9H5  goal  of  1,U00,000  acres  is  near  the  upper  limit  that  can 
be  attained  on  a  sustained  yield  basis.     Continuation  of  the  frequency  of 
rice  in  the  rotation  probably  would  reduce  yields  and  perhaps  the  total 
production.    Because  of  the  high  production  cost  per  acre,  it  is 
recommended  that  yields  be  maintained  at  as  high  a  level  as  practicable. 
With  a  smaller  acreage  in  rice  than  during  the  past  three  years,  it  will  be 
possible  to  make  improvements  in  crop  rotation  practices  and  to  remove  from 
production  some  of  the  less  profitable  rice  lands.    The  suggested  goal  for 
I9U5  is  6  percent  less  than  the  19^4  planted  acreage. 

DRY  BEAITS 

For  the  current  -year  bean  supplies  are  considerably  short  of  stated  needs 
and  the  bean  carry-over  for  19^5-^6  will  likely  be  at  very  low  levels. 
This  is  not  true  of  pinto  beans,  of  which  current  supplies  are  adequate  for 
known  demands. 
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Requirements  for  19^5-^6  indicate  a  need  for  more  "beans  than  produced  in  I9UU 
except  pinto  "beans.    Some  reduction  of  pinto  production  in  19^5  appears 
desira"ble.. 

The  suggested  I9U5  dry  "bean  goal  of  2,3U0,000  acres  is  the  same  as  the  I9UU 
planted  acreage.    The;prpposed  acreages,,  however,  call  for  increases  over 
19^^  in  mo fet  white  "bean  producing  States  and  decreases  ,  in  the  major  pinto 
States.    ■  .       :     ,  . 


IHY  PEA.S 

■Large  acreages  of  dry  peas-  have  "been  needed  and  suggested  in  the  past  few 
years  to  supplement  short  supplies  of .  dry  "beans.    The  response'  of  pea  growers 
•to  these,  suggested  high  goals  has  "been  splendid..    Consumers:,,  however,  have 
reflected  a  preference  for  dry  "beans  which  has  resulted  in  an  "accumulation  of 
dry  pea  stocks.    Therefore  the  dry  pea  acreage  for  19^5,       a"bout  Uo  percent 
"below  the  l^hk  planted  acreage.    'JiThile  the  19^+5 Acreage  is  "below  that  of  the 
last  two  years,  it  is  more  than  60  percent  aljove  the  1937-^1  a^^erage.  This 
goal  includes  37^*000  acres  of  smooth  peas  for  food  and  seed  and  83*000  acres 
of  wrinkled  peas  for  seed.    This  is  the  first  time  the  pea  goal  has  "been 
divided  into  classes  according  to  their  principal  uses. 

SOTBEMS  , 

The  suggested  19^5  goal  for  soy"beans  for  beans  is  10,632,000  acres,  the  same 
as  the  indicated  19^^  acreage.    With  average  yields,  this  acreage  will 
provide  a  production  of  I90  million  "bushels  of  soy"beans,  slightly  less  than 
the  19^  million  "bushels  indicated  for  I9HU  and  less  than  the  I96  million 
"bushels  harvested  in  19^3*    To .  supply  the  soy'bean  oil  requirement  of  a"bout 
1,260  million  pounds  would  require  lUO  million  "bushels  of  "beans  for  crushing. 
About  50  million  "bushels  are  required  for  seed,  feeding,  direct  human 
consumption,  and  other  minor  uses  and  losses. 

The  marketing  of  a  higher  percentage  of  the  soy'bean  crop  to  increase  the 
production  of  oil  is  desira"ble,  with  less  whole '  soy"beans  for  farm  feeding. 
The  return  of  soy'bean  meal  to  the  farm  for  feed  will  give  "better  feeding 
results  than  the  feeding  of  whole  beans. 

iFIAXSEED 

The  flaxseed  goal  suggested  for  19^5-  is  5  million  acres.    This  compares  with 
3,3  million  acres  grown  in  19^^  and  an  average;  of  2.3  million  acres  in 
1937_l;.l,    ThQ  goal  acreage  should  produce  36.6  million  bushels  of  flaxseed, 
which 'will  furnish  about  five-sixths  of  the  flaxseed  needed 'for  crushing. 
To  produce  .the  linseed  oil  requirement  of  775  million  pounds  Ho,h  million 
bushels  of.  flax  are  required. 

The  principal  flajc-producing  areas  have  had  unusually  favorable  conditions 
for  production  of  competing  crops  during  the  last  two  years,  while  flax 
yields  have  been  below  average.    The  continued  heavy  cropping  has  been 
favorable  for  weed  growth  and  flax  is  a  poor  weed  fighter.    A  vigorous 
educational  program  will  be  needed  to  inform  farmers  of  the  need  for  flaxseed 
and  how  to  obtain  good  yields,.,  if  the  19^5  goal  is  attained. 
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PEAmjTS 

Tlie  peanut  goal  suggested  for  19^+5  is  k  million  actes  f6r- -peanuts' groVn  alone 
and  3  million  acres  for  peanuts  picked  and  threshed' —  at) out      percent  less 
than  the  indicated  acreagejfor  19^^.    With. average  yields,  this  acreage 
should  provide  an  estimated  productionr.  of  atout  2,200  million 'pounds.  This 
production  is  needed  to  meet  a  requirement  of  1,300  million -pounds  for  editle 
uses,  ^75  million  pounds  for  crushing,  and  U25  million  pounds  for  seed,  feed, 
and  miscellaneous ■  uses.  ■  The  estimated  disappearance  for  edi'ble  uses  in. 
commercial  channels  was  1,270  million  pounds  in. 19^2-^3  and -1,3^7  million 
pounds  in  I'^ky.kk, 

The  large  peanut  acreage  in  recent  years  has  been  ©"btained  "by  a  strong 
appeal  to  farm.ers  to  meet  the  wartime  requirement  for  fats  and  oils  and 
increased  quantities  of  nuts  .for  edi'ble  uses. 

COTTON 

The  19^5  suggested  cotton  acreage  go-al.  is  20,^72,000  acres,  the  same  as  in 
I9UU  aad  slightly  less  than  half  of  a  jiormal  fulltime  acreage.    The  lalDor 
shortage  is  the  lim.iting  _factor  in  cotton  production  under  vrartime  conditions. 

The  cotton  .carry-iiover  at  the  beginning  of  this  marketing  year,  August  1,  was 
about  10.6  million  bales.    The  present  crop  in  Novembei*  was  estimated-  at 
about  11.9  million  bales.,   Requirements  for  the  year  -are'- estimated  at  ll-.l' 
million  bales,  of  which  9»1  million  bales  are  expected  to  be  consumed  by 
domestic  mills  and  2  million  bales  are  for  export.    Exports  since  the  war 
have  averaged  slightly  less  than  2. million  bales  compared  v;ith  a  long-time 
average  of  6  to  7  million  bales, 

BEOOMCOM  •  ' 

The  consumption  of,  broomcorn  during  the  pre-war  period  averaged  about 
1+0,000  t  ons  annually.     Since  the  war  demands  have  increased  the  annual 
needs  to  about  53 > 5^0  tons.     This  increase,  combined  with  the  low  production 
of  35»^00  tons  in  19^2,  created  a  critical  situation  during  the  I9U3-UU 
season.        record  production  of  63jOOO  tons  of  broomcorn  in  19^H  bala.nces 
supplies  v;ith  demand. 

SUGAR  BEETS  AlJD  CAKE 

A  sugarcane  goal  of  337»000  acres  is  suggested  for  19^5*    This  is  an 
increase  of  11  percent-, over  the  acreage  harvested  in  19'4-U.    Average  yields 
from  the  recommended  acreage  will,  provide  573,000  tons  of  cane  for  seed  and 
587,000  tons  of  raw  sugar,  which  will  fully  utilize  processing  plant 
capacity  in  sTigarcane  areas.    .      •    ,  ^  " 

A  sugar  beet  goal  of  951iOOO  acres  is  suggested,  although  this  admittedly 
will  be  difficult  to  obtain.     It  is  H7  percent  larger  than  the  acreage 
planted  in  19H^*    ■^^''ith  average  yields,,'  the  goal  acreage  would  produce  about 
1,772,000  tons  of  raw  sugar. 

With  the  suggested  acreage  goals  and  average  yields,  augar . b^ets  vrould 
contribute  about  22  perceni; ,-and  continental  sugarcane  abrout  ^  percent  of 
I9U5-U6  sugar  requirements.     This  leaves  71  percent  of  the  requirements 
to  be  supplied  from  offshore  areas,  approximately  the  normal  pre-v;ar 
percentage. 
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IRISH  POTATOES 

A  national  goal  of  3,100,000  acres  of  Irish  potatoes  is  suggested  for  I9U5. 
This  is  a  reduction  from  the  I9UU  goal  of  12  percent,  tut  a"bout  the  same  as 
indicated  plantings  for  I9UU.     If  average  yields  are  o"btained  iyi  19^5 »  the 
sijggested  goal  will  produce  U03  million  Isushels  of  potatoes,  h  percent  more 
than  the  indicated  production  this  year  "but  I3  percent  less  than  was 
produced  in  19^3. 

Short  supplies  of  late  19^^  crop  potatoes  are  in  prospect  for  the  spring  of 
19^5*    'therefore,  increases  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  acreages  for 
I'lorida  and  the  Lower  Valley  of  Texas  are  suggested.     In  the  late  spring 
and  summer  producing  areas,  the  suggested  acreage  goals  for  19^5  are  I3 
percent  smaller  than  19^^  indicated  plantings.    These  are  the  areas  in 
which  serious  marketing  protjlems  occurred  in  19^3         19^^»     Growers  are 
urged  to  plant  within  the  suggested  State  goals. 

SWEETPOTATOES 

A  national  goal  of  828,500  acres  of  sweetpotatoes  is  suggested  for  19^5 1 
ss^me  as  indicated  I9UU  planted  acreage.    If  the  suggested  goal  is  reached 
and  average  yields  are  o"btained,  a  production  of  69.0  "bushels  will  "be 
realized       9  percent  less  than  the  indicated  production  for  this  year.  A 
reduction  in  the  19^5  acreage  from  I9HH  indicated  plantings  is  suggested  for 
those  areas  where  storage  facilities  are  inadequate  and  where  marketing 
difficulties  might  occur  if  supplies  were  excessive. 

COMMERCIAL  TRUCK  CROPS  EOR  ERBSH  MARKET 

Statements  on  25  individual  vegetables  for  fresh  market  from  the  reported 
commercial  truck  crop  acreage  have  "been  prepared  as  production  guides  to 
growers.     The  suggested  acreages  of  these  crops  to  "be  grown  in  19^5  total 
1,6S3,U05  acres.    This  is  90  percent  of  the  I9UU  indicated  acreage,  97 
percent  of  the  1937-^1  average,  and  99  percent  of  the  1933~^2  average. 

With  average  yields  in  recent  years,  the  suggested  production  could  "be  met 
on  an  acreage  equal  to  80  percent  of  the  l^Uh  winter  acreage,  9I  percent  of 
t|.e  spring,  95  percent  of  the  summer,  and  S6  percent  of  the  19^  fall  season 
acreage.    The  a'bove  goal  as  seasonally  adjusted  is  adequate  to  meet 
prospective  requirements  for  fresh  vegetables  during  the  19^5  season. 

VEGETABLES  FOR  PROCESSING 

The  suggested  acreages  for  vegeta"bles  for  processing  are  based  on  an 
Indicated  need  for  a  pack  slightly  larger  than  either  the  19^3  pack  or  the 
indicated  19^^  pack  and  only  2  percent  below  the  19^2  packo    With  average 
yields  obtained  during  the  period  1937-^1*  requirements  could  be  met  on  9-n 
acreage  slightly  below  the  acreage  for  these  crops  during  the  past  three 
ypars. 

Requirements  for  the  four  major  processing  vegetables  (tomatoes,  sweet  corn, 
green  peas  and  snap  beans)  which  normally  comprise  85  percent  of  the  total 
pack  could  be  met  by  planted  acreages  equal  to  the  following  percentages  of 
19^^  indicated  acreages;     tomatoes,  IO3  percent;  sweet  corn,  96  percent; 
green  peas,  96  percent;  and  snap  beans,  7^  percent. 
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.        ,  YICTORY  GARDENS 

The  produce  from  Victory  gardens  (toth  farm  and  larlDan)  has  contrl"buted 
materially  to  the  nation's  fpo.d  supply.    While  it  is  not  planned  to  eet  a 
goal ■ for: Viptory  gardens  in  I9^5f  every  farm  should  have  a  garden  large 
enough-  to  produce  vegetahles  needed  for  the  family  in  fresh  and  preserved 
formo    5'urthermore ,  many  town,  city  and  suljurtan  families  with  access  to 
fertile  sunny  garden  space  will  continue  to  have  gardenso    .Then  they  will 
"be  sure  to  have  fresh  and  more  adequate  supplies  of  vegetables  for  everyday 
use,  "besides  quantities  for  home  .canning  and  preservation.    Present  Victory 
garden  organizations  should  "be  maintained  to  give  service  and  encouragement 
\irhQrever  needed,  • 


'      •     -       ,      .  TOBACCO  -  -  . 

(hale  for  1,023,000  acres  for  flue-cured  to"bacco,  ^gO,000  acres  for  "burley 
to"bacco,  and  264^000  acres  for  all  Other  types  have  "been  suggested.  Plue- 
cured  and  "burley  toiacco  goals  are  the  same  as  the  19^^  goals  esta"blished 
"by  the  -States."    The  19^5  suggested  acreage  of  the'  several  kinds  ,of  .t.o"bac,co, 
re"lative  to  .the  July  Ij  .19^^  estimated  acreage  is  as  follows:--  Plue-cured, 
103  percent; -"burley,  102  percent;  Maryland,  125 'percent;  fire-cured,  i.25. .. 
percent;  .dark  air-cured,  100  percent;  cigar  filler,  II5  percent;  .cigar,, 
"binder ,  .-115  percent;  and  cigar ^ wrapper ,  100  percent,       ■    .      .  ^  '  , 

The  supply  of  practically  all  types  of  to"bacco  will  continue  to  ie,. 
relatively  tight  "beyond  the  harvesting  of  the  19^5  crops.-     Only  in' flue-' 
cured,  "burley,  and  cigar  wrapper  to"bacco  will  the  19'4-U  crops  replace 
estimated  disappearance  during  the  ■19H^^5  -marketing  year.     During  the  war 
p-eriod,-  dome.stic  consumption  and  exports  for  most  types  of  to"bacco  have  ' 
'exceeded  productdon,  and  stocks  have  been  reduced.;    Production  fr„om  the 
^'suggested'.-acreage  ..is  important  "because  of  the  world  shortage  of.  to'bacco.  ' 

"    .  •      .  NAVAL  STORES  ••  ' 

A  goal  of  3-50*000  "barrels  of  gum  turpentine  (93^jOOO  drums  of  gum  rosin) 
is  suggested  far  19't5-U6,    This  is  35  percent  greater  than  the  26o.»00O 
barrels  .expected  to-be  produced  in  19H^-U5.    To  'attain  the  19^5-^6  goal, 
1,500  additional,  cro^Ds  would  need  to  be  added  to  the  &,700.  worked  the  past 
year.   "The. entire  2,200  would  be  worked  intensively  enough  to  produce  &n 
average  of  U3  to       units  per  cropo  •.     ,     -  . 

MD  CROP  CJOALS     , '  '  .  ■  ' 

Reserves  of  feed  grains  on  October  1,  IQUU-'  were  50  percent  -as  large  ag  the 
a'v-erage  for  -the  1937"^-'-  period  and  less  than  .two-thirds  ►as  large  .as  on 
Octob'er  1  a  year  ago^    Large  crops  of  feed  grains-  in  19^. 'will  make 
supplies  of  feed  grains  more  abundant  relative  to  livestock  req'^irement s 
than  ln,19^3-^^'>    .'^^i'th  the  uncertainty  as  to  weather,  and  need,s  for  war' and 
relief,  acreages  should  be  maintained  at' rela.tively  high  levels  as  a 
precaution  against  a  possibility  of • insufficient  feed  to.  meet  future  needs 
for  livestock  production. 

Corn:     The  suggested  planted  acreage  of  corn-  in  19^5  is  99>6o6,000  acres, 
the  same  as  the  indicated  I9HU  planted  acreage. 

Oats;    The  suggested  goal  for  oats  is  Ul4-,023,.OOO  -acres.,  the  same  as  the 
'  'indicated  19^^  planted  acreage,  -      ^  • 
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jBarley,;    The  suggested  goal  for  barley  is  lU,US3,000  acres,  the  same  as  the 
"indicated  19^  planted  acreage* , 

Sorghmas;   "The  suggested  19^5  goal  for  sorghums  for  all  purposes  except  sirup 
is  lb7740»000  acres,  eonrpared  with  IJ, 752,000.  acres  planted"  in  I9UU,    It  is 
4ssumed  that  8.1  million- acres  will  be  harvested  for  grain  in  19%  compared 
TSlth  an  Indicated  8. million  acres  in  19Ui|-, 


.     ■•  ■  .  HAY  AITD  OTHER  I'OSA.GB. 

Vfith  about  60  percent,  of  the  feed  for  livestock  coming  from  hay  and  pasttire, 
^ome  increase  in  the  production  of  hay  and  other  forage  crops  is  desirable, 
^is  will  ptovide  more  feed  and  at  the  same  tine  permit  a"  larger  acreage  to 
be  planted  in  soil*.protecting  sod  drops*    The  I9U5  suggested  goal  of 
62,838,000  acres  of  tame  hay  is  H  percent  lafge:*  than  the  6o,U27,000  acres 
harvested  in  I9UU. 

Pastures  supply-.almost  UO  percent  of  the  livestock  fefed  in  this  country  and 
could  supply  more  if  given  soil  treatment  and  proper  seeding.    Larger  seedings 
to  hay  and  pasture  in  I9U5  for  use  in  I9U6  and  I9U7  are  needed.    The  present 
seed  supply' can  cover  more  acreage  if  the  seed  bed  is  wellprepared.  Liming 
of  large  areas,  as  well  as  the  application  of  phosphate  and  potash,  will  aid 
greatly  in  obtaining  better  stands  and  in  securing  larger  yields  of  higher 
quality  forage  per  acre. 

mY  CHOP  SESBS 

Legume  seeds  arse  in  great  demand,  both  for  use  in  this  country  and  for  exnort. 
If  adequate  'supplies  were  available  estimates  are  that  domestic  use  of  alfalfa 
aj^  clover  seed  would  be  approximately  20  percent  greater  next  year  than  durin 
"either  of  the  past  two  years.    Experts  of  these  seeds  would  probably  total  16 
million  pounds  if  seed  were  available,  whereas  only  h  million  pounds  have  bee 
allocated  for  export.    Grass  seed  requirements  are  about  the  same  as  present 
supplies. 

^o  meet  the  seed  supply  needed  will  require,  a  red  clover  seed  crop  in  19U5 
equal  to  this  year's  large  crop;  about  twice  as  "much  ladino,  alsikei  and 
Sweet  clover  seed  as  was  produced  this  year;  twice  as  much  northern  adapted 
alfalfa  seed*  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  central  and  southern  alfalfa 
seed  as  was  harvested  this  year;  and  lespedeza  seed  production  about  -the  same 
as  this  year,-  Goals  for  these  legume  crops  total  ^1,746 ,000  acres -and. 
518,600,000  pounds  of  seed. 

The  I9U5  goals  for  bromegrass,  orchard  grass,  and  timothy  seed  production 
are  a  little  larger  than  the  l^kk  production.    About  the  same  size  crop  of 
Sudan  grass  seed  will  meet  ordinary  needs,  but  a  20  percent  larger  crop  is 
needed  to  provide  a  safe  reserve  for  drought  years.    Only  half  as  much 
crested  wheatgrass  seed  should  be  harvested  next  year,  as  large  stocks  are 
on  hand.    The  19^5  goal  of  these  grass  seed  crops"  is  800', 000  acres,  compared 
with  the  I9UU  harvested  acreage  of  837,600. 

mmm  coter  chop  ssiips 

The  goal  for  .winter  cover  crop  seeds  to  be  harvested  in  19^5  '^^^  been 
established  at  5lU,600  acres. ^  This  is  a  '38  percent  larger  acreage  than 
was  harvested  in  I9UU.    Supplies  of  such  seeds  as  hairy" vetch  and  crimson 
clover  will  continue  short  unless  the  goals  for  these  crops  are  achieved  and 
an  aggressive  seed  production  program  must  be  ujidertaken  in  the  States  where 
these  seeds  are  produced,    Maiimum  production  of  food  and  feed  requires  a 
larger  acreage  of  winter  cover  crops  to  provide  more  hay,  pasture,  and  green 
manure.    Most  of  the  cover  crop  seed  production  will  be  in  the  Northwest, 
However,  some  of  the  States  in  the  South  where  winter  cover  crops  are  so 
important  are  producing  more  of  these  seeds. 
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SEEDS 

Acreage  goals  for  vegeta"ble  seed  production  in  19^5  average  only  aboiit 
one-half  of  the  19^  acreage  and  vary  greatly  from  that  acreage,    5'or  many 
varieties  of  vegeta"bles,  large  reserve  stocks  of  seeds  are  on  hand.  Dealers 
who  contract  for  the  production  of  vegetalDle  seeds  are  now  contacting 
farmers  regarding  adjustments  in  the  19^5  acreage  so  as  to  get  those  seeds 
which  are  needed.    The  19^5  goal  of  ahout  300»000  acres  is  adequate  to 
provide  for  all  current  needs  as  well  as  a  reserve  for  emergency  and  relief 
requirements, 

DAIRY 

A  production  goal  of  120  "billion  pounds  of  milk  produced  on  farms  is 
suggested  for  19^5*    This  goal  is  the  same  as  the  sum  of  estimates  hy 
State  Agricultural  Production  Adjustment  Committees  on  the  capacity  to 
produce  milk  in  19^5  tinder  wartime  conditions.     The  goal  can  he  aehieved 
"by  maintaining  milk  cow  numhers  at  the  level  now  in  prospect  for  19^5* 
namely  26,3^7*000  cows,  and  producing  ^,555  pounds  of  milk  per  cow  or 
slightly  more  than  in  19^^= 

POULTRY 

The  suggested  goal  for  farm  egg  production  for  19^5  is  3»920  million  dozen, 
16  percent  helow  prospective  egg  production  in  19^^« 

Only  U2O  million  hens  as  of  January  1,  19^5  will  he  needed  to  meet  the  egg 
goalso    This  figure  compares  with  515  million  on  January  1,  19^U,  At 
present  rates  of  culling  and  replacement,  hen  numhers  are  likely  to  "be 
U70  million,  or  50  million  more  than  needed. 

The  goal  of  7OO  million  for  the  numher  of  chickens  raised  on  farms  is  ahout 
6  percent  less  than  the  numher  raised  in  19^^+, 

Production  of  hroilers  and  turkeys  at  ahout  the  same  levels  as  in  19UU- 
appears  warranted, 

MEAT  AJTIMALS 

The  goals  for  meat  animals  indludes  a  reduction  in  19^5  °f  3»1  million  head 
in  the  numher  of  "beef  cattle  on  farms.     They  call  for  a  spring  pig  crop  of 
57  million  head,  2  percent  larger  than  in  the  spring  of  19^H,  and  raaintenanc 
of  present  levels  of  sheep  and  lamh  production.    This  would  result  in  the 
slaughter  in  19^5  of  35  million  cattle  and  calves,  21e5  million  ahesp  and 
and  lamhs,  and  J&,2  million  hogs.    A  slaughter  of  35  million  cattle  and 
calves  would  "be  l.,l  million  more  than  the  numher  now  expected  to  "be 
slaughtered  in  19^^j  and  the  largest  of  record.     It  would  reduce  cattle 
numhers  to  ah  out  76*  7  million  head  hy  the  end  of  19^45,  or  to  a  level  5*5 
million  helov/  the  peak  num'ber  of  S2.2  million  reached  at  the  "beginning  of 
19U^4-,  and  slightly  "belo\:r  the  numher  indicated  as  desirahle  in  the  State, 
reriorts  of  wartime  capacity. 
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A  slaughter  of  72.2  million  hogs  is  the-  approximate  number  that  can  Tdb 
expected  from  the  numher  of  pigs  farrowed  in  l^kh  and  in  the  spring  of 
I9U5  if  the  farrowing  goal  suggested  for  I9U5  is  achieved. 

A  slaughter  of  21«5 'million  sheep  and  lainhs,  assuming  ah  average  lamh 
crop  in  19^5 »  Would  result  from  maintaining  total  sheep  numhers  at  ahout 
50  million  head,  the  humher  now  expected  to  he  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  195+5  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  liq^uidation  of  "breeding-  stock  in  the  last 
three  years. 

The  estimated  total  production  of  meat  from  these  numbers  of  animals  would 
he  ahout  22.7  hillion  pounds,  or  ahout  1,9  "billion  pounds  less  than  the 
expected  production  in  I9HU,    Lard  output  would  approximate  2.5  "billion 
pounds,  or  about  750  million  pounds  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  Meat 
production  would  include  nearly' 10' "billion  po-unds  of  "beef,  1#6  'billion  pounds 
of  veal,  a"bout  860  million  po-unds  of  lam"b  and  mutton,  and  10. 3  "billion  pounds 
of  pork.  '  .. 
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CROP  GOALS;    1945  Acreage  v;ith  Comparisons 


Commodity 


Planted  Acreage  (Thousands) 
1935-39    :    1944     :    1945  " 
Average    :  Indicated:^  Goal 


%  1945  Goal  is  of 


1935-39 
Average 


194A 
Indie. 


Food  and  Fiber  Crops 

Wheat  73,235 

Rye  1/  3,699 

Rice  1,007 

Dry  Beans  1,917 

Dry  Peas  281 

Soybeans  for  Beans  l/  3,042 

Flaxseed  1,938 

Peanuts,  Grown  Alone  2,173 
Peanuts,  Picked  and  Threshed  l/ 
Cotton                                    "  28,496 

Broome orn  317 

Sugar  Beets  892 

Sugar  Cane  (except  sirup)  l/  287 

Potatoes  3,123 

Sweet  Potatoes  804 

Truck  Crops;  Fresh  l/  1,745 

Processing  1,383 

Tobacco;  l/    Flue-cured  981 

Burley  371 

Other  Domestic  292 


1/ 


66,705 
2,325 
1,490 
2,340 
746 
10,688 
3,285 
4,169 
(3,434) 
20,472 
372 
646 
304 
3,084 
829 
1,852 
2,086 
989 
470 
227 


67,640 
2,515 
1,400 
2,340 
457 
10,688 
5,000 
4,000 
(3,300) 
20,472 
370 
951 
337 
3,100 
829 
1,683 
2,010 
1,023 
480 
264 


92 
68 
139 
122 
163 
351 
258 
184 

72 
117 
107 
117 

99 
103 

96 
145 
104 
129 

90 


101 
108 
9i 
100 

ki 

100 
1^2 
96 
$6 
1©0 
|9 
147 
1^1 
101 
100 

91 

96 
163 

102 


Subtotal  -  Food  and  Fibers 

125,983 

123,079 

125,559 

100 

102 

Feed  Crops 

Corn 
Oats 
Barley 

All  Sorghuins  (except  sirup) 

97,055 
40,586 
13,364 
15,029 

99,606 
44,023 
14,483 
17,752 

99,606 
44,023 
14,483 
16,740 

103 
108 
108 
111 

100 
100 
100 
94 

Subtotal  -  Feed  Crops 

166,034 

175,864 

174,852 

105 

99  . 

TOTAL  -  Cultivated  Crops 

292,017 

298,943 

300,411 

103 

160 

Hay  and  Hay  Seeds  1/ 

All  Tame  Hay 

Hay  Seeds  -  Legume  2/ 

Cover  Crop  Seeds  3/~ 

55,770 
2,735 
120 

60,427 

4,394 

340 

62,838 
4,746 

469 

113. 
174 
391 

104 
108 

138 

Subtotal  —  Hay  and  Hay  Seeds 

58,625 

65,161 

68,053 

116 

104 

GRAND  TOTAL  -  Crop  Acreage  4/ 

347,907 

359,710 

363,718 

105 

101 

1/  Harnrested,  Sweet 

2/  Includes  Alfalfa,  Red,  Alsike/and  Ladino  Clover,  and  Lespedeza, 

3/  Includes  Hairy  Vetch,  Common  and  Willamette  Vetch,  Austrian  Winter  Peas,' 

Crimson  Clover,  Common  Ryegrass, 
^/  Excluding  Hay  Seeds. 
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■CROP  GOALS  :  ■.  ^945  Pyoa«cti(m..-grith  C  onparisons 


CoiP^edity 


-  1935-39  :  19U  : 
;  Average  rlndicated? 

(Thousands  of  Units) 


'~      :%  l%p  Goal  is  of 

1945       1935-3'9  :  1944 
Goal  .  ;  ;  Averae;e  t  Indie. 


Foc(^  and  Fiber  Crops" 

7S8  623 

76 

YJheat.  Bu- 

1,108,881 

833,598 

111 

Rve .  Bu. 

27.565 

29.866 

66  ' 

108 

-  Rice .  Bu. 

49,852 

70  //I 

6*5-625 

131 

93 

Drv  Beans.  Cwfc. 

lA  5*50 

■U+f  J  J\J 

16  Q08 

20  131 

138 

119 

Dpv  Peas .  0^\> . 

2.570 
56.167 

8,915 

169 

49 

Soybeans  for  Beans j  Bu, 

193 .900 

190.510 
36,622 

339 

98 

Flaxseed,  Bu, 

10,991 

25,213 

333 

,145 

Peajiuts ,  Grown  Alone,  Lbs, 

1,928.005 

Peanuts,  Pick,  &  Thresh,,  Lbs, 

1.229.204 

2.336.865 

2.201.975 

179 

94 

Cotton,  Bales 

13.149 

11.953 

10.197 

78 

85 

Broome orn.  Tons 

41 

63 

44 

107 

70 

Sugar  Beets,  Tons  Raw  Sugar  .  ' 

1,54A 

1,156 

1,772 

115 

153 

Sugar  Cane  (ex,  sirup)  " 

529 

545 

587 

111 

108 

Potatoes,  Bu, 

355,513 

387,857 

403,029- 

113 

104 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Bu, 

67,927 

76,078 
7,756 

68,952  . 
6,605 

103 

91 

Truck  Crops:  Fresh,  Tons 

6,385 

103 

85 

Processing,  Tons 

3,504 
863 ,600 

5,518 

5,474 

156 

99 

tobacco:  Flue-^cured,  Lbs, 

1,062,480 

979,851 

113 

92 

Bur  ley,  Lbs, 

315,820 

488,480 
258,667 

473,189 

150 

97 

Other  Domestic,  Lbs, 

280,440 

281,874 

■  101 

109 

Feed  Crops 

Corn,  Bu, 

2,315,539 

3,258,378 

3,110,215 

134 

95 

Oats,  Bu, 

1,045,329 

1,192,254 

1,292,747 

124 

108 

Barley,  Bu. 

238,616 

287,091 

291,601 

122 

102 

Serghums  (for  grain),  Bu. 

55,661 

159,781 

138,077 

248 

86 

Hay  and  Hay  Seeds 

All  Tame  Hay,  To»s 

74,244 

84,142 

86,900 

117 

103 

Hay  Seeds  -  Legume,  Lbs,  1/ 

320,572 
52,748 

438,857 

519,000 

161 

118 

Cover  Crop  Seeds,  Lbs.  2/  - 

134,590 

203,000 

385 

151 

LIVESTOCK  GOALS:    1945  Numbers  and  P reduction ^  with  Comparisons 


.  i/Iilk  Cows  on  Farms  (Av,  for  year) 

23,548 

26,112 

26,347 

112 

101 

Hens  &  Pullets  on  Farms  (Janil) 

364^400 

515,000 

420,000 

115 

82 

Chickens  Raised 

664,400 

745,800 

700,000 

105 

94 

Broilers,  Commercial 

69,700 

213,000 

213,000 

306 

100 

turkeys  Raised  ' 

27,000 
41,872 

35,666 

35,666 

132 

100 

Pigs  Saved:  Spring 

55,925 

57,000 

136 

102 

Fall 

26,767 

32,000 3/ ■  33,000 

123 

103 

Beef  Cattle  on  Farms (First  of  Yr.)  31,400 

41,300 

39,200 

4/  125 

95 

Beef  Cattle  on  Farms  (End  of  Yr.) 

32,000 

39,200' 

36,900 

~  115 

94 

Qattle  ajid  Calf  Slaughter 

24,600 
51,462 

33,900 

35,000 

142 

103 

Sheep  &  Lambs  on  Farms  (Jan.l) 

51,718 

50,000 

97 

97 

-^iilk  Prod,  on  Farms  (000  lbs.) 

103,624 

118,200 

120,000 

116 

102 

Egg  Prod,  on  Farms  (000  doz.) 

3,032 

4,676 

3,920 

129 

84 

i/  Includes  Alfalfa,  Red  Clover,  Alsike  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Ladino  Clover, 
and  Lespedeza. 

Includes  Hairy  Vetch,  Common  and  Vlillamette  Vetch,  Austrian  Winter  Peas, 

Crimson  Clover,  and  Common  Ryegrass  -  (clean  basis). 
^  Ten'-year  (1933-42)  average  pigs  per  litter  used  to  compute  number  of  pigs 

saved  fall  of  1944. 
4/  Number ■  ojtpectod- January  1>  1945, 
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FARM  FJVCHINERY 


ffenufacturers  were  authorized  to  begin  production  of  farm  machinery  for  1944- 
45  farm  use  on  July  1,  1944,    Quantitatively,  production  schedules  upon  v/hich 
manufacturers  are ,now  operating  provide  for  the  manufacture  for  1944-45  farm 
use  of  approxim^ately  the  same  total  quantity, of  farm  implements  available  foj- 
1943-44  farm,  use.     In  terms  of  total  quantity,  this  is  sligritly  more  farm 
equipment  than  was  available  in  1940,  a  better  than  average  year.  Hovre^^er, 
in  a  comparison  Td.th  1940,  it  is  pointed  out  that  production  has  been  con- 
siderably increased  for  important  labor  saving  implements,  such  as  tractors, 
combines,  side  deli ver\^  rakes,  and  other  haying  and  harvesting  tools.  The 
high  level  of  production  and  repair  parts  in  the  past  production  year  vrill 
be  maintained  in  1944-45  and  perhaps  slightly  increased.    Deliveries  to  farm- 
ers mil  be  earlier  in  1944-45  it  is  anticipated  than  during  the  past  year, 
•The  manufacturers  have  increased  production  rates  sharply  since  the  low.  pro-^  . 
duction  rate  at  V/hich  the  1943-44  program  began. 

Depending  on  the  military  situation,  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  increased 
production  of  most  types  of  farm  machinerj^  and  equipment.    The  supply  of 
certain  critical  component  parts  used  in  military  production  and  in  essential 
nori -.military  production  such  as  trucks,  as  v:ell  as  in  farm  machinery,  will 
influence  the  possibilities  of  increasing  production  of  tractors,  combines, 
side  deliverj^  rakes  and  other  implements  using  engines,  transmissions,  fprg- 
ings,  malleables,  etc. 

7lheel  Tractors 

Present  autiiorizations  provide  the  production  of  approximately  150,000  ^«/heel-' 
type  tractors  for  1944-45  farm  use,  as  cor:pared- with  about  180,000  during 
the  current  year.    Deliveries  this  year  included  approximately  30,000  tractors 
authorized  in  1942-43,  but  not  produced  until  the  early  part  of  1943-44. 

Crawler  Tractors 

^filitary_  requirements  continue  at  high  levels.     The  supply  of  crawler  tractors 
for  1944-45  farm  use  is  expected  to  be  appro::imatel;f  the  same  as  during  the 
current  year.    It  is  probable  that  all  or  nearly  all  available  crawler 
tractors  vrill  be  needed  for  replacements.     Tine  areas  dependent  upon  crawler 
tractor  power  Y/ill  continue  to  face  difficulties  resulting  from  military 
needs  for  most  of  the  production.     Repairs  for  crawler  tractors  are  expected 
to  be  generally  available,  but  individuals  may  continue  to  exp'^riencr  delays 
in  obtaining  somie  types  of  repairs  for  some  m.odels . 

Planting,  Seeding  and  Fertilj.zing  Equipment 

Production  v/ill  be  increased  for  corn  and  cotton  planters,  lister  planters, 
potato  planters,  beet  and  bean  drills,  endgate  seeders,  and  fertilize-r  dis- 
tributors.   Production  "will  continue  to.be  at  approximately  the  sam.e  Icrel 
for  grain  drills  and  manure  spreaders. 

Tillage  Bquipmient  .  •  ,  ■ 

Productipn  of  the  folloy.n.ng  items  v;ill  be  increased: 

Tractor  T'foldboard  Plows  ^  ■       Tractor  Drawn  Cultivators 

Tractor  Disc  Plows  Walking  Cultivators 

Disc  Harrows  Rotary  Hoes 

The' present  level  of  production  will  be  maintained  for  horse-drawn  plows  and 

tractor-mounted  cultivators.    Production. of  spike  and  spring  too th- harrov/s 

and  soil  pulverizers  and  packers  vrill  be  maintained  at  close  to  present  levels. 
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Harvesting  Equipment 

Production  of  harvesting  equipment  vrill  be  at  approximately  the  level  author- 
ized for  1943-44  farm  use,  but  mil  not  equal  the  quantity  delivered  during,  the 
current  year,  which  included  a  sizeable  carry-over  from-  increased  production 
authorized  late  in  the  1942-43  machinery  production  j'-ear. 

Irrigation  Equipment  ■         •  -  ■ 

Production  of  turbine  and  centrifugal  pumps  will  be  increased  by  approximate- 
ly one-  third  and  portable, irrigation  pipe,  gates,  and  valves  by  approximately 
one-fourth  of  that  manufactured  in  the  1943-44  production  year. 

Dairy  Equipment 

Production  of  farm^  separators  will  be  increased  considerably'-.    Production  of 
milk  coolers  vail  be  increased  slightly,     IVie  production  of.  milking  machines 
wi.ll  be  decreased  somewhat.    Production  has  been  at  a  high  level  for  the  past 
-b?ro  years .  '  - 

•Poultry  Equipment 

The  production  of  poultry  equipment  will  equal  or  exceed  that  for  the  current 
year. 


PRODUCTION  OF  CERTAIN  ITB'S  OF  EARII  Mf^CHINERY 


• 

1943-44 

:  1944-45 

Actual  production 

!    Schedule  B 

Item  : 

1940  • 

7/1/43  to  7/31/44 

-X-  r  7/1/44  to  6/30/45 

Tractors 

222/009 

188,890 

155,128 

Corn  pickers 

11,436 

29,936  1/ 

27,511 

Mowers 

110,413 

116,865 

99,695 

Rakes  (side  delivery) 

28,053 

37,309 

38,952 

Hay  loaders 

22,977 

21,338 

22,936 

Pick-up  balers 

2,047 

14,315 

10,792 

Grain  drills  (plain  &  fertilizer) 

33,248 

37,826 

42,951 

Manure  spreaders 

49,425 

49,731 

50, 940 

Disc  harrows 

113,830 

107,637 

107,146 

Irrigation  pumps,  turbine 

4,900 

5,333 

4,710 

]\feldboard  plovrs,  tractor: 

One  to  three  bottom 

112,472 

71,852 

95,221 

Four  and  five  bottom 

2,509 

2,066 

3,859 

Tractor  mounted: 

;  Two  bottom 

23,269 

35,909 

16,535 

One  way  disc  plows 

14,214 

9,668 

Deep  &  shallow  well  systems 

253,105 

240,323 

238,410 

Combine  s 

43,816 

-  42,413 

45,763  • 

Milking  machines 

31,526 

65,983 

57,525 

Cream  separators 

82,835 

50,682 

70,446 

Tractor  mounted  cultivators 

146,361 

178,022 

209,338 

One  rovr,  horse  dra-'m  cultivators 

36, 232 

29,432 

32,885 

Planters,  horse  &  tractor  dra-!,m 

81,320 

67,050 

73,038 

planters,  tractor  mounted 

14,166 

9,152 

11,111 

planters,  potato 

4,142 

3,729 

4,580 

Includes  production  carried  over  from  drdc.T  L-176,  plus  all  production 


from  appeals  and  supplemental  authorizations. 
1/  Production  through  September  30,  1944. 
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FAmj  TRANSPORT TEOrJ 


Trucks 

Attainment  of  thd  1945  production  goals  may  be  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
light  trucks  for  farmers,     1\-ro-thirds  of  the  agricultural  trucks  are  light 
trucks,  somev/hat  less  than  one-third  are  medium  trucks,  and  slightly  over 
two  percent  are  hea-^ry  trucks.    Since  the  beginning  of  rationing  in  March 
1942,  agriculture  has  received  from  the  stockpile  approximately  8,000  light 
trucks  and  about  ?.0,000  medium  trucks.  '  As  of  October  1943,  1,058,194  light 
trucks  (under  1-^  tons)  xrere  in  agricultural  ser^^ace,  together  mth  497,748 
medium  trucks , 

Repairs 

The  shortage  of  repair  parts 'for  light  trucks  rri-11  continue  because  of 
military  programs. 

Petroleum  Products 

Petroleum,  products  will  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  1945  production 
goals  although  probably  they  vrill  continue  in  restricted  supply.     The  course 
of  the  war  may  change  this  position. 

Tires 

Truck  transportation  of  agricultural  commodities  in  over- the- road  ser\^ice  will 
be  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  large  truck  tires.     This  situation  may  cause 
difficulty  in  moving  some  crops  from  concentration  points  to  market. 

The  passenger  car  tire  situation  is  not  expected  to  be  troublesome, 

FARM  CONSTRUCTION  MiiTERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES 

Lumber:      About  3  billion  board  feet  of  lumber  is  expected  to  be  distributed 
for  use  of  farmers  from  July  1,  1944  to  June  30,  1945.    In  addition  to  this, 
there  Td.ll  be  some  lumber  sav/ed  by  individual  farmers  and  some  comjng  from 
small  mills  to  which  certificates  issued  hy  County  Agricultural  Conservation 
Com.mittees  Yrill  not  apply.    This  amount  may  be  less  than  vrent  into  farm  con- 
struction during  the  1943-44  year,  but  it  is  believed  sufficient  to  meet  pro- 
duction goals  needs  as  county  committees  r/ill  be  able  to  channel  lumber  to 
essential  farm  uses,    WA  quotas  for  certified  lumber  are  expected  to  be 
ampl'^ . 

Metal  Roofing  and  Siding;    Although  a  shortage  of  metal  roofing  and  siding 
has  existed  during  the  1943  and  1944  crop  3''ear,  production  is  being  in- 
creased Y.dth  the  expected  result  that  slightljr  greater  quantities  vrill  be 
available  for  1944-45; 

Copper  YJiri--;    Supply  should  be  adequate  for  all  farm  needs.     The  shortage 
of  transformers,  due  to  the  demand  by  the  Armed  Forces  for  radio  and  radar 
t}rpe  transformiers ,  is  the  controlling  factor  in  limiting  the  number  of 
electrical  utility  connections  which  can  be  made  at  the  present  time.  This 
condition  should  improve  someifhat  v/ith  the  close  of  the  European  war  but 
the  supply  of  transformers  may  not  be  entirely  adequate  until  termination  of 
activities  in  the  Pacific  theater  of  war. 

Hand  Tools;    In  relation  to  the  1943-44  supply,  the  quantity  of  farm,  and 
garden  hand  tools  is  expected  to  be  sor.ev;hat  greater.    Supply  should  be 
adequate  to  meet  1945  production  goals. 
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Mechanics'  Hand  Tbols:    These  tools  are  expected  to  be  in  greater  abundance 
for  the  1945  crop  season  than  they  have  been  in  1944, 

Barbed  and  Woven  Wire  Fence  and  Wire  Netting;;    Present  authorization'  for  pro- 
duction of  fence  and  netting  are  for  200,000  tons  per  quarter.    This  rate 
is  higher  than  pre-war.    Specifications  allowable  are  for  types  nprmally 
made .by  fence  manufacturers.    Sufficient  netting  to  meet  1945  poultry  goals 
.  is  expected  to  be  available.  '  • 

Nails,  Staples,  Bale  Ties,  Pipe;    No; shortage  is  expected  in  these  items 
for  the  1945  crop  year.    Present  productibh  rates  are  as  high  as  for  1944, 

Farm  Chain;    Most  types  of  chain  are  expected  to  be  adequate  in  amounts  to 
meet  1945  production  goals.    At  present,  a  WB  direction  requires  chain 
manufacturers  to  fill  orders  for  the  farm  trade  at  a  rate  equal  to  their 
greater  production  of  the  two  years  1940  and  1941,    Log  chain  for  the  farm 
trade  is  at  60^  but  repair  and  lap  links  are  at  150$^  of  -the  greater  of  1940 
and  1941  production. 

Electric  Motors ;    The  supply  of  fractional  h.p.  motors  should  be  sufficient 
to  ■  meet  1945  production  goals.     '-Qie  number  available  in  1945  should  be  equal 
to  the  number  for  1944,    Motors  from  1  to  10  h.p,  are  currently  not  as 
available  as  the  fractional  motors,  but  used  motors  supplement  the  supply 
of  new  motors  to  an  extent  that  motors  of  this  size  should  not  prevent 
meeting  the  1945  goals.    Single  phase  motors  contimie  in  short  supply. 

Ammunition; -   The  supply  of  ammunition  for  the  1944-45    season  is  expected 
to  be  sufficient  to  effectively  control  predatory  animals  and  birds.  There 
should  be  at  least  double  the  amount  which  ivas  available  during  the  1943-44 
year,  . 

MISCRLLANEOUS  FARM  SUPPLIES 


Binder  Tvrine  ... 

Based  on  projected  cereal  grain  and  fodder  acreages  it  is  estimated  that 
binder  tivine  supplies  will  be  adequate.    Approximately  185  million  pounds 
were  provided  for  1944;  however,  anticipating  an  increased  use  of  combines 
and  a  favorable  carry-over,  1945  programs  vdll  require  only  160  million 
pounds .    Manila  and  sisal  fibers  are  available  only  for  military  require- 
ments with  the  result  that  more  tmne  will  be  produced  from  istle  or 
henequen.     The  quality  vrill  be  equal  or  better  than  that  provided  in  1944. 
Any  carry-over  of  jute  tv/ine  ?d.ll  be  used  to  fulfill  export  requir.ements . 

Rope  ■ '  ' 

Approximately  14'|-  million  pounds  of  fiber  resulted  in  the  production  of 
16  million  pounds  of  miscellaneous  and  hay  rope  in  1944,    Programs  for 
1945  are  proposed  to  provide  up  to  19  million  pounds.    There  are  no  indi^ 
cations  that  supplies  are  inadequate.    Heavier  military'-  demands  might  affect 
this  prograrii. 

Imported  hard  fibers  are  not  available  for  civilian  use  and  all  rope  is 
being  processed  from  jute.    Obviously  soft  fibers  do  not  result  in  as  dur- 
able a  product  as  the  farmer  has  been  accustomed  to  in  the  past;  neverthe- 
less xvith  additional  care  in  handling  and  proper  protection  from  dampness, 
jute  rope  provides  a  satisfactory  substitute  in  v/ar  time. 
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Crop  C\iltiVation  Fabrics 

BetTreen  shade  grown,  burley  and  flue-cured  tobacco  and  other  crops  it  is 
estimated  that  approximately  90  million  yards  of  cultivation  fabrics  vd.ll  be 
required  in  1945.    Figures  are  based  on  acreage  goals  comparable  to  those  of 
1944. 

Fulfillment  of  this  program  vdll  be  predicated  on  the  ability  of  the  mills  to 
produce  the  indicated  amount  plus  an  anticipated  increased  demand  for  tex- 
tiles by  the  military,  for  surgical  dressings  and  for  export  to  liberated 
countries . 

Flue  Sheets 

5061  tons  of  sheet  steel  vrere  provided  manufacturers  of  tobacco  flues  in 
1944.    The  1945  crop  will  require  apnroximately  6,000  tons  and  arrangements 
have  been  completed  to  obtain  release  of  this  quantit3^. 

Milk  Cans 

Approximately  1,650,000  milk  cans  were  provided *in  the  1944  fiscal  year. 
Indications  are  that  this  number  was  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  demands 
for  the  program  year  through  control  of  distribution  and  rationing.  Present 
plans  call  for  the  manufacture  of  1,450,000  milk  cans  for  the  1945  fiscal 
year.    It  is  expected  that  this  number  of  milk  cans  will  be  sufficient  to 
adequately  take  care  of  approximately  the  same  amount  of  milk  as  vras  pro- 
duced in  1944,    The  reasons  for  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  cans  programmed 
for  1945  are  that  shortage  demands  of  1943  have  been  taken  care  of  and  the 
fact  that  fewer  new  milk  drying  plants  will  begin  operation  in  1945, 

TJork  Gloves 

Some  shortages  were  reported  in  1944.     This  situation  was  met  by  the  TJar 
Production  Board  issuing  a  directive  to  some  20  manufacturers  to  produce  and 
accept  orders  and  deliver  husking  gloves  and  mittens  in  quantities  comparable 
to  1941  or  1942,  whichever  year  reflected  the  largest  sales. 

Similar  actions  mil  be  taken  in  1945  if  shortages  develop. 

Pressure  Canners 

4001,000  were  produced  in  1944.    1045  programs  will  provide  over  600,000. 

All  of  these  will  be  made  of  aluminum.    No  rationing  or  distribution  controls 

are  in  force.. 

FERTILIZER  SUPPLIES  1944-45 

The  supply  of  fertilizer  materials  can  and  probably  Tri.ll  be  greatly  influenced 
by  the  developments  in  the  European  theater  of  vor.    An  early  collapse  of 
Germany  could  quickly  ease  both  the  nitrogen  and  superphosphate  situations, 
while  a  prolonged  European  conflict  could  and  probably  iTill  cause  a  further 
deterioration  in  the  available  supply  of  these  materials. 

The  outlook  for  fertilizer  materials  at  present  indicates  that  domestic  pro- 
duction and  imnortations  will  supply  United  States  agriculture  for  1944-45 
Ydth  588,000  tons  of  nitrogen,  1,260,000  tons  of  P2O5,  and  725,000  tons  of 
K^O  as  compared  with  631^000  tons,  1,350,000  tons  and  604,000  tons  respec- 
tively during  the  1943-44  season. 
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The  nitrogen  supply  situation  is  very  unstable  and  changes  are  most  sure  to 
be  made,    l^omestic  production  and  importations  are  influenced  by  many  factors, 
chief  of  T*iich  are  increasing  military  requirements  for  domestically  produced 
nitrogen  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers  imported  from  Canada 'and  the  shipping 
situation  mth  respect  to  importations  from  Chile. 

The  supply  of  solutions  will  be  less  than  half  the  quantities  that  were  avail- 
able last  season,   .Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  expected  to  be  available  in  quan- 
tities equal  to  or  slightly  greater  than  the  quantities  available  during 
1943-44.    Ammonium  nitrate  will  be  available  only  from  Canadian  plants  and 
TVA,  and  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  formerly  supplied  agricfilture  by  TVA  is 
now  and  will  in  the  future,  in  increasing  quantities,  go  into  the  manu- 
factmre  of  munitions.    It  is  not  definitelj'-  knoTO  v/hat  quantity  of  ammonium 
nitrate  rrill  be  available,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  available 
for  1944-45  vdll  be  from  75,000  to  100,000  tons  less  than  that  available 
last  season. 

The  1,260,000  tons  P2O5  is  somev/hat  less  than  the  available  supply  of  last 
year.    This  deterioration  in  supply  is  caused  largely  by  an  insufficient 
supply  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  large  portion  of  ■','vhich  is  consumed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  military  essentials.    It  is  recognized,  however,  that  if  sulphuric 
acid  were  available  in  sufficient  quantities  for  capacity  superphosphate  pro- 
duction the  problems  of  labor,  tank  cars,  and  transportation  would  become 
factors.     The  supply  of  raw  phosphate  rock  is  expected  to  be  more  than  adequate 
to  use  all  available  sulphuric  acid.    The  superphosphate  supply  may  be  in- 
creased someviThat  by  certain  quantities  of  spent  sulphuric  acid  becoming 
available  for  use  in  its  production. 

The  estimated  supply  of  725,000  tons  of  KgOshould  be  adequate  to  meet  crop 
requirements . 

The  tonnage  of  Chilean  and  synthetic  nitrate  of  soda  estimated  to  be  avail- 
able is  1,045,000  tons:  as  compared  with  approximately  900,000  tons  during 
1943-44.    The  quantities  of  cyanamid,  cal-nitro  and  byproduct  nitrate  of 
soda  are  estimated  to  be  near  the  supply  of  1943-44 'and  "dll  not  greatly 
affect  the  total  picture. 

On  the  basis  of  present  information,  the  tonnage  of  high  nitrogen  approved, 
grades  may  be  less  than  last  year  and  is  probably  desirable  in  some  cases. 
There  r/ill  also  be  somewhat  smaller  quantities  of  superphosphate  for 
straight  use,  such  as  on  newly  seeded  legumes  and  pastures.    The  increase 
in  the  supply  of  potash,  on  the  other  hand,  should  result  in  a  larger 
tonnage  of- high  potash  approved  grades.    For  the  nost  part  the,  fertilizer 
situation  -wiD.l  be  fairly  satisfactory  considering  the  past  use  of  ferti- 
lizer by  areas  and  crops  and  the  increased  use  in  1943-44  compared  iTith  the 
use  in  pre-war  years. 

The  statistical  picture  on  supplies  at  present  is  as  follovfs : 

FERTILIZER  SUPPLY  OUTLOOK  FOR  1944-45  FOR  ffiE  ITNITED  STATES 


Factor 


TI935-1939 
:  Average 
: Consumption 


jProsppctive :  Percent  1944-45 
1943-1944:  1944-1945  ;  Supply  is  of 
Consumption:    Supply  il935-39:1943-44 


NITROGEN: 


(Tons  of  N) 

368,000 

631,000 

588 , 000 

160  . 

93 

PHOSPHORUS: 

(TDns  of  P2Q5) 

758,000 

1,350,000 

1,260,000 

165 

93 

PO  TASK: 

(Tbns  of  KpC) 

373,000 

604,000 

725,000 

194 

120 

TOTAL  NUTRIENTS; 
(N  +  P2O5  +  K?p 
expressed  as  Tbns)  1,499,000 


2  ,  58  5,00  0    2  ,  573  ,  000 


172 


100 
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INSECTICIDES  Aim  FUNGICIDES 

In  general^  crop'  pests  during  the  war  years  have  not  increased  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  inte.rfere  seriously  vdth  the  attainment  of  crop  production  goals 
by  farmers  except  in  limited  localities.    Better  than  average  conditions 
must  continue  in  1945  or  farmers  will  have  to  use  better  pest  control  measures 
if  they  are  to  avoid  excessive  crop  losses  during  the  year  as  a  result  of 
insects  and  plant  diseases.    Serious  pest,  outbreaks  in  19^5  would  unduly  ^  •. 
hamper  efforts  of  farmers  in  maintaining  production  of  certain  crops  and  in 
attaining  goals,  especially  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  manpower  and  certain 
insecticides  as  well  as  equipment  for  applying  the  m.aterial.    Farmers  should, 
therefore,  apply  controls  promptly, before  the  losses  are  caused  by  the  infes- 
tations, and  they  should  follow  the  recommendation  of  their  experiment 
station.    Besides  reducing  losses,  this  will  also  aid  in  conserving  materials 
and  labor. 

Cooperative  surveys  to  determine  the  prevalence  and  seasonal  abundance  of  the 
more  destructive  insects  such  as  boll  v/eevil,  cotton  leafworm,  grasshoppers, 
chinch  bug,  and  vegetable  insect  pests  will  be  conti.nued  to  insure  more 
effective  use  of  the  available  and  necessary  insecticides  and  to  guard  ■ 
against  shortages  of  supplies  in  any  particular  area.    These  also  give  a 
better  basis  for  advising  farmers  on  when  and  hov  the  control  measures  should 
be  applied. 

It  is  expected  that  the  supply  of  insecticides  'and  fungicides  and  other 
chemicals  for  protecting  food  crops,  in  1945  will,  with  fev;  exceptions,  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  essential  requirements.    Insofar  as  possible,  farmers 
should  anticipate  their  requirements  early  and  place  their  orders  in  time  to 
compensate  for  some  unusual  delay,    With  the  exception  of  nicotine,  rotenone 
and  pyrethrum,  economic  poisons  for  the  control  of  insects  and  plant  diseases 
are  expected  to  be  in  adequate  supply. 

The  supply  of  rotenone  is  expected  to  be  sim.ilar  to  the  quantity  used  in 
19-43-44  when  the  demand  for  essential  uses  exceeded  the  supply;  little 
pyrethrum  is  expected  to  be  available  for  agricultural  use  and  the  supply  of 
nicotine  may  be  inadequate  in  case  of  severe  infestations. 


FARM  LABOR 

Even  if  the  war  in  Europe  should  end  early  in  1945,  the  supply  of  farm  labor 
will  be  relatively  tight  during  the  1945  crop  year.    However,  the  farm  pro- 
duction job  in  1944  was  done  without  serious  losses  due  to  labor  shortage, 
and  it  is  likely  that  farm  labor  will  not  prove  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
attainment  of  1945  production.    Specialized  grain,  sugar,  potato,  vegetable 
and  fruit  areas  will,  by  their  very  nature,  continue  to  present  the  greatest 
seasonal  farm  labor  problem.s. 

Farmers  have  broken  production  records  during  the  war  v;ith  the  smallest 
number  of  farm  workers    in  34  years.    There  were  6  percent  fewer  such 
workers  in  1943  than  in  the  period  1935-39,  but  1943  production  of  farm 
products  averaged  28  percent  higher  than  in  1935-39.    Not  only  has  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  declined,  but  the  quality  of  the 
working  force  has  decreased  as  well.    Fann  workers  at  present  include  a 
larger  proportion  of  women,  children  and  older  men  than  in  pre-war  years, 
'J.'h^.  number  of  hired  farm  workers  is  still  declining. 

Further  intensification  of  cam^paigns  to  mobilize  local  labor  efforts  will 
be  necessary.    Through  the  facilities  of  the  Extension  Farm  Labor  Program, 
4,300,000  placem.ents  were  made  in  1943,    About  5,000,000  will  be  made  in 
1944.    Recruitment  of  more  than  2,000,000  individus.l  workers,  including 
750, OQC  youth  and  350,000  women,  supplemented  the  regular  farm  labor  force 
this  year.     In  1944  nearly  100,000  different  prisoners  of  war  were  used  in 
agriculture,    Tii  19A.5  pri r-'->ucrG  may  be  an  even  more  important  source  of 
seasonal  Inhor. 
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More  than  65,000  foreign  workers  were  imported  in  1943  and  nearly  85,000  have 
been  imported  for  fari^  work  so  far  in  1944.    Foreign  workers  needed  in  criti- 
cal areas  are  expected  to  be  imported  in  1945  in  such  numbers  as  can  be  kept 
employed  during  the  season.     Fuller  utilization  of  farm,  workers  available  for 
work  on  other  farms  during  slack  seasons  is  highly  desirable. 

Experience  gained  during  the  last  two  years  will  be  valuable  in  194-5  in  re- 
cruiting and  distributing  laborers  to  places  where  they  are  most  needed.  Year- 
round  workers  are  likely  to  prove  more  difficult  to  supply  than  season  labor- 
ers.   Renewed  emphasis  is  needed  on  offering  attractive  opportunities  on 
efficient  farms  to  year-round  vrorkers  who  are  novj  on  farm.s  where  their 
efforts  are  relatively  unproductive . 

As  in  the  past,  farmers  and  their  families  v/iU  continue  to  supply  extra 
labor  throuph  Ion--  hours  and  hard  work.    The  exchange  of  work  betv.reen  farms 
has  becom.e  incrcasinply  important  in  the  production  of  crops.     The  wider  use 
of  laborsaving  harvest  equipm.ont  through  both  exchange  and  custom  work  has 
helped  in  getting  tho  production  job  done  and  v/ill  be  useful  in  1945. 

Ijabor  in  plants  for  processing  vegetables  and  in  livestock  packing  plants 
will  continue  a  major  problem  in  1945.    Vigorous  local  recruiting  campaigns 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  ^-'orkers  to  meet  this  demand.    Some  prisoners 
of  v/ar  may  be  available  for  such  use.    Foreign  workers  can  be  imported  for 
em.ployment  in  processing  plants  through  use  of  fun'"'s  m.ade  available  to  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  for  the  purpose. 

The  end  of  war  in  Europe  will  not  immediately  ease  the  farm,  labor  situation. 
The  first  of  the  returning  service  men  will  replace  women,  children  and 
older  men.    Reconversion  of  rrar  industry  should  make  some  additional  workers 
available  during  seasons  of  peak  farm  labor  needs. 
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The  present  prospect  is  that  certain  marketing  facilities  will  be  severely- 
overtaxed  during  peak  months.    Transportation  vrill  present  the  most  strin- 
gent limitation,  cold  storage  will  be  second  ip  importance,  and  processing 
will  be  third. 

Transportation 

Present  plans  call  for  only  limited  replacement  of  transportation  equip- 
ment, and  the  related  labor  situation  is  expected  to  become  still  less 
favorable  than  rt  present.    Unless  military  demands  for  motor  trucks  de- 
crease considerably,  there  will  not  be  sufficient  replacements  to  main- 
tain present  equipment.    The  prospect  for  an  adequate  supply  of  hefvry-duty 
truck  tires  is  even  more  critical  because  the  technical  problems  of  making 
durable  truck  tires  from  synthetic  rubber  have  not  been  solved.    There  has 
already  been  a  very  substantial  shift  from,  trucks  to  rails,  particularly 
in  the  movement  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Box  Cars.  Although  the  number  of  box  cars  in  service  (approximately  74-0,000) 
is  large  in  relation  to  the  carloads  of  foods  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts moved,  the  situation  in  high-class  equipment  will  probably  be  tight. 
The  heaviest  single  use  of  box  cars  in  the  agricultural  and  food  field  is 
the  movement  of  grain  and  grain  products .     In  case  of  necessity,  shipment 
of  these  comm.odities  can  be  delayed  for  fairly  extended  periods  without 
serious  loss.    Terminal  and  sub- terminal  grain-storage  facilities  have 
more  space  available  ths.n  a  year  ago  and  there  is  much  unused  farm  storage. 
Difficulties  in  moving  this  yea.r's  winter  wheat  are  attributable  to  .abnor- 
m.ally  heavy  yields  and  to  shortage  of  labor  to  handle  the  grain  at  the 
elevators . 

Livestock  Cars.    With  a  smaller  hog  crop  in  prospect,  fevrer  animals  should 
have  to  be  moved,  even  allowing  for  increased  feeding  or  cattle.  Rail- 
roads and  truck  lines  have  been  able  to  handle  the  heavy  marketings  of  1943 
and  194-4- >  but  more  than  half  the  livestock  have  been  -mioved  by  truck.    With  in- 
adequate truck  replacements,  difficulty  in  obtaining  parts,  and  the  critical 
shortage  of  heavy-duty  tires,  a  further  shift  to  rail  shipment  must  be  anti- 
cipated. 

Tank  Cars.  If  military  requirements  increase  much  more,  the  situation  will 
be  serious  in  194-5  and  there  will  not  be  enough  cars  to  go  around. 

Of  the  approximately  1/^6,000  tank  cars  in  service  about  6,500  are  required 
for  fats  and  oils.    Assijming  the  same  vegetable  oil  production  in  the  194-5- 

crop  year  as  in  19A3-44-,  lower  car  requirem.ents  for  lard  (because  of  lover 
hog  production),  and  the  same  level  of  industrial  and  military  use  as  in 
1944- >  there  should  be  no  serious  difficulty. 

Some  relief  has  already  been  obtained  through  the  transfer  of  tankers  to 
the  Gulf  to  move  gasoline  a.nd  oil  to  the  North  Atlantic  Coast.  After 
Germany's  defeat,  it  should  be  possible  to  provide  enough  additional  tankers 
completely  to  relieve  the  present  short  tank-car  supply. 

Refrigerator  Gars.    There  will  be  a  serious  shortage  of  refrigerator  cars 
in  1945  unless  the  total  production  of  perishables  is  substantially  below 
1944.    The  number  of  railroad  and  privately  owned  refrigerator    cars  in 
service  declined  from  150,000  in  1935  to  139,000  in  October  1944-  The 
present  construction  program  to  provide  1,800  cars  by  the  end  of  1945  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  cover  retirements  or  cars  that  should  be  retired.  Re- 
frigerator cars  have  been  tight  alm.ost  continuously  since  September  1943, 
and  at  times  the  ICC  has  had  to  prohibit  their  use  for  the  movement  of  such 
commodities  as  canned  goods  and  beer. 
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Thus  far  in  194-/+,  refrigeratc>r-car  loadings  have  been  10  percent  greater 
than  in  194-3.    Current  estimates  are  that  the  trend  \vill  continue  through 
194-4-jWith  smaller  increases  in  the  first  half  of  1945  over  the  same  period 
of  1944. 

Congestion  is  to  be  expected  particularly  at  terminals,  ?>rhere  man-power  and 
equipment  shortages  at  times  have  sloY/ed  up  operations  in  the  past  year. 
This  calls  for  special  caution  in  increasing  or  even  maintaining  fruit  and 
vegetable  acreage  that  is  far  from  consuming  centers. 

Possible  mea.ns  of  remedying  the  situation  are  the  following: 

1.  Continued  capacity  construction  of  new  refrigerator  cars. 

2.  Reduced  movement  of  those  comiriodities  which  have  a  peak  fall  movement 
to  minimum  requirements. 

3.  Restricted  movement  of  refrigerator  cars  for  commodities  bulky  to  trans- 
port which,  in  terms  of  food  value,  require  considerable  transportation. 

4.  Restricted  movement  of  canned  foods  and  beer  in  refrigerator  cars. 

Storage 

Dry  storage  space  is  expected  to  be  adequate.    The  difficulties  encountered 
in  getting  cotton  and  grain  into  storage  are  attributable  to  shortages  of 
labor  at  compressors  and  warehouses. 

Cold  storage  -  both  cooler  and  freezer  -  is  expected  to  be  a  major  problem 
in  1945.    Because  of  abnormal  demands  upon  cold  storage  space  caused  by 
emergency  v/ar  programs,  the  shortage  of  such  space  in  certain  seasons  and 
areas  has  already  interfered  with  the  orderly  distribution  of  certain  com- 
modities. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  forecast  the  strain  on  _gublic  cold-storage 
facilities  in  1945.    In  doing  this,  it  was  assumed  that  cold-storage  hold- 
ings by  months  in  1945  would  bear  the  same  relationship  to  production  in 
those  months  as  prevailed  in  1943.    It  was  also  assumed,  with  few  exceptions, 
that  production  of  the  several  agricultural  commodities  by  months  in  1945 
would  follow  the  same  seasonal  pattern  as  existed  in  prior  "reasonably 
typical"  years,  and  that  sufficient  labor  will  be  available  to  operate 
cold  storage  facilities  at  indicated  levels  of  occupancy. 

Cold-storage  requirements  estimated  on  the  basis  of  probable  production 
are  not  greatly  different  from  those  in  1943.    For  most  months  in  1945, 
cold-storage  space  may  be  less  fully  occupied  than  during  1944>  hut  cooler 
space  will  be  inadequate  to  handle  the  load  during  November,  and  freezer 
space  will  be  filled  almost  to  capacity  during  the  last  4  months  of  the 
year.    The  available  space  has  been  made  to  serve  during  1944  only  by  such 
expedients  as  limiting  the  length  of  time  commodities  can  be  held  in  stor- 
age, excluding  from  refrigerated  storage  commodities  which  can  be  held  in 
non-refrigerated  space,  prohibiting  freezer  storage  of  commodities  which 
can  be  held  at  higher  temperatures,  and  denying  freezer  space  to  some 
commodities  which  require  freezer  temperatures  if  they  are  to  be  stored  at 
all. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  forecast  is  based  on  certain  assumptions 
which  may  not  coincide  with  actual  developments.     If  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  purchase  large  stocks  of  eggs  or  other  commodities  in 
order  to  support  prices,  it  is  extremely  important  that  specific  programs 
be  worked  out  in  advance  to  insure  a  normal  flow  of  such  commodities 
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through  the  usual  market  channels.    Any  unusual  proportion  of  major  com- 
modities pub  into  cold  sboratie,  cr  delay  in  removing  commodities  from  cold 
storage,  would  quickly  create      critical  situation.    Unpredictable  events 
during  the  course  of  the  vjar  and  failure  to  achieve  an  orderly  movement 
of  commodities  to  our  armed  forces  and  Allies  could  easily  precipitate  a 
crisis  in  storage  space. 

On  the  other  hand,  thore  is  some  slight  margin  of  safety  in  the  fact 
that  these  data  apply  only  to  public  wai-ehouse  space  and  exclude  apple 
storajre  houses.    In  private  and  semi-priv?tte  warehouses,  in  meat  packing 
plants,  and  in  apple  houses,  as  of  October  1,  194-3,  there  v/ere  approxi- 
mately 186  million  cubic  feet  of  cooler  and  41  million  cubic  feet  of 
freezer  space.    These  figures  compare  with  approximately  137  million  cubic 
feet  of  cooler  and  101  million  cubic  feet  of  freezer  space  in  public  cold- 
storage  houses.    While  nonrially  non-public  space  is  filled  before  public 
space,  in  slack  or  off-eeason  periods  some  use  of  apple  houses  can  be  made, 
as  in  the  past,  to  relieve  congestion  eiaewhere. 

Also,  the  estimates  of  percent  of  occupancy  developed  here  are  based  on 
the  space  available  October  1,  194-3.    Based  on  past  trends,  known  instal- 
lations, and  approved  programs,  an  additional  13  million  cubic  feet  of 
space  v/ill  have  been  constructed  by  the  summer  of  194-5,  of  which  about 
one-fourth  will  be  cooler  space  and  three-fourths  freezer'.    Most  of  this 
will  be  public  space.    Those  additions  will  represent  an  increase  of  over 
2  percent  in  the  public  coolt-r  and  9  percent  in  public  freeaer  space 
available  October  1,  194-3. 

Relative  Cooler  and  Freezer  Occupancy  for 
1944-  and  Es time-;  ted  1945  (Based  on 
Probable  Production) 


Cooler   ;   Freezer 


Month  ! 

>        Percent  of  Occupancy  : 

Percent 

of  Occupancy 

I  1944 

Estimated  1945  : 

1944 

Estimated  1945 

Januaiy  , 

!  66 

61 

89 

89 

February 

\  78 

60 

89 

77 

March 

!  74 

54 

92 

65 

April 

I  80 

54 

88 

58 

May 

!  82 

54 

85 

59 

June 

I  84 

55 

87 

63 

July 

I  85 

60 

87 

72 

Augus  t 

!  84 

63 

89 

80 

September 

!  81 

63 

89 

86 

October 

:  78 

75 

89 

90 

November 

88 

88 

December 

81 

88 

Processing  Facilities 

In  general, 

physical  processing  facilities  for 

agricultural  and  food 

conimodities 

aro  expected  to  be  adequate.    In  nearly  all 

categories,  how-. 

ever,  growing  labor  shortages  are  affecting  operations. 

Private  storage,  especially  cold  storage,  at  processing  plants  is  another 
factor  which  may  become  a  bottleneck.    Meat  packers  and  others  have  cus- 
tomarily assumed  that  public  storage  v/ill  be  available  for  their  overflow 
at  peek  seasons. 

To  get  the  maximum  use  of  facilities,  care  will  have  to  be  given  to  the 
location  of  crop  production.    Vegetables  for  processing  should  not  be  plante 
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in  areas  lacking  processing  facilities  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining 
transportation  to  plgnbs  in  other  areas. 

With  important  exceptions  serious  problems  in  the  processing  of  foods  and 
fibers  in  194.5-4-6  will  relate  to  the  utilization  and  management  of  facili- 
ties rather  than . to  overall  deficiencies  in  the  amount  of  facilities  avail- 
able.   Labor  probably  lylll  be  the  leading  problem. 

Containers 

  ♦  ■ 

Containers  will  continue  to  be  scarce  -  especially  new  wooden  and  fiber 
containers  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  meat-s,  and  dairy  and  poultry 
products  -  largely  because  lumber  and  veneer  supplies  are  restricted  and 
labor  is  scarce. 

The  problem  ca.n  be  solved  through  the  re-use  of  second-hand  containers. 
As  in  the  past  several  yeai'S,  appori:ionment  of  new  supplies    ill  give  .due 
regard  to  the  suitability  of  used  containers  for  the  various  products. 
Successful  action  has  been  ttiken  in  getting  satisfactory  rates  established 
to  make  possible  the  return  of  uf'ed  wooden  containers  from  the  terminal 
markets  to  producing  areas,  -  . 

The  egg  case  situation  is  tight  and  the  fiber  cases,  new  used  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  are  not  very  satisfa.ctory .    Poultry  has  been  packed  in 
used  fruit  boxes  and  baskets  of  various  types.    Boxed  meat  hap  been  packed 
in  fiber.    The.ivhole  wooden  container  field  is  competitive  and  no  one  seg- 
ment can  be  solved  independently  of  the  rest. 

No  great  further  increases  in  the  numbers  of  fruit  and  vegetable  containers 
salvaged  for  reuse  can  be  relied  upon,  but  m.aximum  results  of  the  current 
programs  can  be  attained  only  by  continued  effort. 

Summary  for  Marketing  Facilities 

Even  if  .total  farm  iDroduction  in  194.5  is  somewhat  below  194.4^  the  strain 
on  m.arko-ting  facilities,  will-- be  increased  because  of  such  f.a'ctors  as 

1.  '  ,  Continued  shift  of  traffic  from  trucks  to  rail         ,  . 

.with  a  possible  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  shift. 

2.  -    Continued  dec].ine  in  the  number  of  refrigerator  cars.. 

3.  Possible  increases  in  labor  shortages.  ■  . 

4-.    Poss3.ble  increases  in  -abnorma.1  d^emands  created  by  ejnergency, 
war  programs  such  a-"  military  and  Lend-Lease  procurement  and 
price-support  activities. 

The  demand  has  already  exceeded  the  supply  of  certain  types  of  marketing 
facilities.    Since  tentative  production  goals  for  194-5  are  calculated  in" 
terms  of  requirem.ents  for  effective  pi*osecution  of  the  war,  prospective 
strains  upon  marketing  facilities  during  194-5  call  for  more  vigorous  and 
careful  management.  ;        •  ■• 

Forest  Products 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  forest  products  of  all  kinds  have  been  in 
■great  demand.    Large  quantities  have  been  used  in  cons tru- ting  cur  mi?i.i- 
tary  facilities  .and  as  othejr  materials  became  scarce,  v/ood  in  one  form  or 
another  was  adva.nced  -as  a  substitute. 
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Major  forest  products  art  now  under  rather  rigid  government  controls.  A 
new  luinber  order  which  beca.me  effective  in  August  1944  controls  the  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  consumption  of  lumber,  other  orders  control  the 
production  and  distribution  of  pulp  and  paper,  and  the  distribution  of 
softwood  plywood.    In  addition  to  the  restrictions  on  end  use,  maximum 
prices  have  been  established  on  all  major  wood  products. 

There  has  been  a  continuous  decline  in  lumber  production  since  194-1  and 
during  this  period  lumber  consumption  has  exceeded  production.    This  dis- 
crexjancy  betm^een  production  and  consumption  has  been  met  by  drawing  on 
stocks  v;hich  are  now  badly  depMed,  being  less  than  50^  of  normal,  and 
few  additional  withdrawals  can  be  made.    In  1942  consiimption  exceeded  pro- 
duction plus  imports  by  5.3  billion  board  feet;  in  1943  the  difference 
was  3  billion  board  feet.    For  1944,  it  appears  that  the  discrepancy 
will  be  1.4  billion  as  consumption  is  expected  to  be  35.9  billion  feet 
and  production  is  estimated  at  33.65  billion  raid  imports  should  equal 
850  million  feet.    Production  for  1945  is  estimated  at  32.3  billion  feet 
and  imports  should  be  around  1  billion  feet,  while  consumption  is  expected 
to  be  33.75  billion  feet  if  we  are  still  fighting  a  bv;o-front  war  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

If  the  European  war  should  end,  requirements  are  expected  to  equal  34 
billion  but  2  billion  of  this  amount  v.dll  be  needed  bo  replenish  lumber 
stocks,  as  they  are  now  dangerously  low. 

The  supply  of  some  products  such  as  pulpv/ood,  chemical  wood,  and  veneer 
logs  has  improved  somev/hat  during  the  past  year.    However,  it  is  generally 
true  that  not  enough  forest  products  are  being  produced  to  meet  essential 
requirements . 

The  chief  factors  hindering  current  production  are  shortages  of  labor, 
and  shortages  of  equipment  and  repair  parts. 

From  the  standpoint  of  furnishing  forest  products  for  current  domestic 
and  war  requirements,  the  timber  supply  nationally  is  estimated  as  ade- 
quate.   Locally,  however ,/tiS6ir^SEortages  both  in  volume,  ariH,  quality, 
which  continue  to  hamper  production  particularly  where • special  products 
are  manufactured. 

Our  timber  stands  are  being  depleted  by  over-cutting  and  destructive  cut- 
ting.   This  situation  is  particule.rly  serious  in  the  East  where  the  supply 
of  old  growth  is  practically  gone  v.nd  most  cutting  must  be  in  second 
grov/th.    This  leads  to  premature  cutting  of  young  timber,  and.  the  deple- 
tion of  growing  stock.    This  over-cutting  of  our  forests  points  sharply 
to  the  necessity  of  a  postv;ar  program  which  will  develop  and  maintain  the 
productivity  of  forest  lanos  at  a  much  higher  level  than  at  present. 

The  farmer  has  always  been  an  important  producer  as  well  as  consiamer  of 
wood  products.    The  139  million  acres  of  commercial  farm  v/oodlands  in  the 
United  States  are  the  source  of  over  one-third  of  our  wood  products.  Fuel 
v/ood  constitutes  the  biggest  item  as  7''7%  of  all  production  comes  from  farms. 
About  21%  of  the  country's  log  supply,  over  a  quarter  of  the  pulpwood,  and 
most  of  the  fence  posts  come  from  farm  v/ood  lots.    The  farm  is  also  the 
source  of  a  large  portion  of  our  hickory  and  ash  for  handles,  dogv/ood  for 
shuttles,  walnut  for  gunstocks,  oak  for  ship  timbers,  and  mrny  other  pro-' 
ducts  that  are  needed  during  the  present  war  emergency. 

Even  with  the  present  wartime  restrictions  it  is  estimated  that  farmers 
will  use  about  3"|  billion  board  feet  of  lumber  for  farm  buildings  and 
1-3/4  billion  feet  for  boxing  and  crating  agricultural  products  this  year. 
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In  event  the  war  in  Europe  should  and  v;ithin  the  next  few  months,  it  is 
very  likely. . bha t  the  restrictions  on  use  vdll  be  relaxed  bo  .the  extent 
that  l'M.5  consumption  of  farm,  construction  lumber  .'."ill  .probc.bly  jump  to 
4|-  billion  bo.ard  feet. 

lb  is  estimated  that  close,  to- half  of  next  yej.'.r'f  barrel  and  keg  produc- 
tion and  over  50  percent  of  nexb  year's  hardwood  veneer  production  vrill 
be  used  to  packa.ge  agriculturc-i.l';food  products  for  ..shipment  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  .  In  addition,,  a  large  amount  of  paper  and  paper  products  will 
be  used  for  .shipping  farm:  produce..-   The- farmer  ?/ill.  be-' the-  biggest  user 
of  bhe  estimated  64  million  cords  of  fuel    wood  to  be  cut  next  year.  . 

The  critical,  situs. tion  with  respect  bo  wood  products  needed  for  the  war 
makes  it^  extremely  importr.nt.  .for.  farmers  to  increase  the  harvesting  and 
sale'  of'  timber  products.  .  i 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  through  its  Forest  Service,.  Extension  Serv- 
ice., and  Soil  Conservaticn  Service,  has  .facilities  to  aid  the  farmers  in 
the  proper  harvesting,  rr.arketin£  and  utili25abion  of  their  forest  products. 
The  Department,  on  request  of  the  War  Production  Board,  is  carrying  on  a 
program  to  increase  the  output  of  forest  products.    This  program,  knovm 
as  the  Timber  Production  -'var  Project,  .is  aiding  farmers  as  well  as  other 
timber'  producers  >;ith  problems  that  are  now  hindering  production. 

The  following  tabulation  sho^.TS  the  esbimated  production  of  the  various 
wood  products  for -the  years  1943  through  1945.    Production  estimates  for 
1945  are  based  on  the  ascuiripbi.on  that  the  European  wf.r  will  be  over  this 
year  and  that  there  will  be  nome  improvement  in  both  bhe  labor  and  equip- 
ment supply. 


• 

1943 

• 

Estimated 

Produc  bion 

Total    :  : 
.  Product                     Production  J 

Percent  : 
from  .  : 
farms  : 

1 

1944  1 

:  1945 

Lumber  -  Mil.  bd.  ft.. 

34,940 

21 

33,650 

32,300 

Veneer  Logs  -  Mil.  bd.  ft  •; 

■•  1;711 

20 

1,720 

1,780 

Misc.  logs  -      "       "  " 

UO 

58 

130 

.130 

Pulpwood  -  M  cords 

U,030 

28 

15,25c 

15,250 

Fuel  wood  -  K  cords.  ... 

63,650 

77 

63,620 

64,000 

Chemical  wood  -  M  cords.: 

760 

24 

768 

740  ■ 

Tannin  wood  -■     "    ■.  '•' 

376 

47 

.  380 

500 

Tannin  bark  -  '   ".  " 

80 

18 

65 

90, 

Misc.  ■cordvrood;  -  ll  cords 

1,090 

60 

,  1,100 

1,000 

Poles  -  Mil.  ■  pes ...  •  .  . 

3.8 

22 

4.0\ 

4*4 

Piling          .  " 

2.2 

26 

2.3 

.  2.2 

Posts  -  " 

248 

83 

250 

350 

Cross  ties  (hewn)  -  Mil. pes- 

24  ' 

.52. 

24 

24  . 

Mine  timbers  (round)  - 

Mil.  cu.  ft,  , 

•  126 

41  . 

129 

130 

Cooperage  -  Mil,  barrels 

■  &  Kegs 

40 

28 

38.5 

45 

Shingles  -  Mil,  squares 

3.5 

5 

3.3 

.5.0. 
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PROPOSED  19/^5  STJPFORT  PRICES  ON  FART'  PRODUCTS 

The  proposed  194-5  si.ipport  prices  surnir.arized  in  this  statement  are  neces-- 
sarily  contingent  upon  actibn  by  the  Confress  providing  funds  and  authori- 
zations for  carrying  out  the  program. 

Support  prices  for  needed  crops  and  classes  of  livestock  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  war  food  program.    Generally  announced  in  advance  of  the  time 
when  farmers  must  plant  their  crops  or  plan  their  livestock  production, 
they  assure  specified  returns  and  are  the  farmers'  equivalent  of  the  con- 
tract prices'  which  cover  the  operations  of  producers  of  guns,  am.munitions, 
ships,  tanks, . airplanes ,  clothing,  and  other  war  materials.  Moreover, 
the  relative  levels  at  which  these  support  prices  are  established  con- 
stitute one  of  "the  more  important  devices  available  to  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration for  encouraging  the  most  desirable  pattern  of  agricultural 
production. 

The  chief  legislative  bases  for  the  support-price  program  are  section  302 
of  the  'Agricultural  Ad^'ustment  Act  of  1938,  as  supplemented,  by  section  8 
of  the  act  of  October  2,  194-2,  and  the  so-called  Steagall  Amendment,  or 
section  L,  (a)  of  the  act  approved  July  1,  194-1,  as  amiended  by  the  act  of 
October  2,  194-2. 

This  legislation  requires  that  the  basic  crops  —  corn,  cotton,  wheat, 
rice_,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  for  nuts  —  be  supported  at  90  percent  of 
parity  (92-g-  percent  in  the  case  of  cotton)  if  marketing  quotas  have  not 
been  disapproved,  regardless  of  whether  a  support  at  such  level  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  needed  wartime  production.     Prices  must  also  be  sup- 
ported   at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  parity  or  comparable  price 
for  any  nonbasic  commodity  for  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  en- 
courage a  substantial  expansion  of  production. 

Since  prices  generally  must  be  supported  at  about  90  percent  of  parity, 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  support  prices  for  sore  of  the  more  ■'orgently 
needed  coram.odities  at  levels  -considerably  above  parity  in  order  to  assure 
prices  attractive  enough  to  obtain  the  necessary  shifts  in  production. 

So  far,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  ?/ar  Food  Administrator 
has  asked  imder  the  Steagall  Amendment  for  an  expansion  in  production 
of  hogs,  eggs,  chickens  (excluding  chickens  v\reighing  less  than  3  pounds 
live  weight  and  all  broilers),  turkeys,  •milk  and  butterfat,  designated 
varities  of  dry  peas,  designated  varieties  of  dry  beans,  soybeans 
for  oil,  flaxseed  for  oil,  peanuts  for  oil,  potatoes,  cured  sweetpota toes, 
and  American-Egyptian  cotton.     It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  War  Food 
Administration  is  directed  to  support  the  prices,  of  these  com.m.odities 
as  well  as  the  basic  commodities  —  corn,  cotton,  v\/heat,  rice,  tobacco, 
and  peanuts  for  nuts  —  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity  for  a 
period  extending  until  2  years  after  the  January  1  following  the  date 
on  which  the  President  or  the  Congress  shall  have  proclaimed  hostilities 
to  have  ended. 

In  addition  to  the  commodities  for  which  support  prices  have  been  formally 
proclaimed  under  the  Steagall  Amendment  or  for  which  loans  are  specifically 
required  by  legislation,  support  prices  or  loans  are  proposed  for  194-5  for 
a  number  of  other  comm.odities,  including  sugar  beets,  sugarcane,  rye, 
barley,  grain  sorghums,  vegetables  for  canning,  and  a  number  of  grass  and 
legume  seeds. 

Support-price  programs  are  carried  out  through  purchase  of  com.modities  for 
military,  lend-lease,  and  other  governmental  uses,  including  purchases 
out  of  the  30  percent  of  the  tariff  revenues  appropriated  by  section  32 
of  Pijiblic  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  or  through  loans.,  purchases, 
and  other  operations  conducted  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
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livestock  and 

In  general,  the  support  prices  for/livestock  products  extend  tirirough  December 
31,  1945,  while  the  support  prices  for  crops .  groivn  and  harvested  in  194-5 
extend  tiirough  June  Jd,  1946.  •  In  the  case  cf  hogs,  however,  support  prices 
have  been  anno-ancod  for  the  period  ending  March  31^  194-6,  in  order  to  assure 
returns  frora  the  spring  pig  crop  of  194-5. 


WliEAT 

Non-recourso  loans  at  9^  percent  of  the  parity  price  as  of  July  1;-  194-5?  will 
be  made  available  to  farmers-  on  wheat  produced  in  194-5  and  stored  on  farms  or 
in  warehouses.     The  specific  schedule  of  loan  rates,  with  differentials  for 
location,  grade,  and  quality  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date.    The  loans 
will  be  available  \intil  December  31,'  1945,  and  will  mature  on  April  30,  I946, 
or  earlier  upon  demand. 


■  ^  CORN 

Non-recourse  loans  at  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  as  of  October  1,  1945, 
will  be  made  available  to  farmers  on  corn  produced  in  1945  and^  stored  on  farms. 
The  specific  loan  rate  for  each  location  mil  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 
Corn  grading  No,.  3,  or  better-,- except  for  moisture  content,  will' be  eligiblle 
for  loan.    Ear  corn  containing  more  than.20-|^  percent  moisture  and  shelled  corn 
containing  more  than  I32  percent  moisture  will  not  be  eligible  for  loans.  The 
loans-  will  be  available  as  follows:    From.  December  1,  1945,-  to  Blarch  31,  1946, 
for  ear-  corn  containing  not  more  than  20-2-  P«ircent  moisture;  from  December  1, 

1945,  to  April  30,  1946,  for  ear  corn  containing  not  more  than  172  percent 
moistur-e;  from  December  1,  1945,  to  May  31,  1946,  for  ear  corn  containing 
not  more  than  15-2-  percent  moisture;  and  from  June  1,  1946,  to ,  September  30, 

1946,  for  shelled  corn  containing  not  more  than  I32  percent  moisture.  The 
loans  will  mature  on  September  30,  1947,  or  earlier  upon  demand, 

COTTON 

Non -recourse  loans  at  92f  percent  of  the  parity  price  as  -of  August  1,  1945, 
will  be  made  available  to  farmers  on  American  Upland  cotton  produced  in  1.945 
and  stored  on  farms  or  in  warehouses.     The  basic  loan  rate,  will  be  for, 
Middling  7/8  inch  cotton,  with  appropriate  premiums  and  discounts  for  other  ■ 
qualities  and  differentials  according  to  location.     The  specific  schedule  of 
loan,  rates,  vd-th  premiums  and  discounts  based  on  market  prices  from  August  1,- 
1944,  to  June.  30,  1945,  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date.     The  loans  Tfill  be 
available  until  May  1,  1946,  and  mil  mature  July  31,  1946,  or  earlier  upon  ■ 
demand.  ,     '     ,    ■  .  ■  ■ 

RICE  ■  ■ 

Non-rccourse  loans  at  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  as  of  Augus-t  1,  1945, 
will  be  made  available  to  farmers  and  cooperative  associations  on  rough 
rice  produced  in  1945  and  stored  on  farm^s  or  in  warehouses.     The  specific 
schediole  of  loan  rates  with  differentials  for  location,  variety,  grade,  and 
milling  quality  will  be  annoianced  at  a  later  date.     The  loans  will  be 
available-  from  September  1,  1945,  to  February  28-,  1946.     They  will  mature  on 
Jmic  30,  1946,  in  southern  States  and  on  July  31,  1946,  in  California,  or 
earlier  upon  demand, 

TOBACCO  ..  .. 

Non-recourse  loans  at  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  as  of  the  beginning  of' 
the  marketing  year  (July  1,  1945,  for  flue-cured  to-bacco  and  October  1,  1945, 
for  other  types)  mil  be  made  available  to  farmers  and  cooperative  associa- 
tions on  tobacco  produced  in  1945  and  stored  in  warehouses.     The  specific 
schedules  of  loan  rates  mil  be  announced  at  a  later  date.     In  addition,  the 
Administration  will  purchase  tobacco  through  dealers  as  required  for 
governmental  purposes. 
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Peanuts  produqed.  in  1945  will  be  supported  at  base  prioqs  to,  farmers  of  t?160  per,, 
ton  for  Spanish,  Virginia,  and  Valencia /tiypes  and . |i45'.|)er  ton  for  Runner  types. 
These  basQ  prices  are  for  peanuts. having  a  sound,  mature  kernel  content  of  65  ^ 
percent  in  the  case  of  Virginia,  Valencia,  and  Runner  types  and  70  percent  in  . 
the  case  of  Spanish  types^  .  Premiums 'and  discounts  vfill  be.  established  for  other 
qualities.    The  War  Food  Administration  (which  will  be/only  authorized  buyer  of 
1945  crop  peanuts)  will  enter  into  price  supporting  contracts  mth  shellers, 
crushers  and  producer  cooperative _  associations  under  which  they  mil  agree  to 
purchase  peanuts  from  farmers  foir  the  account  of  .the  Administration  at  not  less 
than  the  support  prices,'.and.  the  Administration  vfill  agree  to  make  peanuts  avail- 
able for  processing  and  distribution  at  prices  based  upon  applicable  ceilings. 
The  --administration  will  ajso'make  loans  on  fanners'  stock  peanuts  available 
through  cooperative  associations, 

»  ■ 

SOYBEANS 

Soybeans  "produced  in  1945  will  be' supported  at  a  -price  to  farmers  of  4p2.04  per  "»* 
bushel  for  green  and  yellov;  soybeans  grading  No,  2  or  better,  with  not  more  than 
14  percent  moisture  content,  delivered  to- country  elevators  or  other  ' nolnnal  pro- 
ducer del  ivery  ■  points ,     Premiums  vrill  be  provided  for  lovfor  moisture  content  and. 
discounts-  for  lower  grades.     Support  priGes  mil  be  20  cents -per  bushel  lower  for 
brown,  black  and  mixed  soybeans.     The  specif ic- schedule  of  support  prices  will  be 
announced  at  a  later  date.  '  -    '  -  ' 

Non-recourse  loans -at  the  support  prices  .mil  be  made  available  , to  farmers-on 
soybeans  produced  in  1945  and  stored  on  farms.     The  loans  will  be  available  until 
January  31,  1946,  and  will  mature  on  April. 30,   1946,  or  earlier  upon  demand,  ■ 

The  War  Food  Administration  Vfill  also  offer  to  purchase  soybeans  at  the  support 
prices  through  term.inal  and  other  elevators .  and  to  enter  into  price  supporting 
contracts  with  processors  under- which  procossor-s  •  will  agree  to  pay  not  less  than 
the  support  prices  for  soybeans  purchased  by  them..,.  .  .» 

•  FLAXSEED  ■  '  '  ' 

Support  prices  for  U.  S.  No,  1  flaxseed  produced  in  1945  and  delivered  to  pro- 
cessor's plant  in  carload  lots  will  be  .'t!3.00  per  bushel  at  Mankato,  Minneapolis  and 
Red  Wing,  Minnesota,'  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  ■Illinois  and  Portland,  Oregon, 
^^3.20  per  bushel  ;at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  California,  $2,85  per  bushel 
at  Emporia  and 'Frodohia,  Kahsas, '  and  v2,80  per  bushel  ^at  Corpus  Christi, 
Harlingen,  and '-Houston,  Texas,     Support  jirices  for  flaxseed  grading  U.  S,  Wo.  2 
vfill  be  5  cents  per  bushel  less.   '  The  support  prices  at 'local  markets  Will 'be  the 
applicable  terminal  price  less  freight  and  handling  charges.    The  specific  sched.r 
ule  of  support 'prices  -will  be  announced' at '  a  later  date.  "  '  ■'• 

Non-recourse  loans  fit  the ^'s .'pport-  prices  %\rill  be  made  available  to  farmers  on' 
flaxseed' produced  in  194-5  and  st-P.'l'ed.  on  farms  or  •  in  warehouse's .     The  loans-  will 
be  available  "until  October  31,   1945,  on  California  arid  Arizoiia  flaxseed  and  until 
January  31,  1946,  .  oh  all  other  flaxseed.     The  loans  vfill  mature  upon  demand  but 
not  later  than  March  31,  1946,  for  California  and  Arizen  flaxseed  and  not  later 
than  Juno  30,  1946,  for  all  other  flaxseed, 

DRY  EDIBLE  BEANS' ' 

During  the  period  ending  June.  30,   1946,  the  ¥lp.r  Food  .idrainist ration  viill  purchase- 
certairi  designated  varietal,  types  of  dry  edible  beans  '  produced  "  in  1945  and  / 
offered  for. .sale  to  the  Administration  pursuant  to  prpccdures.which.it  vrill  , 
announce  at  a  later  date,  ^  Purchases  mll'be'mado  in  carload' .  lots.,  .cleai^od  -and 
bagged,  f.o.b.  cars  at  country  shipping  points,  at  thQ^  following  prices;  .for, -U.  3. 
No,  1  grade  beans:    ;^8,G0  pgr  hundred  pgunds  for  Light  Red  Kidney,  Dark  Red  .Kidney, 
and  Western  Red  Kidney  beans;    '17 .50  per 'hvmdred  pounds  for  Lim.a  and  .Baby  Lima 
beans;     ^6, 50  per  hundred  pounds  for  Pea!,  Mcdiiam '^''/hite,  'Great  Northern,  Small 
Ylhxte,  Flat  Small  V.Pnite, 
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Pink,  Western  Cranberry,  and  Small  Red  beans;  $6.20  per  hundred  jjounds  for 
Caiiromia    Blackeye  beans;  $6.15  per  hundred  pounds  for  Cranberry  beans 
•ther  than  Western;  ^5«75  per  himdred  pounds  for  Southern  Blackeye  peas; 
and  $5 ♦4.0  per  hundred  pounds  for  Pinto'  beans.    U.  S.  No.  2  grade  of  the 
above  varietal  types  will  be  purchased  at  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less 
than  the  prices  for  the  U.S.  No,  1  grade. 

The  Administration  vdll  offer  price  supporting  contracts  to  country  shippers 
under  which  the  shippers  will  agree  to  pay  farmers  for  thresher;^run  beans 
not  less  than  the  support  price  minus  the  established  margin  for  cleaning, 
bagging,  labeling,  and  merchandising.    The  War  Food  Administration  may  refuse 
to  accept  offers  from  dealers  whose  cleaning  and  handling  margin  is  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  rate  approved  by  it* 

Non-recourse  loans  will  be  mad4  available  to  farmers  on  thresher-run  beans 
•f  the  designated  varietal  types,  except  Cranberry  beans,  California  Black- 
eye  beans,  and  Southern  Blackeye  peas,  vrhich  are  produced  in  194-5  and  stored 
on  farms  or  in  warehouses  provided  warehouse  charges  are  prepaid  through 
April  30,  1946.    The  loan  rates,  except  on  Pinto  beans,  will  be  $5.50  per 
hundred  pounds  for  U.  S.  No.  1,  $5.35  per  hundred  pounds  for    U.  ^«  No,  2, 
and  |5.10  per  hundred  pounds  for  U.  S.  No,  3.    The  loan  rates  on  Pinto 
beans  ivill  be  $1.00  per  hundred  pounds  lov/er  than  these  rates.    Beans  which 
have  a  moisture  content  of  more  than  18  percent  or  which,  after  cleaning, 
will  contain  defects  in  excess  of  10  percent,  will  not  be  eligible  for  loan. 
The  loans  will  be  available  until  December  31,  1945,  and  will  mature  on 
April  30,  1946,  or  earlier  upon  demand. 


DRY  EDIBLE  PEAS    -    SMOOTH  TYPES 

During  the  period  ending  June-  30,  1946,  the  Vfar  Food  Administration  will 
purchase  smooth  type  dry  peas  of  the  varietal  types  Alaska,  Bluebell,  Scotch 
Green,  First  and  Best,  Marrowfat,  Colorado  Ytoite,  and  White  Canada,  produced 
in  1945  and  offered  for  sale  to  the  Administration  pursuani.  to  procedures 
which  it  v/ill  announce  at  a  later  date.    Purchases  will  be  made  in  carload 
lots,  cleaned  and  bagged,  f.o.b.  cars'  at  country  shipping  points  at  the 
following  prices:    For  the  designated  varietal  types  except  Colorado  White, 
U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  $4.50  per  hundred  pounds;  U.  S.  No.  2  grade,  $4.25  per 
hundred  pounds;  for  Colorado  Vifhite,  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  $4.25  per  hundred 
pounds;  U.  S.  No.  2  grade,  $4*00  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  Administration  will  offer  price  supporting  contracts  t»  country  shippers 
under  which  the  shippers  will  agree  to  pay  farmers  for  thresher-run  peas  not 
less  than  the  support  price  minus  the  established  margin  for  cleaning,  bagg- 
ing, labeling,  and  merchandising.    The  UFA  may  refuse  to  accept  offers  from 

dealers  v^hose  cleaning  and  handling  margin  is  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  approved  by  it. 


POTATOES  ' 

Support  prices  on  potatoes  produced  in  1945  will  reflect  90  percent  of  the 
parity  price  ealculated  as  of  January  1,  1945,  for  early  and  intermediate 
potatoes  and  as  of  July  1,  1945,  for  the  remainder  of  the  crop.    The  support 
prices  will  apply  only  to  potatoes  which  grade  U.  S,  No,  1  or  U.  S,  Com- 
mercial containing  not  less  than  80  percent  of  U.  S,  No.  1  quality.  The 
support  prices  will  be  effective  at  the  shipping  point  level  on  the  basis 
of  potatoes  graded,  sacked,  and  loaded  f .♦.b.  cars.    The  specific  schedule  . 
of  support  prices  by  area,  grade,  variety,  and  month  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

F»r  early  and  intermediate  p<^tatoes  the  War  Food  Administration  will  offer 
t^  purchase  potatoes  at  the  support  prices  from  farmers  or  from  dealers  who 
pay  not  loss  than  the  equivalent  of  the  support  prices  for  the  potatoes  they 
purchase  from  farmers. 
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For  lato  potatoes  the  Administration  vdll  make  loans  on  potatoes  stored  on 
farms  or  in  warehouses  available  to  farmers  and  cooperative  associations, 
and  to  dealers  who  pay  farmers  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  the  support 
prices.     The  loans  mil  be  non-recourse  regarding  market  value  but  the 
borrower  will  be  responsible  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  potatoes 
stored,  excluding  losses  caused  by  flood,  fire,  theft,  windstorm,  or 
lightning  for  which  the  borrower  is  not  responsible.  The  loans  will  be  made 
available  between  September  15  and  December  15,  19-45,  and  will  mature  on 
March  31,  19^6,  or  earlier  upon  demand.    The  specific  schedule  of  loan  rates 
by  area,  grade,  and  variety  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 

cured'  Si.-ffiET  POTATOES 

Non-recourse  loans  will  be  made  available  to  farmers  and  cooperative  associa- 
tions on  cured  svreet  potp.toes  produced  in  194-5,  packed  in  standard  crates, 
baskets  or  hampers,  and  assembled  m  lots  of  1,000  bushels  or  more  in 
approved  storage  warehouses.    Loans  will  also  be  made  available  to  dealers 
Y\rho  pay  farmers  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  the  support  prices.  The 
loans  mil  be  m.ade  at  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  as  of  November  1,  1945, 
but  in  no  event  less  than  the  following  rates  per  bushel  for  U.  ^.  No.  1 
grade.    ^1,50  from  November  15  to  December  31,  $1.65  in  January,  and  $1.75 
in  February.     The  loan  rates  for  U.  S.  No«  2  sweet  potatoes  containing  not 
less  than  75  percent  of  U.  S.  No.  1  quality  vdll  be  15  cents  per  bushel  less 
than  the  rates  of  U.  S.  No.  1.     T^e  loans  will  be  available  from  November  15, 
1945,  to  February  25,  1946,  and  v.dll  mature  on  April  I5,  194-6,  or  earlier 
upon  demand. 

The  price  support  loans  vd.ll  be  supplemented,  if  necessary,  by  piirchases 
of  uncured  sweet  potatoes  in  carload  lots  for  relief  purposes  and  by  such 
other  siirplus  diversion  programxS  as  may  be  practicable. 

A?]ERIC.JM-EGYPTIiJN  COTTOl.^ 

Non-recourse  loans  at  rates  based  on  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  as  of 
August  1,  194-5,  for  average  quality,  Yirill  be  made  available  to  farmers  on 
Amen can -Egyptian  cotton  produced  in  1945  and  stored  in  warehouses.  The 
loan  rate  will  be  adjusted  to,  and  announced  on,  the  basic  quality  grade 
(No.  2,  1-|  inches,  net  weight),  vdth  appropriate  premiums  and  discounts  for 
other  grades  and  staples,  and  vdth  differ entie.ls  according  to  location.  The 
specific  schedule  of  loan  rates  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date.  The 
loans  will  bo  available  until  May  1,  194-6,  and  vdll  mature  on  July  31,  1946, 
or  earlier  upon  demand. 


HOGS 

During  the  period  ending  Mo-rch  3I,  1946,  the  War  Food  Administration  will 
support  prices  forihogs  at  not  loss  than  90  percent  of  theparity  price,  but 
in  no  event  less  than  previously  designated  prices  for  good  and  choice 
butcher  hogs  (barrows  and  gilts)  vreighing  200  to  24O  pounds.    For  the  Chicag- 
Illinois,  market  the  designrted  support  price  for  these  grades  and  weights  o: 
hogs  is  ;^12,50  per  hundredweight.     The  support  prices  at  other  markets  "vd.ll 
be  at  such  differentials  from  the  Chicago  market  as  are  specified  in  War  Foo' 
Order  No.  75 •     -^his  m^ans  that  in  general  the  support  price  at  other  markets 
will  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  ceiling  price  as  per  hundred-weigh' 

bears  to  the  ceiling  price  at  Chicago. 

The  YiTar  Food  j^dministration  Yri.ll  purchase  federally  'inspected  pork  products 
at  prices  Yfhich  Yri.ll  enable  slaughterers  to  pay  not  less  than  the  designated 
support  prices  forhogs.    TiTar  Food  Order  No,  75  requires  slaughterers  to  pay 
not  less  than  the  support  prices  for  hogs.    As  an  additional  price  support 
measxare,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  stands  rcadj'"  to  withhold 
sla.ughter  payments  from  any  slaughterer  Yvho  purchases  hogs  beloxv  the  support 
prices  during  the  period  for  Yvhich  such  payments  are  provided. 
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-     MILK  AND  BUTTERFAT 

The  War  Fo'^d  Administration  has  already  announced  the  rates  at  which  dairy 
production  payments  will  be  made  to  farmers  during  the  period  ending  March  31, 
1945.    Announcement  will  be  made  later  as  to  what  the  program  will  be  after 
that  date. 

EGGS  • 

The  program  for  eggs  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 

CHICKENS  (EXCLUDING  CHICKENS  ^^lillGHING  LESS  TIUJ^  THREE  AND 
QNE-Hi'XF  POUNDS  LIVE  I'iJEIGHT  l^JD  IJSL  BROILERS)  AND  TURKEYS 

During  the  period  ending  December  31,  194-5,  the  ''■^ar  Food  Administration  will 
support  prices  to  farmers  for  chickens  (excluding  chickens  vreighing  less  than 
three  and' one-half  pounds  live  weight  and  all  broilers)  and  turkeys  at  90  per- 
c  ent':  of  the  parity  prices.    Specific  schedules  of  support  prices  and  the 
methods  of  support  will  be  announced  at  the  time  price  supporting  operations 
are  heeded.         '  -  ■ 

SUGiJl  BEETS    •  • 

The  Yfar  Food  iidirdnistration  ■will  ofj'er  to  enter  into  price  supporting  agree- 
ments with  sugar  beet  processors  under  which  the  Administration,  through  the 
processors,  mil  assure  farmers  a  national  average  return  for  194-5-crop  sugar 
beets  of  standard- quality  !)iJ3«00-per  ton  higher  than  the  average  return  for 
1942-crop  sugar  beets  of  standard  quality.     (Sugar  beets  of  standard  quality 
contain  16.5  percent^ sucrose  if  ttisted  as  bought  or  16.2  percent  sucrose  if 
tested  as  sliced.)     This  price  support  mil  be  applicable  to  sugar  beets 
delivered  to  the  processors  at  the  usual  delivery  points.     It  is  estimated 
that  total  ret\rrns  to  growers  from  the  1945  crop,  including  payments  under 
the  Sugcar  Act  of  1937,  will  average  around  .;i5l2.50  per  ton  for  sugar  beets 
of  the  average  quality  of  recent  years.    Payments  under  this  program  are 
contingent  upon  an  appropriation  by  the  Congress. 

L0UISIi.N.;  AND  FLORIDA  SUG.J^CiiNE 

The  price  support  program  for  the  1945  crop  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  sugar- 
cane ?/as  announced  on  August  5,  1944.    Under  this  program  thd*  War  Food  Admin- 
istration will  enter  into  agreements  with  sugarcane  processors  und...r  which 
price  support  ps-yments  (which  vd-11  be  in  addition  to  payments"  under  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937)  T>rill  be  made  to  farmers  through  the  processors.     The  rates  of 
these  payments,  subject  to  doYmv/ard  adjustment  in  the  event  of  an  advance  in 
the  market  price  of  sugar,  are:    For  Louisiana,  about  5I.6O  per  ton  of 
sugarcane  of  the  average  quality  of  recent  years  (;^jl.53  per  ton  of  "standard" 
cane) ;  For  Florida,  ^pl,60  per  ton  of  average  sugarcane,  the  payment  to  be 
graduated  upvirard  or  downward  on  the  basis  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  commer- 
cially recoverable  from  the  cane.    These  payments  are  contingent  upon  an 
appropriation  by  the  Congress. 


RYE 

Non-recourse  loans  will  be  made  available  to  farmers  on  rye  produced  in  1945 
and  stored  on  farms  or  in  warehouses.    The  loan  rate  for  rye  grading  No.  2 
or  better  or  grading  No,  3  solely  on  test  weight  will  be  75  cents  per  bushel 
Discounts  will  be  made  on  rye  containing  ergot.    A  deduction  of  7  cents  per 
bushel  will  be  made  on  warehouse-stored  rye  unless  the  producer  has  paid  the 
storage  charges  through  ii.pril  30,*  I946.     The  loans  -vri-ll  be  available  until 
December  31,  1945,  and  will  mature  on  April  30,  1946,-  or  earlier  upon  demand. 
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BARLEY 

Non-recourse  loans  will  be  made  available  to  farmers  on  barley  produced  in 
1945  and  stored  on  farms  or  in  warehouses.     The  loan  rate  for  No.  1  barley- 
will  average  80  cents  per  bushel  on  a  farm  storage  basis  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  but  will  vary  by  areas  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  of  differ- 
entials to  be  announced  later.    Discounts  from  these  rates  will  be  made  for 
lower  grades.    A  deduction  of  7  cents  per  bushel  -will  be  made  on  warehouse- 
stored  barley 'unless  the  producer  has  paid  the  storage  charges  through 
April  30,  1946.    The  loans  mil  be  available  until  December  31,  1945,  and  \i 
vail  mature  on  April  30,.  1946,  or  earlier  upon  demand.  . 


GRAIN  SORGHUl^JS 

Non-recourse  loans  will  be  made  available  to  farmers  on  grain  sorghums  pro- 
duced in  1945  and  stored  on  farms  or  in  warehouses.    The  loan  rate  for  grain 
sorghums  grading  No,  2  or  better  will  average  ^1.65  per  hundred  po.unds  on  a 
farm  storage  basis  for  the  country  as  a  whole  but  will  vary  by  areas  in 
accordance  with  a  schedule  of  differentials  to  be  announced  later.  Discounts 
froi:i  these  rates  will  be  8  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  No.  3  grade  and  16 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  No.  4  grade.    In  addition,  a  discount  of  3  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  mil  apply  to  mixed  grain  sorghums.     Grain  sorghums  grad- 
ing discolored,  wecvily,  or  smutty  will  not  be  eligible  for  loans.    A  deduc- 
tion of  12  cents  per  hundred  pounds  mil  be  made  on  warehouse-stored  grain 
sorghums  unless  the  producer  has  paid  the  storage  charges  through-  June  30, 
1946.    The  loans  will  be  available  until  February  28,  1945,  and  Yirill  mature 
on  April  30,  1946,  or  earlier  upon  demand. 


VEGETxiBLES  FOR  CANNING  ' 

prices  to  farmers  for  snap  beans,  sweet  corn,  green  peas,  and  tomatoes  grown 
in  1945  for  canning  will  be  supported  by  the  Yifar  Food  Administration  through 
price-supporting  contracts  with  c.-^nners  who  are  certified  by  State  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Committees  as  agreeing  to  contract  with  farmers  for  at 
least  the  specified  support  levels  for  the  raw  products  and  by  the  acceptance 
of  all  offers  of  such  canners  to  sell  specified  products  to  the  Administration 
■"■he  farmer  vj-ho  contracts  mth  a  certified  canner  vrLll  have  assurance  of 
receiving  the  support  prices.     No  provision  will  be  made  for  obtaining  sup- 
port prices  in  any  other  manner,  and  no  obligation  will  be  made  to  support 
prices  for  uncontracted  products  at  any  level. 

The  1945  grower  support  prices  for  the  four  canning  vegetables,  on  a  national 
average  basis,  vd.ll  compare  as  follov>rs  vri.th  1944  support  prices:  tomatoes, 
the  same;  corn,  50  cents  a  ton  less;  peas,  -^3.50  a  ton  less;  and  snap  beans 
about  $10  a  ton  less.    Detailed  schedules  of  1945  grower  support  prices  for 
these  vegetables  for  canning  'by  varieties,  grades,  sizes,  and  producing 
areas  vrLll  bt,  announced  at  an  early  date. 

The  War  Food  Administration  will  accept  tie  1945  pack  of  canned  snap-beans, 
sweet  corn,  green  peas,  tomatoes,  and  tomato  juice  of  designated  specifica- 
tions offered  .to  it  by  certified  canners  at  prices,  and  in  accordance  vath 
conditions,  vfhich  will  be  announced  at,  a  later  date.     The  support  level  for 
certified  canners  who  purchase  raw  material  on  the  open  market  will  be  ad- 
justed for  any  rav/  product  costs  below  the  support  levels. 

FRESH  VEGET..BLES 

The  ViTar  Food  Administration  vrill  extend  assistance  to  fresh  vegetable-  growers 
to  the  extent  possible  through  (1)  encouragement  cpf  movriment  through  norm.al 
trade  channels,  (2)  diversion  of  surplus  fresh  vegetables  to  processing 
channels,  and  (3)  purchases  of  surplus  fresh  vegetables  for  distribution 
through  Government  channels.    Hov/ever,  no  support  prices  for  1945  crop  vege- 
tables grovm  for  fresh  market  vri.ll  be  designated. 
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Any  purchases  that  may  be  made  to  relieve  surpluses  will  necessarily  be  limited 
in  quantity  to  the  extent  of  available  eligible  outlets.     Furthermore^  purchases 
will  be  confined  to  those  vegetables,  qualities,  and  grades  which  are  suit- 
able for  distribution. 

YflNTER  COVER  CROP  SEEDS 

Under  the  price  support  program  for  winter  cover  crop  seed  produced  in  194-5? 
the  YiTar  Food  Administration  will  purchase  from  farmers  recle.aned,  bagged  seed, 
which  is  fumigated  when  necessary,  on  the  basis  of  the  following  prices  per 
pound  for  top  quality  seed:    Hairy  vetch,  12  cents;  certified  Willamette  vetch, 
6  cents;  crimson  clover,  11^  cents;  common  rye-grass,  7^  cents.    Also,  non- 
recourse loans  mil  be  made  available  to  farmers  on  Austrian  yriinter  peas  at 
3"i"  cents  per  pound  and  on  Rough  pea  vino  and  Blue  lupine  at  5  cents  per  pound. 
■Discounts  are  provided  for  seed  which  fails  to  meet  basic  specifications. 
Purchase  prices  and  loan  rates  (except  for  Blue  lupine)  are  1  cent  per  pound 
higher  in  Southern  and  East  Central  States  to  equalize  freight  costs.  De- 
tailed schedules  of  purchase  prices  and  loan  rates  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

ffi.Y  AM)  PASTURE  SEEDS 

Non-recourse  loans  will  be  made  available  to  farmers  on  specified  kinds  of  hay 
and  pasture  seeds  produced  in  1945  which  are  cleaned,  bagged,  tagged,  and 
delivered  to  a  warehouse.     The  following  price  for  each  kind  of  seed  included 
in  the  program  is  for  seed  that  meets  the  maximum  standards  of  piirity  and 
germination.     Further  details  mil  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 


Cents  per  Pound  Cents  per  Pound 


ComjTion 

Certified 

Common 

Certif: 

Seed 

Seed 

Seed 

Seed 

Alfalfa 

Northern 

33 

4.0 

Bahia 

20 

30 

Central 

30 

37 

Okla.  "approved 

Big  bluestem 

20 

25 

origin" 

30 

Southern 

26 

33 

Little  bluestem 

20 

25 

Alsike  clover 

25 

Sand  bluestem 

25 

Alyce  clover 

18 

Smooth  bromegrass 

15 

Biennial  white 

^  Buffalo  grass 

40 

50 

sweetclover 

9 

15 

Dallis  grass 

29  ' 

Biennial  yellow 

sweet clover 

9 

15 

Blue  grama 

15 

Biennial  mixed 

Sideoats  grama 

20 

25 

sweetclover 

8 

Orchard  grass 

15 

18 

Black  medic 

20 

Sudan  grass 

4 

6 

Cluster  clover 

25 

Switchgrass 

20 

25 

Yellow  hopclover 

35 

Timothy 

4.5 

9 

Hubam  (Texas  only) 

10 

Crested  wheatgrass 

7 

Ladino  clover 

150 

Slender  wheatgrass 

7 

Lespedeza 

Common  and 

ViTe stern  wheatgrass 

10 

Tenn.  76 

20 

Kobe  and  Sericea 

15 

V>'eeping  lovegrass 

50 

Persian  clover 

25 

Red  clover 

28 

34 

Yfhite  clover  l/ 

50 

1/    In  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  only. 
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FEED  CROPS 

Reserves  of  feed  grains  have  been  drawn  upon  to  such  an  extent  that  on 
October  1,  1944  they  were  only  about  50%  as  large  as  the  average  for  the 
1957-41  period  when  substantial  reserves  were  accu.mulating.     The  carrj^'-over. 
on  October  1,  1944  was  less  than  two-thirds  as  large  as ' it  was  on  October  1  a 
year  ago.    It  was  necessary  to  import  considerable  quantities  of  grains^  par- 
ticularly wheat,  for  feed  in  1944,    In  addition  increased  quantities  of  domes- 
tic wheat  have  been  used  for  livestock  feed.    Kov/ever,  with  the  large  crops 
of  feed  grains  in  1944,  feed  grain  supplies  for  the  1944-45  feeding  year  are 
about  10^  more  per  livestock  production  unit  than  for  the  1943-44  feeding  year. 

Ilore  than  one-half  the  feed  crops  grov/n  in  1945  will  be  fed  in  1946.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  livestock  feed  requirernents  this  far  in  the  future 
vrith  real  accuracy  because  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  of  the  end  of  the 
war  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  the  possible  continued  dem^and  for  livestock 
products  abroad,  and  the  changes  in  demand  for  livestock  products  in  this 
co\mtry.     The  uncertainty  of  needs  for  war  and  relief  and  the  ever  present 
possibility  of  belov;  normal  grov.dng  v/eather  next  year  make  it  desirable  that 
every  precaution  be  taken  against  having  insufficient  feed  to  meet  the  future 
needs  for  livestock  production. 

In  view  of  these  factors  production  of  feed  grains  in  1945  at  about  1944  level 
is  recommended.    The  suggested  1945  goals  for  com,  oats  and  barley  are  the 
same  as  the  acreage  planted  in  1944.     "Die  suggested  grain  sorghum  goal  for 
1945  is  the  same  as  the  1944  goal,  which  is  slightly  less  than  the  1944 
planted  acreage .  ' 

An  accompanying  table  shovrs  for  the  period  1937  through  1941  feeding  years 
and  for  1942,  1943,  1944  and  1945  feeding  years  the  supplies  of  feed  grains, 
supplies  of  wheat  and  rye  for  feed,  and  the  byproduct  feeds.    It  also  shows 
utilization  of  these  feeds  and,  the  stocks  at  the  end  of  each  crop  year  for 
the  three  feed  grains,  corn,  oats  and  barley.    The  utilization  of  feed  for 
livestock  production  for  the  1944-45  feeding  year  is  based  upon  indicated 
1945  livestock  goals  and  for  the  1945-46  feeding  year  utilization  is  based 
on  esser.tially  the  same  livestock  feed  requirements. 

The  yields  which  were  assumed  as  most  likely  in  cstim.ating  the  production 
from  the  goal  acreages  were  31,?,  bushels  of  com  per  acre,  29,4  bushels  of 
oats,  20.1  bushels  of  barley  and  17  bushels  of  sorghum. 

In  the  deficit  grain  producing  areas  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  obtaining 
higher  j-lelds  per  acre  of  the  feed  grains,  largely  through  the  use  of  better 
seed,  improved  varieties,  better  fertilization,  and  timeliness  of  operations. 

The  supply  of  mixed' fertilizer  vn.ll  be  adequate  to  maintain  jrields  in  areas 
v/here  previously  used.     The  supply  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  for  direct  appli- 
cation vri.ll  be  insufficient  to  maintain  the  rate  of  application  made  in  1944; 
however,  larger  quantities  of  fertilizer  should  be  used  on  small  grains  in 
Southern  States  in  1945  to  increase  tlie  yields  and  improve  winter  cover 
effect  if  supplies  can  be  made  available. 

With  normal  yields  on  the  goal  acreages  there  should  be  no  serious  storage 
problems.    However,  if  the  goal  acreages  are  exceeded  and  the  yields  are 
above  average,  and  livestock  ne'eds  for  grain  are  not  increased,  some  storage 
problems  may  develop  in  the  surplus  ^rain -producing  areas. 

CORN:     The  suggested  planted  acreage  of  corn  in  1945  is  99,606,000  acres 
which  is  the  same  as  the  1944  indicated  planted  acreage  and  about  2,5  million 
acres  higher  than  the  1943  planted  acreage.     The  corn  production  from  the 
1945  acreage  goal  is  estimated  at  3,110  million  bushels.     Tnis  compares  vri. th 
3,^5B  million  bushels  indicated  for  1944  and  3,076  million  bushels  produced 
in  1943.    Stocks  of  corn  on  October  1,  1944  were  218  million  bushels  compared 
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to  .a  1957-41  average  of  469  million  bushels.    Ifith  assumed  production  and 
requirements  the  stocks  on  October  1,  1945  are  estimated  at  550  million 
bushels  and  as  656  million  bushels  on  October  1,  1946.    But  if  ^.delds  in  1945 
average  only  28,8  bushels  instead  of  the  assumed  3d.eld  of  31.2  bushels,  the 
carrjr-over  October  1,  1946  wouD.d  be  only  4cl  million  bushels,     ?ne  average 
1937-41  regional  jnelds  applied  to  3.945  i-cf;ional.  acreage  goal  giv^i  a  nation- 
al average  j'-ield  of  28 „8  bushels c    Sj.nce  tho  1937  -41  period,  howevf.^r  the 
acreage  of  hybrid  com  has  been  increased  about  40  million  acres.  Tforeover 
if  the  number  of  hens  and  pullets  on  farms  January  1,  1945  is  465  mdllion 
birds  instead  of  the  goal  of  420  million  birds  1.2  million  more  tons  of  feed 
"TOuld  be  used  for  egg  production  in  13^14-45  and  0,5  million  more  tons  in 
1945-46.    On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  feed  fed  per  unit  of  livestock 
production  in  1944-45  and  1945-46  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  (1,478  pounds)  as 
in  1943-44.     The  rate  of  feeding  in  1945-44  was  115  pounds  or  8  percent  above 
the  1957-41  average;  but  .5.8.  pounds  or  4  percent  below  that  of  1942-43.  If 
the  rate  of  feeding  for  1944-45  and  1945-46  vrere  assumed  to  be  mid^/ay  between 
that  of  1943-44  and  the  5-3'-ear  average  (1,448  pounds)  instead  of  the  same  as 
in  1943-44,  the  stocks  of  corn  on  October  1,  1945  as  here  con.puted,  rrould 
be  640  million  bushels  and  on  October  1,  1946  would  be  836  million  bushels. 

It  is  recognized  that  this  comparatively  large  acreage  of  com  along  wi.th 
other  intertilled  crops  vdll  require  in  many  areas  the  continuation  of  a  high 
percentage  of  the  land  in  intertilled  crops.    This  rail  necessitate  emnhasiz- 
ing  the  importance  of  conservation  farming  practices  ""^Aiich  ivill  offset  as 
far  as  possible  the  soil  erosion  and  fertility  losses  resulting  from  such 
intensive  cropping  system.s.     Hie  suggested  State  goals  for  1945  are  the  same 
as  .  the  1944  indicated  acreage  except  some  slight  decreases  in -some  of  the 
North  Central  States  where  the  acreage  of  other  crops  have  been  increased 
and  an  increase  in  Texas,  since  the  1944  indicated  acreage  is  considerably 
less  than  the  1943  acreage.  -  ■ 

0AT3;     The  sugges'ted  goal  for  oats  in  1945  is  44,023,000  acres,  the  same  as 
the  acreage  in  1944.    This  is  three  percent  larger  than  the  1943  acreage 
and  11  percent  larger  than  the  average  acreage  in  1937-41.   ""Tith  assumed 
yields  the  goal  acreage  rnLll  produce  1,292  million  bushels  in  1945  compared 
■with  1,191  million  bushels  in  1944,  1,144  million  bushels  in  1943  and  an 
average  of  1,130  million  bushels'  in  1937-41.    J^lthough  tho  1945  goal  is  the 
same  as  the  indicated  1944  acreage,  it  is  about  10  percent  larger  than  the 
1944  goal. 

The  acreage  of  oats  has  been  increasing  each  year  in  most  Southern  States 
where  oats  fit' into  the  rotation  system  and  produce  as  much  or  mor"-  feed  than 
other  crops.    Oats  also  fit  into  the  rotation  sj'-stcm  and  land  use  program 
in  other  areas,  and  utilize  farm  labor  I'/hen  it  is  not  generally''  needed  on 
other  higher  yielding  crops.    For  these  reasons,  maintenance  of  the  1944 
oats  acreage  in  1945  seems  desirable  mth  slight  decreases  in  the  acreage 
'in  some  ^brth  Central  States  because  of  increased  acreage  of  wheat  and  flax 
and  with  increased  oats  goals  in  most  of  the  Southern  States. 

BAPXFI;    The  suggested  goal  for  barley  is  the  same  as  -the  1944  acreage, 
14, 483, 000.    This  compares  mth  17.3  million  acres  in  1943  and  an  average  of 
14.5  .million  acres  in  1937-41.     The  1945  goal  is  about  20  percent  less  than 
the  1944  goal,    'J'ith  assumed  yields  the  goal  acreage  vrill  produce  292  million 
bushels  in  1945  compared  with  a  production  of  290  million  bushels  in  1944, 
322  million  bushels  in  1943,  and  an  average  of  286  million  bushels  in 
1957-41.    The  barley  acreage  in  the  North  Central  area  was  reduced  in  1944 
because  of  the  low  yields  obtained  in  194^.    Tith  low  jdelds  v/hich  occurred 
again  in  1944  in  this  area  and  considering  the  more  favorable  yields  of 
other  crops  and  the  need  for  the  land  for  growing  corn  and  soybeans  a  goal 
smaller  than  the  1944  goal  has  been  suggested  for  1945. 


(continued  on  page  4) 
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;  116,285 

1  c;Q    70  7 
XOO  ,  '  ' 

ICC     O  CO 

loo,  xbb 
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Stocks  end  of  crop  year  l/ 

:  20,07& 

xb ,0/0 

T  r\  o  OO 
lU,c«co 

19,797 

22,772 

Corn  (million  bushels)  . 

:  469 

367 

.  218- 

550 

656 

Oats  (million  bushels) 

:  173 

<c4o 

lyo 

200 

200 

Parley  (million  bushels) 

:  50 

104 

68 

50 

50 

l/    Farm,  terminal  marP:et  and 

Oovernmcnt-OTmed  stocks  of  corn  on  October  1, 

oats  July  1,  and  barley  June  1.^  sorghum  stocks  are  not  reported.  See 
text  for  a  discussion  of  some  factors  that  may  affect  the  carry-over 
stocks  of  com  on  October  1,  1945  and  194G. 
2/    Production  from  99,606,000  acres  of  corn,  44,023,000  acres  of  oats, 

14,483,000  acres  of  barlej'-  and  8.1  million  acres  of  sorghums  for  grain 
at  assumed  yields. 

3/    Estimated  feed  requirements  for  livestock  production  indicated  by  1945 

livestock  production  goals. 
4/    Estimated  feed  requirements  for  essentially  same  production  of  milk 

and  hogs  as  in  1944-45  and  for  a  slightly  lovrer  production  of  beef  cattle, 

sheep  and  poultry. 
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SORGHUM:    The  suggested  goal  for  sorghums  for  all  purposes  is  16,740,000 
acres,  the  same  as  the  1944  goal  and  about  one .million  acres  less  than  was 
planted  in  1944,,.  This  coft^ares  vdth  17.. 5  million  acres  in  1943  and  an 
average  of  17.1  million  acres  in  1937-41.    It  is  assumed  that  about  8,1 
million  acres  mil  be  harvested  for  grain  from,  the  goal  acreage  compared 
mth  an  indicated  8.4  million  acres  to  be  harvested  for  grain  in  1944 
and  6.6  mil3-ion  acres  harvested  for  grain  in  1943..  With  assumed  yields 
the  grain  sorghum  acreage  mil  produce  138  million  bushels  ,. in  1945  compared 
with  160  million  bushels  indicated  in  1944,  -103  million  bushels  in  1943  ahd 
an  "average  of  77  m.ill3-on  bushels 'in  1937-41. 

The  improved  high  yielding  varieties  of  sorghums  for  grain  suitable  for 
combining  have  made  sorghums  a  relatively  profitable"  '  crop,  particularly 
in  parts  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  where  it  competes  favorably/  mth  cotton 
production.    In  achieving  the  1945  wheat  goal  there  mil  probably  be  less, 
land  available  for  sorghums  in  1945  except  in  the  cotton  prDduc1.ng  areas 
of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  whore  grain  sorghums  compete  favorably  mth  cotton 
and  where  a  further  reduction  in  cotton  acreage  is  desirable,  - 


Number  Livestock  Production  Units  and  Feeding  P^te  per  Unit  l/ 


:  Ave-.- 

•  ■  ■ 

:  1937-  - 

:  Estimated 

Ills  timated 

Item 

'  -  Unit  :  38  to  < 

.1942-43 

.:  194^44  .  for 

for 

!-          :  1941- 

!  ■                :  1944-45 

•1945-46 

:  ■          :  42 

♦ 

Number  of  livestock  IHllion 
production  units  units        153.0     '  189-.4         189.6  169.0  166.5 


Feeding  rate  per  \         Pounds  .  . 

unit  "  per       1,363.0    1,536.0-    1,478.0       1,478.0  1,478,0 

'  uni  t  .   ^  

l/    AT^unit  of  livestock  production  is  4,237  pounds  of  milk,  314  pounds  of 
hogs,  833  pounds  of  cattle,  3,704  pounds  of  sheep  .and  lambs,.  185  do.zen  .■ 
eggs,  70  chickens  produced,  116  broilers  produced,  20  turkeys  produced, 
'or  .695  horses  and  mules  fed  a  year.    Each  of  these-  quantities  of  live- 
'  stock  production  uses  the  same  quantity  of  feed  concentrates  (average 
for  the  United  States). 
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COR^J;    Suggested  State  Goals  for  1945 


1945  Goal  (Thousands);    Acreage  (Thousands)  ;  %  Acreage --Goal  is  of 


1957- 


1944  :  1937- 


:1944 


[Production  : 

Acres 

J  41 

:  i^iaas. : Indie. ; 

41 

{1M3 

; Indie. 

Maine  \ 

680 

■17 

15 

16 

117 

113 

103 

100 

N.  H.  ; 

656 

n6 

115 

15 

16 

107 

107 

100 

Vt.  ! 

1  2,502 

65 

70 

64 

':65 

93 

103 

lOG 

I;!ass.  j 

1,932 

46 

41 

41 

446 

112 

112 

100 

It.    I.  ! 

308 

8 

9 

8 

8 

89 

100 

100 

Conn.  ! 

2,080 

52 

48 

48 

52 

108 

108 

100 

N.  Y.  ! 

27,084 

732'' 

687 

654 

732 

107 

112 

100 

N.  J.  J 

7,760 

194 

190 

181 

194 

102 

107 

100 

Pa.  ! 

57,482 

1,402 

1,336 

1,298 

1,402 

103- 

-  108 

100 

N.E.  ! 

100,484 

^  ^  5  o  ^ 

2,411 

2,325 

2 , 532 

105 

109 

100 

Ohio  ! 

182,400 

3,800 

3,482 

3,544 

3,828 

109 

107 

99 

Ind.  ! 

220,900 

4,700 

4,203 

4,338 

4,685 

112 

108 

100 

111.  ! 

450,800 

9,200 

8,215 

8,621 

9,224 

112 

107 

100  ■ 

Mich. 

1  64,800 

1,800 

1,580 

1,562 

1,812 

114 

115 

99 

'wis .  ! 

1  110,700 

2,700 

2, 314 

2,529 

2,706 

117 

107 

100 

lann .  ! 

246,000 

6,000 

4,541 

5, 356 

5,999 

132 

112 

100 

lov/a  ! 

!  ■  598,000 

11,500 

9,827 

10,937- 

11,484 

117 

105 

ICO 

Mo. 

1  147,500 

5,000 

4,261 

4,931 

5,030  ■ 

•  117 

101 

99 

S.  Dak  ! 

78,000 

3,900 

3,258 

3,8-34 

3,987 

120 

102 

98 

I'ebr .  I 

201,250 

8,750 

7^457 

8,502 

9 ,012 

117 

103 

97 

N.C.  ' 

!  2, son, 350 

57,350 

49,138 

54,154 

57,767 

117 

106 

99 

Del. 

:  3,890 

139 

143 

130 

139 

97 

107 

100 

Md.  1 

1  17,102 

503 

494 

457 

503 

102 

110 

•100 

Va.  •  ! 

'  -'37,074 

1,399 

1,381 

1,345 

1,399 

101 

104 

100 

W.  Va.  ! 

12,750 

,  425 

437 

417 

425 

97 

102 

100 

N.C. 

,   ■  47,160 

2,358 

2,439 

2,335 

2,358 

97 

101 

100 

Ky.  ! 

I  75,400 

2,900 

2,652 

2,753 

2,891 

109 

105 

100 

Tenn. 

65,040 

2,710 

2,745 

2,883 

2,710 

99 

94 

100 

E.G. 

!      258 , 416 

10,434 

10,291 

110 '^320  I0j425 

101 

101 

100 

S.  C. 

21,272 

1,467 

1,754 

1,561 

1,467 

84 

94 

100 

Ga. 

38,346 

3,652 

4,351 

3,804 

3,652 

84 

96 

100 

?la.  ! 

!  7,320 

732 

74^ 

747 

732 

99 

98 

100 

Ala.  J 

I  41,496 

3,192 

3,535 

3,257 

3,192 

90 

98 

100 

Miss.  J 

I  39,252 

-2,707 

3,111 

2,880 

2,707 

87 

94 

100 

Ark.  J 

34,765 

•  2,405 

2,254 

2,108 

2,045 

91 

97 

100 

La. 

:  19,755 

1,317 

1,630 

1,431 

1,317 

81 

92 

100 

Okla.  ! 

!  33,507 

1,971 

1,820 

2,097 

1,971 

108 

94 

100 

Tex.  ! 

I  84,584 

5,457 

4,937 

5,610 

5,049 

111 

97 

108 

South 

320 , 297 

22 , 540 

24,134 

23,495 

22,132 

93 

96 

102 

H.Dak. 

26,943 

■  1,283 

1,109 

1,188 

1,283 

116 

108 

100 

I'ans . 

!  75,120 

3,756 

2,888 

3,872 

3,756 

130 

97 

100 

Tfont.  - 

!•  3,536 

208 

181 

198 

208 

115 

105 

100 

Idaho 

!  1,472 

32 

48 

36 

32 

67 

89 

100. 

^Tyo. 

:  1,184 

103 

183 

124. 

103 

56 

83 

100 

Colo. 

!  13,398 

957 

1,125 

987, 

957 

85 

97 

100 

IJ.  Mex. 

!  2,800 

200 

218 

200 

95 

95 

100 

Ariz. 

!  440 

40 

39 

■"■37 

40 

103 

108 

100 

Utah 

!  728 

26 

27 

29 

26 

96 

90 

100 

Nev. 

:  120 

4 

"  3 

4 

4  ■• 

 135 

-  100 

100 

I'Tash. 

!  1,240 

31 

36 

31 

,31 

86 

100 

100 

Greg. 

\  1,376 

43 

66 

52 

43 

65 

S3 

100 

Calif. 

!  2,311 

67 

78 

74 

67 

86 

91 

100 

VJes  t 

{  130,668 

6,750 

6,001 

6,842 

6,750 

112 

99 

100 

U.S. 

!  3,110,215 

99,606 

91,975 

97,136 

99 , 606 

108 

103 

100 
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BARLEY;    Suggested  State  Goals  for  1945 


:        1945  Goal  : 

■    Acreage  (Thousands) 

'.%  Acreage  Goal 

is  of 

State 

;       (Thousands)  : 

1937-  : 

1944 

:  1937- 

:1944 

:  Product ion: 

Acres  : 

,41  ' 

1943     :  Indicated 

,41  , 

:  1943 

:  Indie. 

Maine 

i  84 

4 

4 

3 

75 

■  75 

100 

It.  : 

108 

4 

6 

5 

4 

67 

80 

100 

N.  Y. 

:  2,832 

118 

142 

116 

118 

83 

102 

100 

N.  J. 

:  200 

8 

6 

8 

8 

133 

100 

,  100 

Pa. 

:  2,530 

92 

107 

131 

92 

86 

70. 

100 

■  N.  E.  : 

5,754 

225 

265 

264 

225 

85 

85 

100 

Ohio  : 

441 

18 

29 

45 

18 

62 

•     40  • 

100 

Ind. 

:  1,200 

5ja 

41 

69 

50 

122 

72 

100 

111. 

:  1,825 

73 

136 

in.9 

73 

54 

61 

100 

Wich. 

:  4,050 

1,50 

206 

175 

150 

73 

86 

100 

Wis. 

:  5,712 

204 

731. 

358 

204 

28 

57 

100 

Minn.  : 

22,074 

849 

1,964 

1,348 

849 

•-  43 

.  63 

100 

Iowa 

:  352 

16 

421 

51 

16 

4 

31 

100 

Mo. 

:  1,980 

120 

199 

165 

120 

-  60 

73 

100 

S.  Dak.  : 

28,912 

1,807 

1,830 

2,321 

1,857 

99 

.78 

97 

Nebr.  : 

20,784 

1.299 

1,396 

1,779 

1,299 

93 

.  73 

100 

:  N.  G.  : 

87,330 

4,586 

6,953 

6,430 

4,636 

66 

71 

99 

Del. 

:  308 

11 

3 

■10 

11 

367 

.  110 

100 

Md. 

:  1,988 

,■  71 

59 

79 

71  ■ 

120  . 

90 

100 

Va. 

:  1,875." 

75 

68 

82 

75- 

110 

91 

100 

W.  Va.  : 

225  ' 

9 

■9 

11 

9 

100 

82 

100 

N.  G. 

:  1,026 

54 

17 

60- 

■  54 

318 

.  90 

100 

Ky.  s 

3,150 

175 

'65 

189 

125 

269- 

93 

140 

Tenn.  j 

2,240  - 

140 

61 

uo 

140 

230 

100 

100 

E.  C. 

:  10,812 

535 

282 

571 

485 

190 

94 

110 

S.  C.  : 

22IL 

13 

13 

13 

162 

100 

100 

Ga. 

1  187 

11 

3 

11 

11 

367 

100 

100 

Miss. 

:  624 

■  26 

A  rk . 

182  - 

13 

.  11 

12 

13 

118 

,  108 

100 

O^cla .  : 

4,500 

300 

■432 

724 

326 

69 

41 

92 

.r  3X , 

:  5',;6l6 

351 

•275 

450 

351 

128 

.  78 

100 

iS  outh . 

.  11,330 

714 

729 

1,210 

7U 

98 

.  59 

100 

Dak.  : 

52,800 

2,640 

1,859 

2,826 

2,826 

14.2 

93 

93 

Ka":s . 

14,400 

1,200 

■  982 

1,538 

1,154 

122 

78 

104 

M.'.'.iit .  : 

15,725 

629 

190 

522 

568 

331 

120 

111 

Idaho 

:  11,?00 

350 

-  233 

.  392 

353 

150  . 

89 

99 

Wyo. 

:  3,220 

140 

'  91 

129 

142 

154 

109 

99 

Golo.  J 

16,200 

900 

-  625 

..  894 

805 

1^^4 

101 

112 

N.  lex.  : 

570 

30 

■  .17 

.  35 

40 

176 

86 

75 

Ariz.  : 

2,210 

130 

69 

99 

130 

188 

131 

100 

Utah 

:  6,000 

150 

■  100 

163 

150 

150 

92 

100 

Nev. 

;  840 

24 

15 

25 

24 

160 

96 

100 

Wash . 

:  9,075 

275 

131 

337 

276 

210 

82 

10c 

Greg. 

:  6,075 

225 

219 

292 

225 

103 

77 

100 

Calif. 

:  38,060 

1,730 

1,530 

1,602 

1,730 

113 

108 

100 

-  West 

:  176,375 

8,423 

6,061 

8,854 

8,^23 

139 

95 

100 

U.  S. 

:  291,601 

14,483 

14,290 

17,329 

14,483 

101 

84 

100 
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OATS:    Suggested  State  Goals 'for  19^5  -  ■ 


:          1945  Goal 

:      Acreage  (Thousands) 

r^  -  Acreage 

Goal 

is  of 

State 

"  (Thousands) 

1Q37- 

•     .  X7^  1 

0 

1944 

: , 1937-  : 

1944 

iProduction  v 

Acres 

V 1 

•    TQ7. 3 

XXiUXL^  • 

:  ■  41  : 

1943 

:Indic 

"1  DP 

:         i)  iliA^} 

LIX) 

110 

xxw 

94 

111 

•  100 

N  H 

-1-4 

1  5 

12 

X^ 

14 

XAf 

93 

117 

100 

vt 

:  1,44'-' 

no 

80 

70 

72 

90  ■ 

103 

'  100 

Mass, 

X                ±o<..  . 

14 

12 

14 

100 

117 

100 

R..  I, 

3 

100 

ico- 

100 

G  onn « 

14 

11 

13 

93  ■ 

ns 

100 

N.  Y. 

•  'i4,-5"7 

8/ 1 

86/ 

673 

841 

97 

125 

100 

N.  J. 

/6 

51 

51 

>'X 

/^6 

90 

90 

•  100 

Pa. 

jiy  Q 

894 

849 

849 

95 

100 

100 

N.  E. 

1 ,  Vd<c:  . , 

■    9  059" 

1  780 

'    1  Q69 

96 

110 

100 

Ohio 

"1    1 5Q" 
X,  X5V 

1  396 

X  ^  XOV.> 

102 

89 

100 

Ind. 

1  3  86 

1  368 

1  6l2 

1  386 

101 

86 

100 

111. 

^  39/ 

■  3,626' 

3  .536 

■  3.324 

92 

9A 

100 

Mich, 

1    /  79 

1  336 

1,280 

1,472 

110 

115' 

100 

Wis . 

9  A7Q 

2  //O 

2  666 

2  87Q 

.118 

108 

100 

Mirm, 

1  PD(> 

li. ,  O/CD 

4  216 

4/50 

/  Q/0 

if  ,  7if>^ 

114 

92 

98 

Iowa 

A  T  on 

5  71Q 

J  f  1  x/ 

5  06Q 

5  1  90 

'  90 

101 

100 

Mo, 

:  43.176 

•  2,056 

-   9  T  n«J 
<  ,  xuo 

9  A70 

'    9  O^A 
<l,U9D 

98 

11 

100 

S.  Dak. 

»                 ^  ,  \JvJvJ  , 

oon 

2,012 

2,^78 

3,073 

HP) 

Xify 

121 

-1- A-  X 

98 

y  (J 

Nebr. ■ 

—  9  OO 

■   1  A7Q 

x^  '  J  r  y 

2  291 

2  383 

122 

100 

97 

N.  G. 

97  5/  3 
/  » 9A-^ 

25  863 

27  ^7f\ 

27  813 

106 

101  . 

99 

Del. 

A 

4 

6 

A 

150 

100 

100 

Md , 

1  170 

/  5 

38 

48 

LL 

118 

94 

102 

Va. 

:          3  600 

1  80 

131 

X^  X 

170 

X  r 

165 

137 

106 

109 

W.  Va. 

1  7*50 

1  00 

99 

103 

86 

101 

97 

116 

N.  0. 

-          7  AOO 

/  00 

297 

361 

^  wx 

365 

135 

111 

110 

Ky. 

no 

110 

13/ 

X^  A), 

in 

XXX 

100 

82 

99 

Tenn.  ! 

<c99 

136 

930 

918 
xo 

188 

111 

117 

E.  G. 

:        19  350 

1  0Q6 

81  5 

ox  J 

1  059 

QQ5 

134 

104 

110 

S,  C.  : 

17  8Z2 

Ql  5 

576 

741 

159 

123 

118 

Ga. 

\        13 . 040 

815 

571 

^  f  X 

701 

/  wx 

701 

/  ^x 

143 

116 

116 

Fla.  ! 

520 

65 

18 

24 

2/ 

361 

271 

271 

Ala. 

:         4  205 

9Q0 

168 

264 

25Q 

173 

110 

112 

Miss . 

•        15  300 

51  0 

180 

3/7 

1  3/ 

283 

lAl 

118 

Ark.  J 

9.500 

500 

311 

388 

/  97 

161 

129 

117 

La, 

:         5  125 

905 

<- w  y 

75 

151 

X^*  X 

181 

Xt^X 

273 

136 

113 

xx^ 

Ok  la. 

:        27  COO 

1  500 

1  540 

1  553 

1  6/6 

97 

97 

91 

/X 

Tex.  : 

1  850 

1,800 

1  5Q3 

1  8y  8 

103 

116 

XXw 

TOO 

South.  ; 

131  3J?2 

X^  X  ^  ^  o«c 

6  650 

5  23Q 

5  769 

^  ,  f  vy<. 

6  9QA 

\J  9  <C70 

127 

X^  / 

11  5 

XX  y 

106 

N,  Dak. 

74 . 240 

2  560 

1  816 

9  998 

9  A07 

141 

115 
XX  ^ 

Q8 

Kans .  : 

37  125 

1  A50 

1  641 

2  1/7 

1  8y  6 

101 

77 

8Q 

Mont.  : 

1  5  000 

/  08 

599 

y  nc\ 

123 

96 

106 

Idaho  : 

7,595 

245 

91  A 

010 

xx<- 

1  03 

1  01 
xux 

Wyo.  : 

4,320 

160 

U5 

147 

160 

xxw 

1  nn 

xUU 

Colo.  : 

5,500 

220 

188 

209 

230 

117 

105 

96 

N,  Mex,  : 

800 

AO 

39 

41 

35 

103 

98 

114. 

Ariz .  : 

350 

35 

22 

27 

34 

159 

130 

103 

Utah  : 

1,870 

55 

46 

53 

56 

120 

104. 

98 

Nev.  : 

336 

12 

8 

12 

13 

150 

100 

92 

Tfesh.  : 

8,555 

295 

266 

318 

273 

111 

93 

108 

Oreg.  : 

10,230 

465 

A46 

A46 

455 

104 

104 

102 

Calif.  : 

5.618 

535 

434 

499 

534 

123 

107 

100 

West.  : 

171,539 

6,772 

5,677 

6,886 

6,955 

119 

98 

97 

U,  S.  : 

1,292,747 

44,023 

39,646 

42,858 

44,023 

111 

103 

100 
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30PlGHUI''S  (for  grain);    SuRpested  State  Goals  for  1945 


•  1945  Goal 

( Thousands  ^ 

:'      Acreafte  (Thousands) 

i%:A'<:r^a^e.  Go  a 

1  is  of 

State 

• 

« 
• 

1944 

}  1937- 

« 

:  1944 

I  Production 

;  Acres 

■          :X  » 

194  3  • 

TndT  p 

«1  Qd^ 

; Indie , 

111. 

!  26 

1 

P 

T 

JL 

1  nn 

100 

!  20 

1 

K 

2 

1 

JL 

100 

!  800 

40 

68 

40 

40 

59 

100 

100 

S.  Dak, 

1,  200 

100 

138 

104 

128 

7? 

96 

78 

Nebr. 

1,450 

100 

?AA 

72 

131 

41 

1  39 

76 

H.  C. 

3,496 

242 

457 

219 

301 

53 

Ill 

80 

Ark .  ! 

120 

8 

12 

7 

67 

114 

La ,  : 

30 

•  2 

P 

0 

TDD 

1  no 

J- WW 

100 

Okla .  ! 

10,625 

8  50 

767 

597 

91  0 

111 

J — LJL 

92 

Tex.  ! 

85,446 

■"  ,747 

2,338 

4,357 

4,706 

203 

109 

101 

South .  ; 

96,221 

5^607 

3 , 119 

4,961 

5,654 

--180- 

113 

100 

N.  Dak.  J 

48 

5 

80 

100 

Kans .  ! 

25,500 

1,600 

1,210 

1,000 

1,800 

132 

160 

:89 

Colo.  ! 

2,340 

■  180 

158 

134 

181 

.  114 

134 

99  ■ 

N.  ifex.  : 

4,960 

310 

196 

168 

519 

158 

185 

97 

Ariz .  ! 

1,920 

60 

26 

40 

62 

231 

150 

97 

Calif.  ! 

3,492 

■  97 

142 

110 

99 

68 

88 

98 

West.  J 

38 , 560 

2,251 

1,732 

1,457 

2,465 

130 

154 

91 

U.S.  : 

.  138  ,  077 

8,100 

5,308 

6,637 

8,400 

153 

122 

96 
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SORGHIT^S  (except  sirup);    Suf^n^sted  State  Go als  for  1945 


•  J 

1945  Goal 

:  Acrear^e 

(ihousa 

nds) 

;    %  Acreage  Goal 

is  of 

state  ! 

(Thousands) 

;  1937- 

:  1943 

;  1944 

;  1937-  ; 

19^:3 

;  1944 

Acres 

:  41 

• 

:  Indie . 

:     ^.1  : 

:  Indie . 

lad.  ! 

7 

10 

11 

7 

70 

64 

100 

111.  ! 

9 

25 

13 

9 

36 

69 

100 

Tlis .  ! 

3 

8 

4 

3 

38 

75 

100 

lann . 

18 

41 

17 

IB 

44 

106 

100 

lovra 

20 

90 

43 

19 

22 

47 

105 

lb. 

200  ■ 

392 

274 

230 

51 

73 

87 

S.  Dak, 

650 

1,068 

739 

665 

61 

88 

98 

Nebr. 

675 

1,407 

662 

704 

48 

102 

96 

C. 

1,582 

3,041 

1,763 

•  1,655 

52 

90 

96 

6 

4 

3 

6 

150 

200 

100. 

M.  C.  : 

!  13 

16 

13 

13 

81 

100 

100 

Kv.  1 

:  31 

32 

26 

31 

97 

119 

100 

Tenn. 

43 

46 

41 

43 

93 

105 

100 

E.  C.  ! 

93 

98 

83 

93 

95 

112 

100 

S.  C. 

I  20 

17 

20 

20 

118 

100 

100 

Ga. 

42 

41 

38 

42 

102 

111 

ICO 

Fla. 

:  10 

Ala.  ! 

40 

33 

32 

40 

121 

125 

100 

Miss . 

I  37 

35 

34 

37 

106 

109 

100 

Ari:. 

100 

118 

108 

97 

85 

93 

103 

La 

:  16 

12 

15 

16 

133 

107 

100 

Okla.  ! 

!  2,000 

1,958 

2,210 

102 

84 

90 

8,000 

6,557 

7,948 

8 , 362 

122 

101 

96 

South 

10,265 

8,771 

10, 567 

7-10,824 

117 

97 

95 

II.  Dak. 

85 

143 

95 

84 

59 

89 

101 

Kans .  ! 

:  3,250 

3,371 

3,4R6 

3,608 

96 

93 

90 

Mont. 

:  6 

11 

7 

6 

55 

86 

100 

Th-o . 

16 

26 

16 

16 

62 

100 

100 

Colo  . 

673 

903 

602 

680 

75 

113 

100 

W.  Ilex. 

600 

520 

505 

615 

115 

119 

98 

Aria. 

:  70 

41 

54 

69 

3.71 

130 

101 

Calif. 

f  100 

145 

113 

102 

69 

88 

98 

Yfest. 

:  4,800 

5,160 

4,878 

5,180 

93 

99 

93 

U.  S.       :  16,740 

17J970 

17 , 291 

17,752 

98 

97 

94 
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; '    \    '       'HAY  AND  OTHER  FOEAGB 

Some  increase  in  the  production  of  hay  and  other  forage  crops  is  desirable 
to  provide  more  livestock  feed  and  permit  a  larger  acreage  for  sod  crops  to 
huild  UT>  OUT  farm  land. 

No  acciirate  measure  has  ever  "been  made  of  our  forage  production.     It  has  "been 
estimated  that  during  normal  times  pasture,  hay  and  other  dry  roughages 
account,  for  ^^  to..60  percent  of  our  total  feed  -production  .with  pasture  alcne 
.  accounting  for  35  to  UO  percent.     Only  a  small  part  of  the  corn. 'stalks  and 
straw  of  the  country  are  utilized  as  feed.    Usually  they  are  plowed  under 
and  go  directly  back  to  the  soil.     In  emergencies  as  in  the  droughts  of  193^ 
and  1936  they  .constitute  important  reserves,  notwithstanding  their  low; .feeding 
value.    Tame  hay  is  ^he  most  important  class , of  harvested  roughages  in  most 
States.     It  consists  (in  order  of  tons  produced), of  (l)  alfalfa,   (2)  clover 
and  timothy,  (3)  lespedeza,   (U)  s'oy'beans,  (5)  grains  cut  green  and  other 
annual  croDs,  (6)  peanut  vine,  (7)  cowpea,  and  (S)  sweetclover.     Wild  hay 
(not  included  in  tame  hay  acreage)  is  important  in  the  western  .States,'  . 
esnecially  in  the  Great  Plains  Area.     Ordinarily  it  is  not  a  part  of  the 
..cultivated  acreage  in  farms.     The  tame  hay  acreage  is  usually  a  part  of  the 
cultivated  land  and  often  is  groivn  in  regular  rotation.     It.  is  the  only 
part  of  forage  production  for  which  goals  are  suggested,  although  it  accounts 
•for  less  ,  than  .half  ..of  the  total  forage  .s^upply.       ,.  , 

The  tame  hay  acreage  increased  gradually  from  19^7  .to  19^3  ''0^'^  the  l^kk 
acreage  is  less  than  a  year  age     It  has  been  cut  into  by  the  war  demand  for 
increased  acreage  of  ether,  crops.  ,  The  number  of  hay  consuming  animal  units 
has  increposed  fas-ter^  than  the  hay  .acreage  since  19^0,  but  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  the  supply  in  relation  to  lives"tock  numbers  is  more  favorable  than 
in  193^+  when  there  was  about  the  same  number  of  hay  consuming  animal  \inits. 
In  some  States  and  areas,  however,  the  situation  is.  quite  different. 

An  increase  in  the  tam.e  hay  acreage  of  h  percent  for  19^5  -compared  with  19^'4 
is  suggested  for  the  country  as  a  whole.    For  most  cf  th?.  country,  an  increase 
•f  2  or  3  percent  is  suggested,  exceT)t  in  the  ^Jortheast  where  little  change 
is  made  and  in  the  South  where  an  increase  of  I5  percent  i.s-  suggested  as 
desirable.  ■  ,-. 

Little  change  is  r.e.coramended  for.  the  northeastern  region  since  the  recommended 
acreage  with  assumed  yields  will  -provide  about  an  average  quantity  of  tame 
hay  -per  animal  unit  for  the  winter  of  19^5~^6,  although  somewhat  less  per  . 
animal  unit  than  has  been  available  from  Iccal  production  in  the  past  2 
winters. 

An  increase  of  2  t)ercent  is  recomm,ended  for  the  J-'J'orth  .Central  Region.  Larger 
than  average  incr.eas.es  are  suggested  for  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota.  The 
acreage  rr- commended  with  assumed  j'^ields  will  provide  nearly  as  much  hay  per 
animal  unit  as  was  available  during  the  period  193^  to  19^2.  .  In  addition, 
most  of  these  States  have  large  quantities  of  corn  stever  and  s,ome  usually 
cut  a  large .acreage  of  wild  hay. 

An  increase  of  3  percent  in  the  tame  hay  acreage  (compared  with  19UU)  is 
recommended  for  the  East  Central  Region,  the  -nercentage  varying  from  100  for 
Virginia  to  109  for  North  Carolina.    A  I5  percent  increase  is  recommended 
for  the  Southern  Region,    This  region  is  short  of  roughage  in  relation  to 
its  livestock,  although  it  has  made  a  substantial  increase  in  the  tame  hay 
acreage  as  comriared  with  pre-war  years.     There  has  been  a  .large  increase  in 
the  use  of  peanut  hay  and  lespedeza  hay  but  a  sharp  reduction  in  cowpea  hay 
and  little  change  in  other  kinds  of  dry  roughage. 

In  the  Western  Region  an  increase  of  3  percent  in  tame  hay  acreage  is  recom- 
mended.   With  average  yields,  this  would  Torovide  almost  10  percent  more  tame 
hay  per  animal  unit  than  was  produced  in  the  5  years  1937-^1.  hut  about  the 
same  amount  as  is  available  for  the  coming  winter  from  the  19^1+  crop. 
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There  are  a  number  of  States  where  hay  supplies  in  the  coming  winter  'A'ill 
be  short.    Among  these  are  the.  New  England  States,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Arkansas.     Livestock  reauirements  can  be  reduced  by  marketing  some  of  the 
less  productive  animals,  existing  supplies  of  hay  and  forage  can  be  stretched 
to  go  as  far  as-  possible  and  hay  may  be  imported  from  surplus  areas.  Corn 
stover,  stravr,  cornstalk  fields,  small  grain  and  aftermath  pasture  are  im-  . 
portant  sources  of  roughage  that  can  be  utilized  more  completely  when  hay 
su-pTolies  are  short.    Many  a  herd  of  cattle  has  been  carried  through  the 
winter  with  a  straw  stack.     '  ■    ■  '. 

Next  spring,  in  areas  where  it  is  apparent  that  ha;y  production  will  not"  be  -  • 
good  due  to  winter-killing  and  other  causes,  plans  may  be  ma,de  for  the'  sowing 
pf  soybeans,  Sudan  grass  and  other  temporary  cro"DS  to  supplement  the-  hay  sii^jply. 

from  the  longer  viei/\rpoint ,  larger  legume  and  grass  seedings  in  I9U5  for  hay 
and  pasture  in  19^6  and  19^7  are  needed.     Since  se'ed  supplies  are  short,,  it 
is  necessary  that  seed  beds  be  well  prepared  and  that  lime ,  phosphate  and 
potash  be  used  where  necessary  so  that  lighter  seedings  can  be  used.     More  . 
legumes  and  grasses  are  needed,  not  only  for  feeding  livestock  but  in  the 
propTDing  system  to  restore  fertility  and  for  conservs.tion.     Over  a  period  of 
years  maximum  Droduction  of  the  entire  farm  renuires  a  larger  acreage  of' 
legumes  than  is  now  grown.     Liming  of  large  qreas  -is  a  necessary  pr erequ:isite 
as  v/ell  as  .  the  application  of  phosphate  and  potash.  ■  ■ 

In  the  South  a  much  larger  tonnage  of  forage  is  needed  for  livestock  production. 
If  more  hay  was  available  less  grain  would  have  to  be  fed  to  milk  co-ws  and  . 
work  stocks.     Small  grain 'seeded  in  the  fall  is  a  cover  crop  in  the  winter 
and  may  be  used  for  grazing  or  cut  for  hay  or  grain  the  next  summer.  Lespedeza 
seeded  on  the  small  grain  gives  an  additional  supnly  of  forage  at  small  cost. 
This  practice  is  esToecially  adapted  to  much  hilly  land  in  the  South  on  v/hich 
|he  yield  of  corn  is  poor.  ' ' 

Improvement  in  the  quality  of  hay  is  important  since  the  annual  losses  in 
feed  value  of  hay  are  very  large  in  humid  areas.     The  storage  of  grass 
silage  and  the  development  of  economical  methods  of  forced  air  drying  are 
of  great  interest  and  value  to  farmers. 

It  is  estimated  that  Dastures  provide  almost  hO  percent  of  a,ll  the  livestock 
feed  used  each  year  in  this  country..    This  is  about  the  same  as  the  feed 
from  all  concentrates  fed  to  livestock  and  is  almost  twice  as  much  as  the 
feed  from  hay.     In  many  areas  pastures  are  the  m.ost  imtiortant  feed  for  farm 
animals  throughout  the  year  and  in  all  areas  they  are  -oarticularly  importaAt 
during  the  early  summer.     Pasture  improvement  in  many  places  has  resulted  in 
good  pastures  for  a  longer  season  each  year  and  more  feed  from  each  acre  of 
pasture. 

The  grazing  lands  in  the  West  make  ut)  over  kO  percent'  of  the  pasture  acreage 
in  the  United  States  but  they  furnish  only  about  10  percent  of  the  feed  ob- 
tained from  "oastures.    About  U5  percent  of  pasture  forage  comes  from  open 
non-TDlowable  nasfures  which  constitute  about  3^  percent  of  our  total  pasture 
acreage,     Woedland  pastures  make  up  about  7*5  percent  of  the  pasture  acreage 
and  furnish  about  7*5  percent  of  the  pasturage.    Plowable  pastures  also  make 
up  7«5  percent  of  the  acreage  but  because  of  their  higher  carrying  capacity 
they  furnish  about-  21  percent  of  the  feed  from  pastures.    Rotation  pastures 
are  only  ^  percent  of  the  acreage  but  over  17  "oercent  of  the  past\irage  is 
derived  from  this  land.     The  animal-unit-months  of  feed  varies  from  an 
average  of  2.25  "Per  acre  of  rotation  pasture  to  only -.15  on  the  grazing 
lands,  with  an  average  of  .66  for  "the  SOO  million  acres  of  pasture  or  a 
total  of  525  million  animal -unit-months  of  pasturage. 

Improved  pastures  can  be  the  source  of  more  livestock 'feed  than  is  now  ob- 
tained from  our  present  pasture  acreage.     Increased  returns  from  the  use  of 
fertilizer  and  lime  are  very  significant  in  the  humid  areas.  Increases 
from  reseeding,  weed  control  and  controlled  grazing  are  imr)ortant.' in  all 
"narts  of  the  country.     These  practices  have  been  tested  and  their 'useful- 
ness has  been  demonstrated.     It  is  fortunate  that  economical  production  as 
well  as  maximum  -nroduction  result  from  pasture  improvement. 
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Fertilizer  and  lime  are.  essential  to-  maximum  xiroduction  of  high  auality 
pasturage.     Soil  treatment  with  lime  and  phosphate  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways  to  imDrove  nastures  "but  in  many  areas  the 
addition  of  potash  Is  helpful  and  nitrogen  is  being  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage "by  m9,ny  farmers  who  need  more  feed  from  pastures.  The'incfease 
in  tota-1  digestible  nutrients  from  improved  pastures  is  important  "but 
the  higher  T^rotein  content  and  higher  percentage  of  calcium,  phosphorus 
and  vitamins  in  the "f trage  makes  pasture  improvement  particularly  desirable 

Mowing  xiastures  to  control  weeds  results  in  more  and  better  •  quality  feed 
for  livestock.    This  practice  can  be  used  in  combination  with  other'  types 
of  pasture  im-nroveraent  and  requires  only  such  equipment  as  is  usually 
available  on  every  farm.  •  ' 

Reseeding  and  controlled  grazing  are  practices  whereby  more  feed  can  be 
had  from  pastures  for  a  longer  season  each  year,     Ladino  clover  a.nd 
bromegrass  g.re  examples  of  crops  which  have  recently  gained  prorainent-e 
because  of  the  increased  returns.    V/inter  cover  crops  are  an  important 
source  of  late  fall  and  early  spring  feed  for  livestock.    Annual  crops 
such  as  Sudan  grass,  millet,  small  grain  and  many  others  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage  to  get  more  summer  pasture.    Alternate  pasturing' of 
each  half  of  the  pasture  so  as  to  permit  a  week's  growth  is  often  a- 
way  to  get.  more  feed.     In  cnmbinatif^i- with  other  methods  of  pasture 
improvement,,  these  practices  can  be  the  means  of  getting  the  largest 
return  from  pastures. 
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ALL..  T4KS  HAY;     Suggest-ed  Statg.  Goals  for  ISk^ 


:      I9U5  Goal  : 

Ac  re  a 

ge  (^Thousands ) 

:     fo  Acreage  Goal  is  of 

State 

:     (Thousands )  : 

19^7- 

;  19Ui+ 

:  19'^7- 

.    X  X  Ou.. 

■i+l 

•  -•I9U7 

•    Tti  If*. 

:  4l 

:  19.4'^ 

Ma  TTip 

•  ■OXV-' 

gR7 

862 

9.6 

*i 

IQO 

100 

N.  H, 

■3!  Up 

338 

DDj 

101 

102 

100 

Vt . 

5?  70 

889 

86r 

868 

0  wO 

98 

1  00 

Mass. 

X^R 

^U8 

■^U6 

762 

1  OR 

TOR 

101 

XwX 

E.  I. 

RO 

^0 

^R 

■^R 

106 

X  vy 

10"^ 

Gonn. 

28R 

272 

280 

2SU 

lOR 

102 

100 

N,  Y. 

•   R  "^90 

7  8R0 

9R'^ 

8'^9 

100 

97 

100 

W.  J. 

:  hOO 

?Ur 

22U 

2US 

2^6 

109 

,100 

loU 

Pa. 

?  ?80 

C  J  CO  V 

2,  281 

?  ph? 

100 

102 

lOR 

'  12  2'^0 

9,133 

9  YV^ 

9  1R7 

9  029 

100 

10  3 

101 

Ohio 

•  on 

2,350 

2  i+31 

2,U29 

2  ^^06 

97 

97 

102 

Ind. 

•  p  f)i ) 

..2,025 

1.9U3.- 

2,063 

C     '  >  J.  C 

98 

1  01 

X  ~^x 

111. 

'  Uso 

2,600 

2.76U 

2,607 

9U 

100 

1  07 

Kich. 

:  S60 

2,600 

2,606 

2,692 

2  565  ' 

.100  ' 

97 

loi 

Wis . 

:  6,800 

4,000 

3,735 

3.876 

3  901 

107 

10"^ 

107 

XW  J 

Minn. 

:  U  700 

3,100 

2,991 

.3,016^^ 

2  9U5 

loU 

103 

105 

Iowa 

3, -21+0 

3,3S6 

3,037 

^  271 

96  ■ 

107 

99 

Mo. 

•  hRO 

3,  Uoo 

2,  Sll 

3.132 

'^R9 
^  ^  J  jy 

121 

X  C—  X 

109 ' 

,  101 

S.  Dak. 

700 

787 

595 

612 

89 

118 

■  Ii4 

ITelDr . 

:  1,360 

1,000 

994 

969 

1,  010 

101 

lOU 

99 

N.  C. 

"^R  113 

25,  315  2i+.Ul+8  2U,U13 

2U  RlU 

102 

1  32 

102 

Del. 

:  100 

80 

68 

82 

11 

118 

98 

1 OU 

Md. 

:      60 ) 

U30 

U')l 

U22 

107 

98 

1)2 

Ya. 

.  1  6ro 

1.450 

1,191 

1.377 

1,  UUs 

122 

1  OR 

100 

W.  Va. 

810 

683 

788 

797 

119 

10^ 

10? 

X  w  c. 

11.  C. 

,  1  ^00 

1,U  ^0 

1,091 

1,355 

1,  281 

128 

10^ 

109 

Ky. 

2, 160 

1,800 

1,^75 

1,770 

1,  800 

122 

102 

100 

Tenn. 

2  UOO 

2,200 

1.S71 

2,106 

2  097 

118 

lOU 

lOR 

S.  C. 

9 , 260 

S,170 

6,780 

7,919 

7  9?? 

X  cx 

10"^ 

1  07 

XWJ 

s.  c. 

;  6U0 

800 

576 

7  08 

6^R 

1^9 
-'-J  7 

11^ 

126 

Ga. 

9U0 

1,8)0 

1,174 

1,662 

1  567 

1*5 

108 

115 

Fla. 

100 

165 

105 

143 

li+1 

1R7 

11  R 

x-^ 

117 

XX  ( 

Ala. 

1,  '^10 

1,350 

942 

1.326 

1  i'^6 

X  ,  X  5  u 

lU^ 

lOP 

119 

xx;? 

Miss. 

1  Uoo 

1,100 

8^)0 

935 

9"?6 

118 

118 

Ark. 

1  660 

i.Uoo 

1,115 

1,184 

1    ?1  9 
X ,  cx  7 

126 

n  8 

XxO 

1  1  R 
xx^ 

La  . 

U^O 

350 

3  31 

329 

116 

Xx  vj 

111 

XXX 

Okla. 

1  "^RO 

1,1  }0 

751 

1,145 

9RR 

IU6 

96 

IIR 

Tex. 

1  RRO 

1,550 

1,109 

1.742 

1  U79 

lUo 

89 

07 

10  R 

XU  J 

South 

9  op;o 

9,615 

6,903 

9.174 

8  "^RP 

XJ)7 

1  OR 
xu^ 

1 1  R 
xx^ 

N.  Dak.  ■ 

1  os:o 

900 

1 , 086 

8I6 

sz  01 

OCIX 

Tin 

XXw 

XX  ) 

Kans . 

1,  ; 

1,  )oo 

725 

946 

97U 

1  On 
X^U 

1  07 

Mont.  i 

1,300 

1,087 

1,212 

± ,  col 

1  OC\ 

LcLkJ 

XUl 

Idaho  ' 

2,3^0 

1,050 

1,013 

1,027 

X ,  Ucltl 

T  (">P 

Tnfyo ,  : 

720 

550 

570 

531 

532 

96 

lOU 

103 

Colo.  : 

1  P!?0 

1,100 

1,015 

1,021 

1,062 

108 

110 

loU 

N.  Mex.  : 

500 

200 

179 

189 

1  QO 

X  _7U 

TIP 

XUD 

1  OR 

Ariz.  : 

7UO 

310 

227 

278 

32U 

137 

112 

96 

Utah  : 

1,120 

510 

1496 

U96 

506 

103 

103 

101 

Nev.  : 

390 

195 

183 

188 

193 

107 

lOU 

101 

Wash.  : 

2,0l+0 

1,010 

873 

990 

1,005 

116 

102 

100 

Oreg.  : 

1,660 

900 

858 

85U 

859 

105 

105 

105 

Calif.  : 

5.3UO 

1,880 

1,621 

1,805 

1,851 

116 

lOU 

102 

West  : 

21,220 

10,905 

9,933  10,353 

10,580 

110 

105 

103 

U.  S.  : 

86,900 

62,838  57,197  61,016 

60,1427 

110 

103 

lOU 
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ALL  TAME  HAY;    Sugges'ted  State  t>oaI-s  for  19^5  ,, 


19^5 

:     Small  : 

: Peanut  : 

Cowpea 

: Soybean  : 

Other 

State  : 

. ,  Coal  • 

: Grain  Hay 

: 'Hay  : 

Hay 

■:    Hay  : 

Tafne  Hay 

■.(1,000  Acres)  ■ 

'  ■     . :        "  '. 

Maine  : 

860 

8 

'  852 

Nevr  Hairrp shire 

3H2 

7 

:  335 

Vermont  ; 

870 

28 

,.    '  Sk2" 

Massachusetts  ; 

365 

7 

'   '..  357  ■ 

Rhode  Island  : 

36 

1 

* 

•    35  ■ 

Connecticut  ; 

285 

■7 

•  278 

New  York  ; 

3.S5O 

5 

3.803  ■ 

New  Jersey  : 

2k3 

9 

2 

30 

'  ;  •  201+ 

Pennsylvania  : 

2,2S0 

26 

1 

65 

2,188 

Northeast       •  j 

9,133 

-  135- 

.  3 

•  ■  100 

•  8,89^ 

Illinois 

2,60) 

30  " 

60 

■  530 

■  • 

;•  1.980  ■■■ 

Indiana  ; 

2,025 

50  .. 

5 

'  370 

'  1,600 

Iowa  J 

3,2Uo 

89 

80 

'  3,071 

Michigan 

2,600 

20 

•  20 

•  Z,56o 

Minnesota 

3,100 

60  , 

1+0 

-'  •3;  000 

Missouri 

3,Uoo 

190  . 

30  . 

•  130 

■  3;  030 

Nebraska 

1,  )00 

67 

3 

:9U7  ■ 

Ohio 

2,350 

30 

•  120 

2;  200 

South  Dakota  : 

700 

58 

2 

■  61+0^  : 

Wisconsin 

U,ooo 

•  ^ 

Uo 

'  3.925 

North  Central 

25,015 

629 

- 

95 

■  1,355 

.  "22,953" 

Delaware  : 

80 

2 

1 

17 

■  60  . 

Maryland  : 

U30 

6 

3 

'  ki 

'380 

Virginia  : 

I  Mo  ' 

35 

lUo  • 

15 

100 

1,160  ■ 

¥es-t  Virginia  : 

810  ■ 

25 

1 

3^ 

■750 

North  Carolina  ; 

i.Uoo 

..  65 

250  • 

100 

215 

.  770  . 

Kentucky  i 

1,800 

..  ^0 

30 

130 

:■  i,"6oo  . 

Tennessee  ! 

2,200 

.  50 

10  . 

90 

150 

•  1,'900  • 

East  Central  . 

8,170 

223 

Uoo 

2^0 

687 

6, -620 

Alahama 

:  1,350 

15 

650  •  . 

135 

275 

275 

Arkansas 

:  1,U00 

70 

50 

80 

150 

1,050 

Florida 

165 

lUo 

10 

15 

Georgia 

,  1,800 

30 

1,170  ■ 

•  270 

SO 

250 

Louisiana 

!  350 

3 

30  ■ 

30 

77 

210 

Mississippi 

.  1,100 

8 

50 

■  122 

320 

Boo 

Oklahoma 

.  1,100 

ko 

1+00 

.  1+0 

10 

'    SlO    ;  ■ 

South  Carolina 

:  800 

20 

.     70  . 

1+30 

30 

250 

Texas 

.  1,550 

60 

680 

•  90 

20 

700 

Southern 

:  9,615 

.  3,2U0  ■ 

■1.207 

•962 

3,960    •  " 

Arizona 

5  310 

60 

'  250 

California 

:  -1,880 

780 

•1 ,  ioo 

Colorado 

!  1,100 

.  ..  65 

1.035     '  . 

Idaho 

.  1.050 

70 

980 

Kansas 

t  1,000 

30 

10 

20 

9^0 

Montana 

!  1,300 

150 

1,150  ' 

Nevada  ' 

:  195 

6 

■  189 

Nevf  Mexico 

200 

20 

180 

North  Dakota 

:  900 

99 

1 

-  800 

Oregon 

900 

220  •■• 

680 

Utah 

510 

/15 

>95 

Washington 

:  1,010 

260 

750 

WT'-oming 

:  550 

.  50 

■  500 

■  Western 

:  10,905 

1,825 

10 

21 

9,01+9 

U.  S. 

:  62,838 

3,058 

3.6UO 

1.555 

3,125 

51.H76 
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TAi'ffi  HAY;     Suggested  State  Ooals  for  13k^ 
(Exclusive  of  CoT»rpea,  Peanut,  Soy^bean,  and  Small  Grain  for  Hay) 


:19U5  Goal  (Thousands) 

;  19^5  :Acreage 

(Thousands  ):fo 

Acreage 

Goal  is  of 

State 

: Production: 

:    (Tons)  : 

Acr  e  s 

•    Yi  p1  H  • 
.   1  mxu. . 

:    19UU  ; 

19 1+3 

J  I9UU 

Maine 

:  809 

8'52 

852 

100 

100 

IT.  H. 

375 

335 
J  J  J 

335 

102 

100 

Vt. 

.  1.09S 

gU2 

1  ^"^0 

8"^9 
0  J  7 

8U2 

100 

100 

Hass., 

1  RO 

X#  ^w 

■^Uo 

355 

105 

101 

R.  I. 

35 

J  J 

3I1 

106 

103 

Conn.  J 

ni7 

278 

1-50 

27U 

27s 

101 

100 

N.  Y. 

'  5.32U 

_^  ,  U  w__) 

i.Uo 

^  906 

3,809 

97 

100 

11. ,  J. 

330 

20l| 

1. 62 

202 

198 

101 

103 

Pa.  ; 

♦ 

2,188 

C  ,  XUJ 

2,112 

101 

lOU 

N.  E.  ! 

11, 889 

8,.89U 

X  •  J  ^ 

K  9^5 

8. 815 

100 

101 

111. 

•     » ^  J  J 

1,980 

1  QJ?R 

X ,  yep 

1.953 

100 

101 

Ind. 

:  2,080 

1,600 

X  ,  UdU 

1  578 

98 

101 

lo^i^a 

071 

X. 

P  J?9P 

3.071  - 

106 

100 

Mich. 

.  ■^.^07 

2.  560 

1  "^7 

2.520 

96 

102 

Mi  nn . 

U.56O 

3 . 000 

x.^c: 

P  975 

2.837  • 

102 

106 

Mo.  ; 

3.  2U2 

^07 

-•X     V  ( 

P  77P 

3.067 

,  WW  ( 

109 

99 

Ne'br . 

9U7 

9U7 

1.00 

901 

9I+7 

105 

100 

Ohio  ! 

3,080 

2 , 200 

i.Uo 

P  Pfi"^ 

2,131 

97 

103 

S.  Dak.  J 

6I4O 

1  no 

551 

121 

'  116 

Wis . 

:  6,672 

3.925 

1  70 
X  •  1  W 

J ,  0-'--'- 

3.8U9 

103 

102 

.32,0U9 

22,953 

1^140 

22  ■=166 

22.  5OJ4 

103 

102 

Del.  ; 

78 

60 

1.^0 

52 

■53 

115 

113 

Md.  i 

532 

380 

1  Uo 

X  •  '~r\J 

767 

360 

lOU 

106 

Va,  : 

1.3'^^ 

1,160 

1.15 

1  0?2 

1.169 

iiU 

99 

¥.  Va.  : 

975 

750 

1-^0 

X,._)U 

726 

738 

103 

102 

N.  C.  J 

770 

770 

1  00 

X  .  WW 

5U7 

75U 

119 

102 

Ky.  : 

1,920 

1,600 

1  ?0 

X  .  Cw 

1.599 

103 

100 

Tenn.  : 

2.052 

1,900 

1.08 

1  788 

1.817 

106 

105 

E  •  C  •  • 

7.661 

6,620 

X  •  X 

fi  1  U8 

6,U90 

108 

102 

Ala.  : 

275 

275 

1  no 

X  ,w  w 

261 

215 

105 

128 

Ark,  : 

1.250 

l.OSO 

a.  ,  w  ^  w 

X  .  X7 

975 

130 

108 

Ela.  : 

15 

15 

1  00 

lU 

x^ 

11 

107 

136 

Ga.  : 

250 

250 

1-00 

X  •  WW 

1  97 

X  7  J 

206 

130 

121 

La.  ; 

25s 

210 

X. 

1  77 

195 

119 

108 

Miss..  : 

762 

600 

1.27 

U6O 

53U  ' 

130 

*  112 

Okla.  : 

91^ 

610 

1.50 

562 

5U5  • 

109 

112 

S.  C.  : 

250 

250 

1  on 

165 

177 

152 

Tex.  : 

l^CiO 

700 

1  Rn 

^P7 

68U 

112 

102 

.    South  ; 

02s 

1  960 

X.  d  f 

3.530 

122 

112 

Ariz,  ; 

2^10 

c  ^w 

ppn 

C.c_w 

250 

llU 

100 

Califs  : 

3.300 

1,100 

nn 

_5  •  WW 

1  m  7 

-L  .Vx  f 

1.095 

108 

100 

Colo,  : 

■  1  760 

1  03^ 

1  70 

X  •  f  w 

9fi0 

7  w  w 

1,002 

108 

103 

xw_^ 

Idaho  : 

2  20^ 

y  0  W 

P  PR 
c.  •  c.y 

ypx 

952 

103 

103 

?Lans .  : 

1»U10 

9UO 

X,  i^*-' 

895 

lOU 

105 

J-W  J 

Mont : 

1  725 

1  ISO 

1.50 

1,073 

l,lU2 

107 

xw  I 

101 

Hev.  : 

37s 

189 

p  nn 

XJS^ 

188 

103 

101 

IT'.  Mex.  : 

i+50 

180 

2,50 

169 

170 

J-  (  w 

106 

106 

lil.  Dak,  : 

1,000 

800 

1.25 

718 

720 

111  ■ 

111 

Oreg.  : 

1,360 

680 

2.00 

622 

622 

109 

109 

Utah  : 

1,089 

U95 

2.20 

U75 

U91 

IOI+ 

101 

Wash.  : 

1,688 

750 

2.25 

706 

715 

106 

105 

Wyo.  : 

700 

500 

i.ko 

^99 

500 

100 

100 

¥est  : 

17.663 

9r049 

1.95 

8.W 

8,7^+2  ■ 

106 

104 

S.  : 

7^.287 

51,  W 

l.UU 

U9.183 

50,:  081 

105 

103 
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RELATION  CF  TAME  HAY  PRODUCTION  TO  LIVESTOCK 


Units  Roughage  Consuming  Livestock 


1938-42 


1943 


1944 


1946 
Max. 

Cap 


Tons  Tame  Hay  Per  Unit.  Jan.l 
:  :  1946  :  1946 

L938-42  :  1944  :  Max.  :  Suggest- 
Gap..  :  ed 


(1,000)    (1,000)    (1,000)    (1,000)      (Tons)     (Tons)  (Tons) (Tons) 


Maine  ! 

!  227 

208 

212 

216 

3.48 

4.04 

3.75 

3.76 

N.  H.  : 

115 

107 

111 

112 

3.28 

3.70 

3.39 

3.48 

Vt.  : 

413 

408 

419 

426 

2.59 

2.84 

2.65 

2.66 

Mass.  ! 

190 

181 

184 

193 

2.63 

3.04 

2.78 

2.85 

R.  I.  ; 

27 

28 

29 

30 

1.78 

1.55 

1.67 

1.67 

Conn.  ! 

:  171 

174 

176 

176 

2.34 

2.32 

2.40 

2.44 

N.  Y.  : 

2,058 

2,057 

2,093 

2,107 

2.51 

2.96 

2.56 

2,56 

N.  J.  : 

205 

212 

212 

193 

1.77 

1.86 

2.02 

2.07 

Pa.  : 

1.517 

1,542 

1,570 

1.535 

2.03 

2.16 

1.94 

2.01 

N.  E.  : 

Ohio  : 

2,236 

2,333 

2,348 

2,366 

1.55 

1.49 

1.45 

1.39 

Ind.  : 

1,678 

1,754 

1,779 

1,695 

1.56 

1.56 

1.36 

1.55 

111.  : 

2,677 

2,806 

2,806 
1,946 

2,561 

1.41 

1.89 

1.36 

1.36 

Mich.  : 

1,795 

1,880 
3,657 

2.012 

1.99 

1.96 

1.77 

1.77 

Wis.  : 

3,388 

3,749 
3,637 

3,673 

1.81 

1.88 

1.85 

1.85 

Minn,  : 

:  3,370 

3,596 

3,370 
4,689 

1.43 

1.51 

1.45 

1.39 

Iowa 

:  4,103 

4,479 

4,487 

1.25 

1.12 

1.05 

1.05 

Mo.  : 

2,783 

3,197 

3,343 

3,363 

1.09 

1.07 

1.09 

1.09 

S.  Dak.  ! 

.  1,746 

2,167 

2,274 

2,156 

•44 

.36 

.32 

.36 

Nebr. 

;  2.621 

2,840 

3.057 

2.926 

.49 

.52 

.62 

.46 

N.  C. 

Del.  : 

63 

67 

67 

68 

1.40 

1.40 

1.48 

1.47 

Md. 

:  374 

384 

391 

395 

1.41 

1.39 

1.56 

1.52 

Va.  : 

1,003 

1,086 

645 

1,125 
645 

1,053 
634 

1.36 

1.26 

1.57 

1.57 

W.  Va. 

625 

1.27 

1.49 

1.66 

1.66 

N.  C. 

:  797 

872 

914 

945 

1.30 

1.38 

1.34 

1.36 

Ky. 

:  1,530 

1.641 

1,655 

1,684 

1.16 

1.30 

1.19 

1.28 

Tenn.  : 

1.393 

1,568 

1_^30 

1_^610 

1.51 

1.36 

1.49 

1.49 

E.  C.  ! 

S.  C.  : 

431 

453 

471 

502 

.99 

1.00 

2.12 

1.27 

Ga.  i 

1,030 

1,102 

1,U9 

1,158 

.65 

.76 

.81 

.85 

Fla. 

:  704 

874 

947 

910 

.09 

.08 

.11 

.10 

Ala. 

:  1,074 

1,175 
1,489 

1,247 

1,302 
1,576 

.68 

.70 

.78 

.78 

Miss. 

:  1,388 

1,451 

.75 

.66 

1.01 

.89 

Ark. 

:  1,234 

1,398 

1,374 

1,376 

1.00 

.74 

1.21 

1.20 

La.  ; 

1,223 

1,305 

1,348 

1,372 
2,585 

.30 

.28 

.31 

.31 

Okla, 

:  2,351 

2,901 

2,928 

.42 

.36 

.50 

.52 

Tex.  ! 

8,857 

9,281 

8.563 

8,486 

.13 

.17 

.18 

.18 

South. 

N.  Dak.  ! 

1,430 
:  2,566 

1,700 

1,759 

1,727 

.87 

.67 

.69 

.63 

Kans. 

3,304 

3.454 

2,815 

.43 

.49 

.65 

.53 

Mont. 

:  1,647 

2,027 

2,136 

1,979 

.94 

.86 

1.00 

.99 

Idaho 

:  1,070 

1,166 

1,167 

1,118 
1,376 

2.06 

1.87 

2.11 

2.11 

Wyo. 

:  1,324 

1,434 

1,482 

.59 

.52 

.52 

.52 

Colo. 

.  1,711 

1,944 

2,049 
1,649 

1,710 

.98 

.89 

1.06 

1.06 

N,  Mex. 

:  1,597 

1,623 

1,289 

.24 

.25 

.39 

.39 

Ariz . 

:  1,009 

1,002 

1,027 

995 

.51 

.70 

.75 

.74 

Utah 

:  827 

856 

890 

842 

1.25 

1.19 

1.33 

1.33 

Nev, 

:  468 

432 

481 

470 

.81 

.75 

.82 

.83 

Wash. 

:  923 

1,039 

1,037 

959 

1.82 

1.92 

2.12 

2.12 

Oreg. 

:  1,246 

1,340 

1,394 

1,214 

1.29 

1.16 

1.36 

1.37 

Calif. 

:  2.878 

3,041 

3,019 

2,920 

1.61 

1.78 

1.81 

1,83 

West.  . 

U.  S. 

i  74.093 

80,825 

81,881 

79,909 

1.07 

1.07 

1.09 

1.10 
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MEAT  ANi:.!ALS 

The  meat  animal  slaughter  suggested  for  1945 'is  a  total  of  35  million 
cattle  and  calves.  El. 5  'million  sheep  and  lambs,  and  78,2  million  hogs. 

A  slaughter  of  35  million  cattle  and  calves  would  be  about  one  million 
m.ore  than  the  number  expected  to  be  slaughtered  in  1944,  and  the  largest 
of  record.     If  obtained,  it  will  reduce  cattle  numbers  to  about  76.7 
million  head  by  the  end  •f.l945,  or  to  a  level  5,5  million  below  the 
peak  number  of  82.2  million  reached  at  the  beginning  of  1944,  and 
slightly  below  the . number  indicated  as  desirable  in  the  State  reports 
of  wartime ; capacity.        "    .  '   

A  slaughter  .of  78.2  million  hogs  is  about  the  approximate  number  that 
can  be  expected  from  the  number  of  pigs  farrowed  in  1944  and  the  number 
thatwill  be  farrowed  in  the  spring  of  1945  if  the  suggested  goal  is 
achieved.    -  - 

A  slaughter  of  21.5  million  sheep  and-  iamb's,  assuming  an  average  lamb 
crop  in  1945,  would  permit  maintaining  total  sheep  numbers  at  about  50 
million  head.     This  is  the  nximber  expected  to  be  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  1945  ap  a  result  cf  the  heavy  liquidation  of  breeding  stock  in  the 
last  three  years. 

The  estimated  total  production  of  meat  from  these  numbers  of  animals 
would  be  about  22.7  billirn  pounds  or  about  1.9  billion  pounds  less 
than  the  expected  production  in  1944,     Lard  output  would  approximate 
2,5  billion  pounds,  or  about  750  million  pounds  le  ss  than  in  tho  previous 
year.    Meat  production  would  include  10  billion  pounds  of  beef,  1.6  bil- 
lion pounds  of  veal,  about  860  million  pounds  of  lamb  and  mutton,  and 
10.3  billion  pounds  of  pork.  ■  ^ 

Meat  Requirements 

Total  meat  requirements  in  1945  mil  be  determined  in  part  hy  war  devel- 
opments and  the  continuation  of  lend-lease  arrangements.     If  the  European 
phase  of  the  war  continues  through  1945,  the  military'-  and  lend-lease 
requirements  will  be  greater  than  if  it  ended  earlier.     In  view  of  the 
imcertainties ,  these  requirements  cannot  be  readily  determined  now,  but 
they  are  roughly  estimated  as  follov/s:     (1)  That  the  war  in  Ilurope  will 
continue  through  1945j   (2)  that  it  vrill  end' in  1944  Or  early  in  1945. 
Estiraa.ted  production  and 'the  requirements  "for  military  and  lend-lease 
under  these  two  assumptions,  together  with  the  residuals  for  civilians, 
are  shoim  as  follows. 


Produc- 

Military 

and  Lend 

■  tion 

■Lease  Requirements 

Civilian 

Residual ; 

Assump- 

AsSUTTup- 

.-issump- 

Assiimp-: 

tion  I 

tion  II' 

'  tion  I 

tion  II • 

nil . lbs . 

'Liil.lbs. 

■^■fil.lbs. 

iiil.lhs: 

'Mil; lbs.  ' 

Beef 

'  9,975 

2,193 

2,151 

■  7,782 

7,824  • 

Veal 

1,568 

143 

128 

1,425 

'     1,440  : 

Lamb 

and  Mutton 

:  860 

214 

165  . 

646 

695  ! 

Pork 

:  10,322 

4,141 

_3 , 00  2 

6,181 

7,320  t 

Total 

'  22,725 

•  6,6G1 

:  5,446 

16,034 

17,279  : 

Thtj  per  capita  supply  cf  meat  for  U.S.  civilians  after  providing  for  non- 
civilian  requirements  under  the  assumption  that  the  ws.r  in  Europe  y/ould 
continue  through  1945,  would  average  about  123  pounds,  compared  with 
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143  poimds  in  1944.     If  Germany  capitulates  in  1944  or  early  1945^  and 
lend-lease  requirements"  are  reduced,  the  per  capita  supply. available  to 
civilians- would  average  -  about  132  pounds.     The- dis-tribution  of  these  per 
capita  supplies  follows: 


Meats  in  Poimds  per  Capita 


Tot.  Pro- 


Available  for  Cons-umption 


duct ion 

'Assump- 

Assump- 

■r-' ■ ■  ■  "■ 

1945 

tion  I 

tion  II 

1937-41 

.  1945 

1945 

1944 

1943 

Average 

Beef 

76.4 

59.6 

.59.9 

51.0 

50.1 

55.7 

Veal 

12.0 

.  10.9 

11.0 

12.0 

7,9  ' 

'7.7 

Lamb 

and  Mutton 

6.6 

4.9 

5.3 

6,0 

6.3' 

6.7 

Pork 

79.0 

47.3 

56.1 

•  74.0 

72.9 

63.3 

Total 

174.0 

122,7 

•  132.3 

.143.0  , 

137.2^ 

■  153.,4 

Prospective  Problems 

Unlike  a  year  earlier,  feed  supplies  are  more  plentiful  for  the  live- 
stock now  on  hand  and  in  prospect,  largely  because  ©f  the  reduction  in  . 
hog  and  poultry  numbers  in  lb^44.  .  Because  sf  smaller  slaughter  supplies 
of  hogs,  processing  and  transportation  facilities  v.dll  not.  be  so  heavily 
taxed  as  last  winter'  and  spring  ?;hen  hog  marketings  wore  of  record  pro- 
portions.    TIt^  chief  problem  in  determining  livestock  goals  Tor  1945 
and  1946  is  largely  that  of  determining  the-  relationship  bctv^'een  feed 
and  livestock  production  that  would  be  most  advantageous  to'  agriculture 
and  the  national  economy  as  the  war  progresses  to  final  victory.  This 
involves  consideration  of  probable  changes  in  national  income  and  in 
demand  for  moats  abroad,  the  problems  of  government  price  supports  for 
livestock  ond  feed  crops,  and  the  possibilities  of  reduced  crop  yields 
because  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

BEEF  CATTLE 

The  suggested  goal  for  beef  cattle  in  1945  is  for  a  reduction  of  about 
3  million  head  as  compared  to  an  expected  reduction  in  1944  of  about 
2  million.     Achievement  of  this  goal  will  require  slaughter  of  35,. million 
cattle  and  calves  in  1945  compared  ¥vith  an  expected  slaughter  in  1944 
of  nearly  34  million  head  and  an  estimated  27.6  million  in  1943.  The 
1945  slaughter  is  assumed  to  include  approximately  21  milli«n  cattle  and 
14  million  calves. 

If  the  1944  slaughter  totals  nearly  34  million  head,  as  now  appears 
probable,  cattle  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1945  are  expected  to  be 
about  79.8"  million  head,  or  2.4  million  less  than  the  peak  estimated 
January  1,  1944.     This  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  1944  calf 
Gsrop  will  be  about  34.2  million  head  and  death  losses  and  other  disap- 
pearance will  be  3  million.     The  calf  crop  in  1943  was-  estimated  tc  be 
33.1  million  head  and  the  same  percentage  figure  (83  percent)  was  used 
in  estim.ating  the  1944  crop.     This  percentage  is  higher  than  average 
for  years  prior  to  1942. 

Assuming  the  same  percentage  calf  crop  in  1945  as  in  1944  and  1943,  and 
the  num.ber  of  cows  likely  to  be  in  herds  on  January  1,  ,1945,  the  calf 
crop  in  1945  would  be  slightly  larger  than  the  1944  crop.     This  is  based 
on  the  assumption  of  an  expected  increase  of  600,000  milk  cows,  partly 
offset  by  a  probable  decrease  of  500,000  beef  cows. 
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On  the  basis'  of  .those  assLimptions ,  a  slaiightor  of  55- million  cattle  and 
calves  in  1945  would  reduce  total  cattle  numbers  by.  the  end  of  1945  to 
76'.7  million  head.     This  would-be  5.5  million  less  than  the  1944  peak  • 
and  would  be  a  reduction  somewhct  greater  than  that  obto.ined  in  the  ■,  , 
first  tv/o  years  of  the  dov^nswing  of  the  cattle  cycles  which  occurred 
prior  to  1934.,    State  Agricultural  Goal  ' Committees  in  the  fall  of  1943 
recommended  reductions  in  cattle  numbers  that  v/ould  bring  the  national 
total  to  slightly  below  77  million  head  by  the  end  of  1944  and  state 
reports  on  wartime  capacity  in  1945  suggest  thtit  numbers  be  reduced 
-to  78.4  million  by  Jan.  1,  1946.  .  , 

A  total  slaughter  of  35  million  cattle  and  calves  in  1945  appe^.rs  to 
be  r-.bout  the  maximum  number  that  could  be  expected  under  present  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  feed  and  pasture  resoixrccs  and  the  demand  for  • 
meat.     Severe  drought  conditions  "would  tend  to.  increase  slaughter. 
A  sharp  drop  in  prices  would  ultimately  cause  an  increase  but  at  first 
it  probably  would  tend  to  cause  cattle  to  be  held  off  the  market. 

The  33.9  million,  c attle  and  calves  slaughtered  in  1944  will  yield  a 
total  of  about  9.1  billion  pounds  of  beef  and  nearly  1.7  billion  pounds 
of  veal,  or  a  total  of  about  10,8  billion  pounds.     Increasing  slaughter 
to  35  million  head  in  1945  will  increase  beef  and  veal  production 
about  725  million  pounds  to  11,5  billion  pounds.     This  increase  will 
be  needed  to  offset  part  of  the  expected  reduction  of  about  2.5  billion 
pounds  in  pork  output  in  1945. 

Production  Capacity  in  1945 

State  reports  of  cattle  production  capacity  in  194-5  indicate  a  national 
total  of  78,4  million  cattle  and  calves  as  the  desirable  nuraber  for 
feed  and  pasture  resoiarces  under  wartime  conditions.     This  suggested 
number  is  3,8  million  less  than  the  number  ■on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
1944  and  11  million  morq  than  the  5-ycar  average  of  1937-41.     The  Stat'b 
Committee  report  or  no  change  in  numbers  in  the  Northeast,  the 

Southern,  and  the  ?^,ast  Central  St;ates,  but  a  reduction  of  4  percent  in 
the  North  Central  States  and  11-  percent  in  the  ¥'"estern  States.  Largest 
reductions  were  suggest-ed  for  New  Mexico,  v/ith  a  cut  of  26  percent; 
Colorado,  20  p-ercent;  Kansas,  16  percent;  .Tyoming,  14  percent;  and 
Oklahoma  and  Nebraska,  11  percent  each.    -It  is  probable  that  some  of 
those  states  will  shov/  moderate  reductions  in  numbers  at  the  beginning 
of  1945,  and  that  the  decreases  v:ill'be  mostly  in  calves  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  in  cov;s. 

Problems  in  .attaining  Goals 

Since  1936,  rang-e,  feed,  and  pasture  conditions  have  been  generally 
favorable  over  most  of  the  country-,  i\ith  only  scattering  areas  adverse- 
ly effected ,     These  favorable  conditions  made  it  -possible  to  expand 
carttle  operations  and  wore  '<m  incentive  for  building  up  Herds.  From 
1938  to  1944  cattle  numbers  increased  by  17  million  head.     I-iost  cattle- 
men in  the  range  country-  nov/  realize  that  their  industry  is  in  a  some- 
what vulnerable  position  in  the  event  of  drought  conditions.  They 
arc  aware  also  that  demand  for  meo.ts  maybe  loss  after  the  war  7;hcn 
there  is  a  readjustment  of  business  to  a  peacetime  basis.  Obtaining 
a  better  adjustment  between  cattle  numbers  p.nd  feed  and  range  resources 
is  primarily  a  problem  of  increasing  the  slaughter  of  cows  and  heifers 
that  othervd-se  would  be  retained  for  breeding.     At  least  three-fourths 
of  the  total  increase  in  cattle  numbers  since  1938  has  been  in  she 
stock.     The  general  practice  among  cattlemen  is  to  sell  their  slaughter 
steers  before  thej^  are  three  years  of  ago  and  a  Ir.rgc  prop-ortion  under 
two  years. 
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Reducinp"  cattle  niimbers  cnn  hp-  accomplished  only  hy  mpirV-<^tinp;.  «  l^rgpr 
proportion  of  cows  and  heifers  and  also  of  calves  for  slaughter.  With 
the  exception  of  d^irA"-  cnlves,  thrse  cl"Sf5r>s  of  cattle  arc  marketed  in 
largest  niimbers  from  July  to  December,  direct  from  pastures  and  ranges. 
Greater  m.arketing  of  these  cattle  will  tend  to  concentrate  a  l^.rger 
than  average  proportion  of  beef  siipplios  in  the  last  half  of  the  yef?r 
and  since  the  beef  from  these  cattle  largely  comprises  the  lower  grades, 
the  extra  .quantity  creates  problem.s  of  price  maintenance. 

One  of  the  problem_s  in  reducing  total  cattle  numbers  to  bring  th-em  into 
better  relation  with  feed  resources  is  to  determine  the  balance  desired 
between  numbers  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle.    V/artime  needs  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts necessitates  maintaining  milk  cow  numbers  at  a  high  level.  The 
contribution  of  dairy  cattle  to  the  meat  supply,  hovrever,  consists 
mainly  of  veal  and  low-grade  beof  v>rhich  arc  by-products  of  the  dairy 
industry. 

Obtaining  an  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  also  involves  encouraging  an 
expansion  in  ca.ttle  feeding  so  as  to  get  a  better  distribution  'of  beef 
supplies  over  the  year  and  to  obtain  larger  supplies  of  the  grades  re- 
quired for  the  armed  forces  and  desired  by  clvilipuis.     Fed  cattle  i^iiibh 
are  marketed  in  largest  nuiabers  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  con- 
sist mostly  of  steers  and  heifers.     In  planning  the  goal  for  1945  effort 
should  be  made  to  obtain  a  large  increase  in  fed  cattle  and  to  have  the 
supply  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  year.     The  feed  situation  ana 
the  relationship  of  prices  of  fender  cattle  to  prices  of  slaughter  cattle 
should  encourage  the  feeding  of  considerably  more  cittle  fcr  market  in 
1945  than  were  fed  this  year. 

The  Cattle  Situation  in  1944 

Cattle  nvimbers  on  January  1,   1944,  were  estimated  at  82.2  million  head, 
cr  about  3.1  million  more  than  a  year  earlier  foid  nearly  17  million  more 
than  on  January  1,  1938,  the  last  cyclical  low  point  in  numbers.  This 
increase  of  17  million  head  included  6.1  million  cattle  kept  primarily 
for  milk  and  10.8  million  kept  for  beef.     The  increase  in  breeding  stock 
(cows  and  heifers  one  year  and  over)  numbered  4,6  million  poiimals  for 
milk  and  5,2  million  for  beef.     Steers  increased  about  2.3  million  head 
and  calves  nearly  4,1  million.     The  increase  of  nearly  10  million  head 
in  breeding  stock  greatly  increases  the  productive  capacity  of  the  cattle 
industry.     The  industry  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  v;as  becoming  vul- 
nerable with  respect  to  feed  and  range  resources  and  also  to  any  decline 
in  the  demand  for  its  product.     Live  vrcight  production  in  1943  was 
nearly  20  percent  greater  than  in  1933,  the  peak  year  before  the  1934 
drought;  -50  percent  greater  thnn  the  lo¥\r  year  of  1927,   and  10  percent 
above  the  maximum  reached  in  Viorld  War  I.     A  further  increase  occurred 
in  1944. 

All  sections  -jf  the  countrj''  have  increased  cattle  numbers  since  1938,  but 
the  greatest  relative  increases  have  been  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  and  in 
the  Southern  States  east  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  In  these  tvro  areas  and 
in  the  Northeast  and  Far  ''icstern  States,  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1944 
were  larger  than  in  1934,  the  peak  year  of  the  previous  cattle  cycle.  In 
the  '"estern  Mountain  and  Plains  States,  where  the  drought  was  most  severe 
in  1934,  numbers  this  year  were  at  about  the  1934  level. 

Because  of  thn  rnlativnly  narrow  spr^fid  between  prices  of  fc^-'^d.'^r  c"ttle 
and  slaughter  cattle  throughout  most  of  1943,   and  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  feed,  fe''"Rr  cattle  w^re  fed  for  market  in  1944  than  in  other 
recent  years,     A  larger  than  usual  proportion  of  these  cattle  were  short- 
fed,  with  the  result  th^it  the  greater  part  were  marketed  in  the  first  six 
months.     Supplies  of  fed  cattle  since  early  June  have  been  relatively 
small. 
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Since  mid- June'  market'ings  of  cows  and  heifers,  have  been  lanusually  largo 
and  the  indications  now  a.re  that  total  slaughter  of 'cows  and  heifers  in 
1944  will  exceed  that  in  1943  by  possibly  2  million  head.     Last  year  cows 
and  heifers  increased  1.9  million  head.     It;  is  rnticipatod  that  cattle 
numbers  on  Jan.  1,  1945  will  show  an  increase  of  about  600,000  milk  cows 
partly  offset  by  a  decrease  of  possibly  500,000  beef  cows,  making  a  net 
increase  in  cov/s  of  not  more  than  100,000.  '  ■ 

Calf  slaughter  also  has  been  unusually  large  this  year ,.  especially  since 
early  June.     Total  slaughter  of  calves  in  1944  is  expected  to  exceed  14 
million  head,  or  about  4  million  more  than  the  previous  record.     Both  dairy 
and  beef  calves  have  been  marketed  heavily  and  it  is  anticipated  that  calf 
numbers  at  the  end' of  the  year  will  shovtr  a  decrease  of  at  least  2,5  million 
head  from  a  year  earlier  despite  an  increase  of  one  million  in  the  calf 
crop.     Last  year  calf  numbers  increased  500,000  head. 

Steer  slaughter  from  Januarj'-  to  May  was  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and 
the  second  L-^  rg^st  of  record  for  th'^  period,  being  exceeded  only  in  1942. 
Since  May,  slaughter  of  steers  has  dropped  off  sharply.     The  total  for 
the  year  is  not  expected  to  be  greatly  different  from.  1943  but  will  be 
larger  than  in  any  year  from  1919  to  1940.     Steer  numbers  increased  about' 
500,000  head'  during  1943.'    It  is  probable  that  they  will  shovr  a  similar 
increase  in  1944,  thus  increasing  the-  total  to  about  8  million  head  at 
the  beginning  of  1945.     This  would  be  the  largest  number  of  steers  in 
th'e  country  .-  since  1924,  at  which  time  numbers-  included  a  large  proportion 
of  aged  steers  in  the  range  areas. 

CATTLE  AND  CALVES:  Suggested  Number  on  Farms  Jan.  1,  1945  and, 1946, 
Imports,  Calf  Crop,  and  Slaughter  with  Comparisons  (In  million  head) 

1940      1941       1942      1943      1944       1945  1946 


Milk  animals  on  farms  Jan.  1 


"    Cows  2  years  old  and  over 

24.9 

25.5 

26.4 

27.1 

27.6 

28.2 

28.2 

Heifers  1-2  years 

5.5 

5.7 

5.8 

6.0 

6.2 

6.2 

5.8 

Keifer  calves 

6.0 

6.2 

6.6 

-  6.9 

7.0 

6.2 

Total  milk  stock 

36.4 

37.4 

38.8 

40.0 

40.8 

40.6 

Other  cattle  on  farms  Jan.  1 

Cows  2  yerrs  old  and  over 

10.6 

11.2 

12.1 

12.9 

13.7 

13.2 

12,0 

Keifers  1-2  years 

3.4 

3.8 

4.0 

4.4 

4.8 

4.6 

.  0 

Steers  1  year  and  over 

5.3 

5.9 

■  6.4 

6.9 

7.5 

7.8 

7;o 

Bulls  1  year  and  over 

1.6 

1.7 

•  1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

•  1.7 

Other  calves 

10.9 

11.5 

12.2 

13.1 

13.5 

11.8 

11^8 

Total  other  cattle (beef) 

31.8 

34.1 

36.4 

39.1 

41.3 

39.2 

36,5 

Grrnd  tot-1  all  cattle 

68.2 

71.5 

75.2 

79.1 

82.2. 

79.8 

76^ 

Calf  Crop 

29.8 

31.1 

32.9 

33.1 

34.2. 

34.4 

,  -33 , 8 

Imports  of  cattle  &  calves 

.6 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.3 

.5 

.  ,5 

Into  sight 

30.4 

31.8 

33.6 

33.7 

34.5 

34.9 

34 . 3  ■ 

Total  supply  cattle  &  calves 

98.6 

.103.3 

108.8 

112.8 

116.7 

114.7 

llliO 

Disappearance 

Slaughter 

C"ttle-Federally  inspected 

9.8 

10.9 

"12.3 

11.7 

14.0 

^■'on-inspcctod 

5.2 

5.5 

5.7 

.  '  6.0 

5.7 

Total 

15.0 

16. 4t 

18.0 

17.7 

19.7 

19.;5 

Calvcs-Fedcrally  inspected 

5.4 

5.5 

5.8 

5.2 

7,7 

Non- inspected 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

'  4.7 

6.5 

Total 

9.1 

9.3 

9.7 

9.9 

.14. -2 

14. '-"c 

12.5 

Total  slaughter 

24.1 

25,7 

27,7 

27.6 

.33.9 

35,0 

32.0 

Other  disappearance 

3.0 

2.4 

2.0 

3.0' 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Total  disappearance 

27.1 

.  28.1 

29.7 

30.6 

36.9 

38.0 

35.0 

Number  end  of  year 

7Y.5' 

'  75.2' 

79. f 

82.2 

79.8 

76.  7 

76.0 

Change  from  previous  year      /  3.3 

/  3.7 

/  3.9 

/  3.1 

-  2.4 

-  3.1 

-  0.7 
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CATTLE  Am  CALVSS:     Suggested  State  Goals  for  Nunl)ers  on  Farms  at 
End  of  19^5  '-'•ith  Comr5arisons 


Sta  te 

1945 

•percentage 

19^5  goal 

and 

goal 

•  19^7-41 

1943 

:  1944 

"beginning 

Kena.  01  year,'  is  01 

ni  TTT  0*1  r^Vl 

end  of 

average 

of  year 

1937-^1  : 

19^454 

TT"  £^  cl 

1/ 

• 

L  ,  UIJO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

Percent  : 

Percent 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

i'ai  nc 

0  OCT 

P3I 

209 

217 

223 

97 

loU 

i')  ,  11 , 

121 

ipU 

115 

120 

121 

98- 

101 

vt. 

lie:  r 

U^7 

U50 

^J-5g 

10^ 

101 

^-as  s . 

on  0 

195 

20U 

107 

loU 

E  I 

py 

y^j 

■7T 

103 

100 

Conn, 

-LoD 

1  77 

±  0  P 

-Loo 

105 

100 

0  ORG 

P,  Ub9 

P, 

P,  4-bP 

O    1  7f^ 

2, 1  ID 

106 

101 

N  J 

on  7 

Pi 

Pib 

on  7 

217 

110 

■  101 

T     ll  7tC 

I ,  bbO 

1 ,  bO  ( 

T  p;7p; 
-L  ,  b  f  b 

106 

97 

IT  E 

1 1  ,  n  o~7 

r~     r\~7  ~7 

b,  1S2 

b ,  lob 

105 

100 

r:,  '(lU 

1 ,  ^I'-tb 

^,217 

P,  ■sOb 

2,  722 

116 

100 

T  _  J 

ind. 

T      nt  c  r\ 

1,850 

1  ,  D?7 

1,858 

1,932 

1,920 

llU 

96 

111. 

i,ooo 

?,7gl 

3,212 

^ ,  p41l 

7,050 

108 

92 

PjOOO 

1,^86 

1 , 9?1 

2,016 

2,097 

■119 

98 

Wl  S  . 

7,^B1 

3,8^2 

^,9^7 

7,900 

115 

98 

Mi  nn . 

■^,■^56 

^,795 

7,871 

7,871  ■ 

109 

9U 

i  owa 

^»  200 

lJ-,6^P 

^,529 

5 , ^gU  ■ 

5,  500 

n  1  p 

■  93 

,  "^10 

3,258 

■?,Ug6 

i,'^^75 

130 

95 

■^.-UaK:. 

0  TO/A 

1^0 

1,  W 

?,172 

2,767 

P,  2b0 

I7U 

90 

i^i  ebr. 

P.9P^ 

-^.6^2 

1,890 

7,5g7 

118 

89 

iN.(.^ent. 

■^,0, 769 

p6.50^    ^l.U^G  -^P.BG^ 

71,972 

116 

9U 

Del. 

65 

52 

59 

61 

70 

125 

107 

i'-'d. 

"7 

^70 

^pp 

766 

770 

115 

101 

980 

g76 

1 , 008 

1,05s 

1 , 000 

112 

93 

C-i  -1 

bl  ^ 

569 

60U 

f^lO 

bl7 

108 

100 

7^0 

■399 

696 

752 

907 

125 

100 

1 ,  '■-PP 

1,196 

1,396 

1,U78 

1 ,  U'j-0 

119 

99 

-1-enn. 

1 ,  ^^P5 

l.l6p 

1 ,  UlU 

1,^99 

1,U75 

123 

95 

■'^ .  Cent , 

b,  bP5 

^776 

5.532 

5.78U 

■3 . 875 

118 

97 

79b  • 

3^5 

792 

UI5 

118 

101 

^a. 

'1,070 

937 

1,062 

1,115 

1,120 

llU 

96 

Fla. 

1 ,  oUo 

g^O 

l,bU2 

1,176 

1,100 

125 

92 

Ala. 

1,790 

Qg-5 

1,151 

l,-?55 

'  1,307 

121 

95 

Ml  S  S  , 

1 ,  ^10 

l,?gp 

1,^^31 

1 ,  Uss 

1,500 

110 

95 

Ark. 

1 ,  ^1 5 

1 , 100 

1,3^^2 

1,715 

1,  315 

120 

100 

T 

1 ,  "^Uo 

1,159 

1,^01 

l,.766 

T        *7  ~7/^ 

1  ,  370 

116 

98 

Ukla. 

.?>750 

?,^o6 

^,12-^ 

^,15^ 

7,000 

119 

87 

m 

j-ex. 

-J ,  0 

7,iU^ 

7.^9"^ 

7.669  . 

7,  669 

lOU 

97 

South 

17   n  on 
1  {  ,  4^1 

16.07Q  : 

g.Ull  lg,S90 

1  c  *7n 

18 , 79b 

111 

95 

1 ,  7P0 

1,2^6 

1,71^ 

1,87U 

1 , 800 

137 

qU 

i^ans. 

^ ,  '-^10 

?,76o 

^,960 

'^079 

3,^00 

I2H 

gu 

Mont. 

l,U(5o 

1,059 

1,528 

l,7?7 

1 , 800 

177 

SU 

I  dahe 

7U7 

007 

932 

926 

119 

93 

Wyo. 

QOn 

gi^ 

96^ 

1,052 

96"^ 

1 1 1 

86 

Colo . 

1,^5 -^5 

l,U76 

1,7^5 

1,9-^0 

1,575 

107 

80 

K.I'ieT.. 

1 , 100 

1,27^ 

1,^5? 

1 ,  U20 

1,150 

86 

77 

Ariz. 

B77 

90'^ 

9^1 

9S7 

900 

97 

89 

Utah 

UgO 

ij-86 

515 

515 

110 

93 

Nov. 

^10 

•5711. 

kiU 

Up  9 

Uili 

110 

97 

>%sh. 

7gg 

990 

1 , 010 

956 

118 

92 

Oreg. 

1,072 

9^6 

l,lU8 

1,182 

1,072 

115 

91 

Calif. 

.  P>65 

2,3^5 

2,562 

2,617 

2,5^-0 

lO^S 

9H 

West 

17, ?7U 

15.1PP    lg,70P  19.67'^ 

17.97^ 

iiU 

88 

U.S. 

76,7P1 

67.U07    7P.IIU  gP.19P 

79,802 

11I4 

97 

1_/  Tentative  Indications  Re-oorts  of  State  Comrittees  on  19^5  ■'Wartime  Capacity. 


1945  Goftlr,  - 


The  suggested  goal  for  hogs  for  1945  is  a  spring  pig  crop  of  57  million 
head,  which ■  v;ould  be  about  2  p.crcent  mo-re  than  the  spring  crop  of  1944. 
Because  "of  the  uncertainties  as  to  when  the  war  will  end  and  the  consequent 
need  for  meats  for  military  and  lend-lease  use  in  1946,  recommendations  on 
a  goal-  for  the  1-945  fall  pig  crop  will  be  deferred  i&itil  next  spring. 

^ 

Two  problems  need  to"  be  considered  in  determining  the  desired  number  of 
pigs  to  be  farrowed  in  1945,  which,  will  be  reflected  in  slaughter  supplies 
of  hogs  from  October  1945  to  September  1946.     The  first  is  that  of  dcter- 
mininfi;  the  number  of  hogs  that  can  be  produced  so  as  to  maintain  feed 
supplies  and  livestock  niunbers  in  the  relationship  which,  over  the  long 
period, .  would  be  to  the  best  advantage  of  both  feed  and  livestock  producers. 
The  second  is  that  of  determining  the  number  of  hogs  that, can  be  marketed 
in  1945-46  at  the  support  prices  maintained  through  Government  purchases. 
The  first  problem  requires  consideration  of  probable  feed  crop  yields  in 
1945,  which-will  largely  determine  feed  supplies  in  1946.     Tho  second 
involves  consideration  of  probable  changes  in  national  income  which  will 
affect  civilian  demand  for  meats,  and  those  likely  to  occur  in  the  v^rar 
situation  which  v.dll  affect  mdlitary  and  lond-le-.se  requirements  during 
the  period  when  the  1945  pig  crop  mil  be  marketed.     A  spring  pig  crop  in 
1945  of  57  million  head  probably  can  be  marketed  mthout  great  difficulty 
in  1945-46  at  the  support  price  level  now  specified,  even  if  combined  mili- 
tary and  lend-lease  requirements  are  considerably  lower. 

The  number  of  hogs  available  for  slaughter  during  the  first  9  months  •f  1945 
is  being  determined  largely  by  the  size  of  the  spring  and  frdl  pig  crops  in 
1944.    Assuming*  the  1944  pig  crot)F  to  total  nbout  88  million  he^d  and  a 
spring  crop  next  year  of  57  million,  a  total  slaughter  of  about  78  million 
hogs  would  be  expected  in  1945.     This  total  would  be  about  18  million  less 
than  the  expected  slaughter  of  about  96  million  in  1944  --  a  decrease  of. 
nearly  20  percent.     The  decrease  in  pork  production 'will  amount  to  nearly 
2.5  billion  pounds,  and  in  lard,  about  750- million' pounds .     Some  of  this 
decrease  could  be  made  up  by  feeding  hogs  to  heavier  weights. 

Production  Capacity 

The  production  capacity  for  hogs  in  1945,  a.s  indicated  by  state  reports, 
is  a  spring,  pig  crop  slightly  smaller  than  in  1944,-  and  a  fall  crop  12  per- 
cent greater  than  the  1944  fall  crop  of  32  million  pigs  indicated  as  in 
prospect  in  the  June  1944  pig  survey.     Feed  grain  prospects  im.provcd  greatly 
after  tho  -capncity  survey  was  completed,  and  the  final  harvest  of  feed  this 
year  will  be  much  larger  than  was  anticipated  at- the  time  the  survey  wa.s 
made.     Food  supplies  during  1945,  therefore,  will  be  relatively  more  abund- 
ant for  the  number  of  livestock  to  be  fed  than  they  were  in  1944,.  and  the 
ca,rryovor  of.  feed  next  fall  will  be  much  larger  than-  this  fall  and  about 
equal  to  tho,  pre-war  average  of  1937-41, 

Feed  supplies  in  1945  in  relation  to  tho  number  of  animals  to  be  fed  will 
be  most  plentiful  in  the  Corn  Bolt  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  unusually  large  in  those  west  of  the  Missouri  River.     Those  states 
have  raised  an  abundance  of  feed  a.nd  "also  have  made  the  greatest  relative 
decreases  in  hog  production.     The'  Eastern  C«rn  Belt,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  made  tho  le^st  reductions  in  pip-  tiumbers,  «nd  bec<=iuse  •f  unfavorable 
weather  has  raised  less  feed  than  in  1943, 

It  is  suggested  that  hog  production  in  1945  be  increased  in  Forth  and  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  and  to  a  moderate  extent  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa 
In  the  T^rstcrn  Corn  Belt,   and  in  most  of  the  states  outside  of  the  Corn  Bolt 
further  moderate  reductions  probably  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired 
balance  between  livestock  numbers  and  feed  supplies  in  those  states. 


1945-  feofds  ' — iJCAt'  AnimsJ 'Pngc  8 
Hog  Situation  in  1944 

Hog  production  "--as  adjusted  sharply  jA^vmwnrd  this  year  from  the  very  high 
level  reached  in  1943,  largely  because  of  the  tight  feed  situation  during 
the  first  half  ^f  the  year  and  th'd  difficulties  of  marketing  hogs  last 
wintfir  v^nd  spring.     Th^  1944  gpals  c«ill*='d  for  p  dpcr'^^^sp  of  ^bout  16  p-^^r 
cent  in  the  total  pig  crop  this  year  so  as  to  get  livestock  numbers  in 
balance  with  feed  resources.     Thp 'spring  pig  crop,  hov/ever,  was  reduced 
24  percent  below  that  of  a  year  earlier  and  the  fall  crop  cn  the  basis  of 
intentions  reported  in  June  was  indicated  to  be  33  percent  smaller.  The 
two  crops  are^  expected  to  total  about  88  million  pigs  compared  with  121 
million  in  1943,  105  million  in  1942,  and  77  million,  the  average  for  the 
5  years  1937-41. 

Hog  slaughter  from  November  1943  to  June  1944' Y\ras  of  record  proportions. 
The  total  in  Federally  inspected  plants  during  the  12  months  ending  Sep- 
tember 1944  when  the  1943  pig  crop  was  marketed  was  73.3  million  head, 
compared  with  60  million  in  the  preceding  12  months.     Slaughter  from  July 
to  September  was  vv-ell  below  the  large  slaughter  of  a  year  earl.ier. 
Because  of  the  smaller  pig  crops  raised  this  year,  the  total  during  the 
1944-45  marketing  year,  extending  to  October  1,  1945,  will  probably  bo 
around  25  percent  smaller  than  in  the  previous  year.     In  Federally  in- 
spected plants  this  total  Y/ill  probably  bo  about  54  million  head,   or  about 
19  million  less  than  a  year  earlier,  and  6  million  below  that  in  the  mar- 
keting year  1942-43. 

HOC-S:     Suggested  number  on  fa.rms  January  1, 
pig  crop,  and  slaughter,  v/ith  comparisons 


Item 

1940  : 

1941    . : 

1942 

1943  : 

1944 
1/ 

:  Suggested 
:  1945 

Llil . 

Head 

iviil.  ' 

Head  ' 

Iviil . 
Tie  ad 

kil.  • 
Head  " 

Mil. 

Head 

•     Mi  1 . 

'  -"cad 

On  farms  January  1 
Fall  crop 
Sioring  crop 
Breeding 

30.0 
21.7 
9.4 

26.3 
19.4 
8.5 

31.0 
■  18.8 
10.6 

38.3 
22.1 
13.3 

42 . 4 
30.1 
11.3 

27.8 
24.0  • 
10.0 

Total 

61.1 

54,2 

60.4 

73.7 

83.8 

61.8 

Pig  crop 
Spring 
FaJl 

49.5 
30.3 

49.4 
35.6 

60.9 
43.7 

73.9 
47.8 

55.9 
32.0 

57.0 
33.0 

Total 

79.8 

85.0 

10';i:.6 

121.7 

87.9 

90.0 

Total  supply 

1^0.9 

139.2 

165.0 

195.4 

171.7 

151.8 

Slaughter 

Federally  inspected 
Kon-inspocted 

50.4 
27.2 

46.5 
2^x.  9 

53.9 
24,6 

63.4 

31.9 

69.4 

27.2 

54.5 
23.7 

Total 

77.6 

71.4 

78.  5 

95.3 

96.6  ' 

78.2 

Other  disa.ppearance 

9.1 

7.4 

12.8 

16.3 

13.5 

10.9 

Total  disappearance 

86.7 

78.8 

.91.3 

111.6 

109.9 

89.1 

^n  fa^ms  end  year 

.  54.2 

60.4 

73.7 

83.8 

61.8 

62.7 

l/  Preliminary. 
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HOGS:     Suggested  State  Goals  for  Sows  to  Tarrow,  Spring  (Dec.  1  to  June  1/ 

I9U5  with  CoitiDarisons 


State 

.:  Percental 

;e  1945  goal 

and 

:  19U5 

: 1937-^1 

\  191+3 

I9UU 

:  is 

of 

division 

:  goal 

; average 

1/ 

;  1937-^1 

19 

: 1,000 

:1, DOO 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  Percent 

Percent 

:  head 

:  head 

.  head 

head 

•  * 

Maine 

6 

6 

8 

8 

100 

2 

2 

3 

3 

100 

67 

vt. 

:  3 

3 

4 

4 

100 

75 

Mas  s . 

:  14 

14 

15 

16 

1  JO 

00 

R.  I. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

100 

iUU 

Conn. 

3 

2 

4 

4 

150 

75 

IT.  Y. 

35 

22 

45 

3S 

125 

92 

IT.  J. 

12 

13 

19 

17 

92 

71 

Pa. 

:  75 

70 

98 

85 

107 

88 

151 

139 

197 

176 

109 

8b 

Ohio 

3S6 

551 

474 

111 

90 

Ind. 

,  546 

500 

690 

6O7 

109 

90 

111. 

.  -825 

720 

l,09U 

897 

115 

92 

Mich. 

125 

115 

181 

125 

109 

100 

Wis. 

327 

296 

U3I 

345 

110 

95 

Minn. 

7U0 

642 

1,019 

703 

115 

105 

Iowa 

2,075 

1,59^ 

2,U5U 

1,988 

130 

104 

Mo . 

•  U75 

376 

664 

511 

126 

93 

S.  Dak.  "  : 

225 

461 

327 

204 

141 

Nebr . 

670 

326 

-ire 
766 

506 

.  206 

132 

N.Cent.  ! 

6,671 

5.  ISO 

8,311 

6,483 

129 

103 

Del. 

u 

3 

4 

5 

133 

80 

Md. 

29 

25 

36 

33 

lib 

88 

Va. 

96 

75 

117 

99 

128 

97 

V/ .  Va . 

22 

23 

29 

24 

96 

92 

N.  C. 

110 

113 

159 

lUo 

97 

79 

Ky. 

160 

13s 

228 

166 

116 

96 

Tenn. 

lUg 

139 

231 

155 

106 

95 

E.Cent.  : 

569 

516 

8OU 

622 

110 

91 

S .  C . 

75 

67 

88 

75 

112 

100 

G-a . 

;  208 

187 

245 

230 

Tin 

111 

90 

Fla. 

109 

82 

108 

116 

133 

94 

Ala. 

130 

117 

165 

lUo 

111 

93 

Miss . 

117 

105 

146 

117 

111 

100 

Ark. 

13^ 

136 

192 

134 

96 

97 

La. 

•  135 

126 

IU2 

143 

107 

/-ill 
94 

Qkia. 

iUb 

lid 

212 

lOb 

95 

100 

Tex. 

240 

197 

364 

2^0 

122 

100 

South  ! 

1,250 

1,129 

T    r  r  ,s 
1,662 

1,  301 

111 

96 

H.  Dak.  : 

190 

99 

250 

160 

192 

119 

Kans . 

2bO 

154 

369 

199 

169 

131 

Mont . 

47 

22 

69 

45 

2l4 

104 

I  daho 

53 

54 

84 

50 

98 

106 

16) 

10 

20 

12 

160 

133 

Colo. 

46 

37 

95 

46 

124 

100 

iM  .     I'leX .  a 

ic 

±'J 

17 

15 

120 

80 

Ariz.  : 

5 

5 

9 

5 

100 

100 

Utah  ; 

lU 

lU 

28 

lU 

100 

100 

Nev.  ; 

3 

3 

1+ 

100 

75 

Wash.  : 

35 

35 

55 

37 

100 

95 

Oreg.  : 

32 

37 

U6 

33 

86 

97 

Calif.  : 

75 

85 

96 

67 

88 

112 

West  : 

788 

565 

l,lU2 

687 

lUO 

115 

U.  S.  : 

9.429 

7,529 

12,116 

9,269 

125 

102 

TT  Preliminary. 
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•  ■         ■-      •  SHfiEP  'AND  LAI'lBS 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  Jnnuary  1,  1945,  is  expected  to  total 
about  50  million,  head,  or...-2- .mil-l-ie-nv-loss  than  a  year  car  liar  cthd  nearly 
7 -million  less  than  the  peak  number ^ on  hand  in  January  1942.    ,It  will  be 
the  smallest,  number  of  sheep  "in  'tho  | country  since  1929,     Stock  shnep 
numbers, -  are  expected 'to  be  dowi  to  the  1929  level,  probr^bly  falling  to 
around  44  million  head,  contrasted  with  49. 8  million ,  in  1942,. 

State  reports  on  ivartime  production  capacit3''  indicate  that  ?pp.roximate;ly 
50  million  sheep  rs  about  the  desired  number  for  the  feed  resowcos  .aTadl- 
able  for  sheep  in  competition  with  other  livestock  during  1945,.     It  is. 
suggested  that  numbers  bu  maintained  at  this  level.    "While  a  m-odcrate .  ex- 
pansion in  stock  sheep  numbers  during  the  next  two  years  would,  be  desirable 
in  some  areas  to  make  effective  utilization  cf  the  grazing  resources,  and 
to  provide  needed  supplies  of  lamb  and  mutton,  the  accumulated,  large-  stocks 
of  wool,  both  in  the  Unitud  States  and  .in  other  wool  producing:  countries, 
suggest  the  need  for  c.aution.  .  ■  ■ 

The  sheep  .industry  has  been  adversely  affected  during  the  war.  by  the 
shortage  of  labor  sind  of  supplies  required  in  range  sheep  production. 
The  shortage  of  competent  herders  probably  h?s  been  the  chief  cause  of. 
much  of  the  liquid.ation  in  breeding  stock  that  took  place  from: June  1942 
through  194^4.     During  this  period  sheep  comprised  a  larger  proportion  •  of 
total  sheep  find  lamb  slaughter*  than  at  any  time  in  the  23  years  that' ■ 
records  have  been  available.  ,  .  " 

The  1944  lam.b  crop,  estimated  at  29.6  million  head,  ¥fps  about.  5.5  percent 
smaller  than  the  1943  crop  and  3  percent  less  than  the  1933-42  .-average, 
.u'ith  the  exception  of  the  crops  of  1935  -and  1937,  fo.llov^fing  tht;  drought 
.years  of  193-^:  and  1936,  it  was  the  smallest  lamb  crop  since  1930.     In  • 
relation  to  the  number  of  breeding  ewes  in  flocks,  the  number-  of  lambs  ' 
saved  was  slightly  larger  than  in  1943,  bttt  total  ewe  numbers  were  domTi' 
7  percent.  • 

Slaughter  ef  sheep  and  lambs  under  Federal  inspection  during  the  first  9 
months  of  1944  totaled  15.7  million  head,  pr  about  400,000  loss" than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1943;.'    Sheep  slaughter  during  the  9'months-was 
882,000  head  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  but  slaughter  of  lambs  •  and  year 
lings  was  472,000  larger.     The  total  of  all  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  in' 
l^-i-i  is  expected  to  b<j  about  2'±  million  head  compared  with ,  27 . 1  ■million 
in  1943,  and  the  5-year  pre-v/ar  average  (1935-39)  of  21.8  million. 

If  the  percentage  lamb  crop  in  1945  is  about  average,  a  total  sla.ughter  of 
21.5  million  sheep  and  lam.bs  would  leave  sheep  numbers  at  the  end  of  the 
year  about  unchanged.     This  slaughter  would  yield  about  860  million, pounds 
of  lamb  -and  mutton,  or  about  115  m.illion  less  than  the  indicated  output 
in  1944.  .      ,  ,  ■  ,  .  '  " 

Production  Capacity  in  1945  .      '  : 

Stock  sheep  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1945  are  expected  to  totJil  around 
44.5  million  head.     This  would  be  the  smallest  number  since  1929'.     In  the 
11  'Vestern  States,  numbers  probably  will  be  close  to  the  level  reached' in 
the  early  20's,  and  ^  or,  5  raillionhcad  belovf  the  average  numbers  of  ■  the 
last  50  years.  .  •  •• 

Considering  the  suitability  of  sheep  production  to  the  character ■ and  lo- 
cation of  the  range  feed  in  some  of  these  states,  present  sheep  n-umbers 
are  below  what  is  needed  to  get  the  maximum  returns  from  grazing -resources. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  liquidation  in  these  states  has 
not  yet  run  its  course.  '  High  operating  costs,  and  difficulties  in  obtriinine: 
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an  adequate -number  of  competent  helpers  are  tending  to  induce  a  further 
reduction  in  numbers.    Although  'the '  outlool:  for  Inmb  prices  is  rather 
favorable,  the  post-war  situation  with  respect  to  wool  is  none  too  clear. 


In  Texas  :and  South  Dajcpta 

-  the  other  t-zio 

7c  stern 

shocp  States  -  th 

reduction. in  numbers  that 

has  occurred  during  the 

last  two 

■years  pr 

obably 

brought  the  level  of  numbers  better  in  lin 

0  ivith'  the  long- 

time  feed 

potential  of  these  states 

Hence. 

a  maintenance  of  present  numbers 

there  rather  than  an  increase  also 

seems  to  be  the 

better 

policy. 

In  the  Corn  Belt  and  other  native 

sheep  st 

ates,  no 

further 

decrease 

and 

some  recovery  in  numbers 

in  some  states  seems  desirable. 

The  following  table  shov/s 

the  indicated  chanp;es  that  might 

result  in  1945 

if  the  suggested  goal  is 

achieved : 

S^WEP  AND  LAf.CBS 

:     Suggested  number  on  f r 

rms  .January  1, 

T 1  amb  c  r  o  d 

imports , 

and  s 1 a 

ughtcr , 

1  9  A  5 

Item 

:  1940 

Suggested 

:  1941 

:  1942 

:  .1943 

:     1944  : 

1945 

'  :  Mil. 

Mil. 

:•  Mil. 

:  .Mil. 

5     Mil .  ! 

Mil . 

:  Head 

J  Head 

:  Head 

:  .  Head 

J     Head  J 

Head 

On  farms  January  1 

•■  Evro  s  J. .  1  ye  ar 

Western  sheep  states 

24.9 

25.4 

26.1 

26.2 

24.4 

Native  sheep  states 

11.0 

11.3 

■  11.6 

■  11.6 

10. 7 

Total 

35.9 

36.7 

37.7 

37.7 

35.1 

34.0 

On  feed 

5,8 

6.5 

6.9 

7.0 

5.9 

5.7 

Other 

10.7 

11.1 

12.1 

11.0 

10.7 

10'.  3 

Grand  Total 

52.4 

54.3 

56.7 

55.8 

51.7 

'  50.0 

Lamb  crop 

31. S 

32.9 

32.6 

31.3 

29.6 

28.9 

Imports 

.0 

.0  ' 

.0 

.0 

.  .0 

Total  Supply 

83.7 

87.2 

89.3 

87.1 

81.3  ., 

78.9 

Slaughter 

Federally  inspected 

17.4 

18.1 

21.6 

23.4 

21.7 

"Non- inspected 

4.2 

4.2 

4.0 

3.7 

2.6 

Total 

21.6 

22.3 

25.6 

27.1 

24.3 

21.5 

Exports 

1/. 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.  .0 

Other  disappearance 

7.8 

8.9 

7.9  ■ 

8.3 

7.0 

7.4 

Total  di's appearance 

29.4 

31.2 

33.  5 

35.4 

31.3' 

28.9 

Number  on.  farms  end  of  yr 

54.3 

56.7 

55.8 

51.7 

50.0 

50.0 

l/  Negligible. 
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SHLEP  AND  lAlVIBS-:     Suggested  State  Goals  for  Number  on  Farms 
at  End  of  1945  with  Comparisons 


"Statp 

1  Q4'S 

»                ^  X  J-Xi-i- J.  J--^^ 
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'"■  DAIRY  PRODUCTION 


A  milk  production  goal  of  120  billion  pounds  is  reoonimended  for  1945,    This  ■ 
compares  with,  a  production  of  about  118  billion  pounds  in  1944  and  a  disappear 
ance  of  about  121  billion  pounds  since  stocks  are  being  reduced  by  an  equiva- 
lent of  afc'out  3  billion  pounds  of  milk.    Should  the  war  tontinue  on  a  major 
scale  in  both  Europe  and  Asia,  production  at  this  level  would  meet  minimum 
essential  requirements »    Should  the  European  war  end  and  non-civilian  require- 
ments fall  rather  sharply,  the  goal  would  provide  "for  civilians  only  about  4 
percent  more  milk  than  they  used  in  1944  under  rigid  wartime  restrictions,,  - 

Government  stocks  (other  than  militaiy)  and  commercial  stocks  of  principal 
manufactured  dairy  products  on  September  1,.  1944,.  7/-ere  only  about    7-5  percent  - 
of  stocks  a  year  'earlier.    There  will  be  no  opportunity  to  decrease  stocks  as 
was  done  in  1944  without  bringing  them  below  a  safe  reserve  level.  > 

The  suggested  goal  is  very  close  to  the  sum  of  State  capacity  estimates  and 
can  be  achieved  by  increasing  milk  cow  numbers  by  one  percent  and  annual'  pro- 
duction per  cow  by  28  pounds  or  slightly  over  one-half  of  one  percent,-   If ■  the' 
present  i'ndioatibh  of  at  least  1,3  percent-  increase  in  milk  cow  numbers  for' 
1945  materializes,  only  a  very  small  increase  in  production  per  cow  would  be 
needed  to  achieve  -the  goal.     Feed  s-upplies  for- the  f  i-rs-f  part  of 'the  calendar 
year  are  sufficiently  favorable  so  that  with  an  average^' pasture  season  in  1945 
dairymen  should  have  little  difficulty  in  meeting  feed  noeds,^   Milk-feed  and 
butterf at-f ee'd  ratios  are  more  favorable  than  are  other  livestock  product-feed 
ratios,  -  •  -  ' 

Dairy  labor,  equipment,  supplies  and  containers,,  and  transportation  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  present  difficulties  'until  sometime  after  the  European 
war  has  ended,  ■  Processing  capacity  is  adequate  but  'some  season  peak  gluts' may 
occur  because  of  shifts  to  different  products  and  because  of  decrease,  in  fluid 
milk  demand  by  military  camps  located  in  areas  short  of  processing  plants. 

Background  Statement 

It  now  appears  that  milk  production  on  farms  in  1944  will  be-  higher  than  for 
any  previous  year  except  1942  in  spite  of  feed  shortages  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year  and  labor  problems.    For  the  third  year  in  succession  a  de- . 
creased  rate  of  milk  production  per  cow  accoiants  for  a  .level  .of  milk  pro- 
duction somewhat  bel^w. each  year's  production  goal.    After  reaching.  a:.lev.el 
3  percent  above  the  5-year  average  in  1942,  the  production  per  cow  dropped  to 
slightly  above  the  5-yefer  average  in  1943  and  to -one  percent,  below,  in  1944» 
During  1942  there  existed  a  combination  of  favorable  f actor.s^for-  heavy  .pro- 
duction per  cow    that  cannot  be  expected  to  be  repeated  soon.  Abundant 
supplies  of  grain  and  rolighages,  extremely  .favorable  mi  Ik-feed  ..price  ratios, 
adequate  supplies  of  labor  throughout  most  of  the  yeay  and'''an"exoellent 
pasture  season  all  occurring  in  a  year  when  the  patriotic  urge  for  milk  pro- 
duction was  strong,  resulted  in  a  heavy  production  per  cow  and  the  heaviest 
total  milk  production  on  record,  ; 

The  number  of -inilk  cows  on  farms  increased  nearly  2  percent  during  1944, 
Starting  on  January- 1  with  a-production  per  cow  lower  than -a  year  earlier, 
the  level  continued  below  a  year  earlier  for  each  month  through  August,  The 
lower  than  normal -percentage  of  cows  milked  accounts  for  much. of  this  lower 
level,  especially  in  the  west  North  Central  Region,    September  production 
per  cow  v/as  slightly  greater  this  year  than  last. 

In  spite  of  the  tight  grain  and  concentrate  situation  that  prevailed  up  to 
harvest  time  the  rate  of  feeding  dairy  cows  has  been  maintained  at  a  very 
high  level.     It  appears  that  the  more  favorable  feed  situation  and  higher 
production  payments  during  the  last  quarter  of  1944  may  bring  milk  production 
up  to  or  above  the  level  of  the  same  quarter  last  year. 


I 
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The  droutjht  v/hich  began  in  early  summer  in  some  I^ast  Central  States  and  I 
spread  to  include  24.  States  by  September  decreased  milk  production  in  those  | 
areas,  eut  heavy  f^rain  feeding  has  replaced  to  a  large  extent  feed  nutrients  j 
not  available  from  pastures,    Koi^evor,  late  August  and  September  rains 
resulted  in  an  unexpected  improvement  in  September  and  October  pastures  in 
most  drought  areaso    The  hay  s'lorta^i'^e  in  drought  States  may  reduce  milk  pro- 
duction somevihat  durin;j  the  mnter  of  1944.^-^5 •    The  current  estimate  of 
milk  production  is  11G.2  billion  pounds, >  or  a.pproxim£tely  the'  same  as  that  of 
last  year,  - 

''ilk-feed  price  relationships  arc  much  more  favorable. compared  to  other  live- 
stock* product-feed  price  ratios  than  they  ;vere  a  year  ago.    Dairy  production 
payments  -i/vhich  i;ere  started  in  October  194.3  contributed  most  of  the  adjustment 
in  feeding  ratios.    The  hog-corn  price  ratio  has  averaged  close  to  the  10-year 
seasonal  ratio  since  April.      i,<^-focd  and  poultry-feed  ratios  have  been  muca 
less^ifavorablc  than  a  year  earlier  throughout  the  past.- tx^elve  months.    The  milk- 
feed  ratio,  including  production  payiaents,  has  averaged  soraev/hat  higher  than 
a  year  earlier  since  October  194-3  v.hen  dairy  production  payments  v/ere  started. 
In  August  1944  the  ratio  T.^as  about  5  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  vrhile 
in  September  it  exceeded  the  ratio  of  a  year  earlier  by  15  percent  since  no 
pajnnents  were  made  in  September  194-3  and  |)ayments  at  the  winter  rate  averag- 
ing 69  cents  per  hundredi /eight  -vv-ere  made  for  milk  produced  in  September  19-44.. 

"ilie  butter  fat-feed  price  ratio,  including  payments,  ^has  been  below  the  ratio 
for  the  same  month  a  year  earlier  each  month  from  August  194-3  until  July 
1944.    In  Jul2,r  it  -equalled  the  ratio  of  a  year  earlier,  in  Aui,iist  it  exceeded 
it  by  3  percent,  and  in' September  payments  raised  the  ratio  to  14  percent 
above  tnat  of  September  1943.    In  each  month  since  Harch  1944  the  butterfat- 
feed  price  ratio  has  been  from  4  to  10  percent  above  the  10-year  average 
ratio  for  the  month.    Dairymen  enter  the  fall  and  vdnter " season  with  the 
milk-feed  price  ratio  relatively  high  and  the  butterfat-feed  price  ratio 
well  above  the  long-time  average  for  the  time  of  year  and  also  well  above 
the  other  livestock  product-feed  price  ratios. 

The  shift  from  cream  to  whole  milk  deliveries  from  farms  continued,  es- 
pecially in  States  where  milk  drying  plant  capacity  v:as  rapidly  being  ex- 
panded.   About  6  percent  more  milk  \vas  delivered  from  i'arms  as  whole  milk 
in  1944  tlian  in  1943  wiicn  production  was  about  the  same,    A  larger  percentage 
of  milk  solids  not  fat  ¥;ere  used  in  human  food  than  evir  before.  Apparent 
disappearance  of  milk  as  fluid  milk  increased  an  additional  2  billion  pounds 
even  with  v/.F*-^*  79  restricting  consumption  •■'in  cities  of  over  50,000  popu- 
lation.   There  v/as  also  a  small  increase  in  total  cheese  production  and 
nearly  10  percent  increase  i'rr  evaporated  milk  and  non-fat  'dry  milk  solids. 
Butter  is  the  dairy  product  in  snortb'st  supply  at  present,    ..hile  milk 
production  increased  2  percent  from  1941  to  1944-,  creamery  butter  production 
decreased  about  12  percent. 

Estimates  of  Dairy  Product^  Requirements  for  1945 

Non-civilian  requirements,  made  up  principally  of  military  and  lend-lease 
nevds,  utilized  about  one-sixth  of  the  milk  available  for  human  consumption 
in  1944,    lie  serve  stocks  v.-crc  decreased  by  about  3  billion  pounds  of  milk 
equivalent  in  addition  to  utilizing  the  current  production  of  over  118  billion 
pounds.  *  As  lon^;  as  the  war  continues  on  a  rriajor  scale  in  both  the  European 
and  Asiatic  theaters,  the  need  for  dairy  products  for  our  military  forces  and 
our  Allies  -".vill  be  large.    Only  by  rigid  restrictions  on  civilian  consumption 
can  those  war  requirements  be  met,    '.lien  the  war  in  Kurope  ends,,  purchases 
for  military  and  other  export'  needs  raay  fall  off  somev.tiat.    Relief  needs'  of 
liberated  countries  may  be  met  at  least  in  part  by  reserves  built  up  for 
military  and  lend-lease  purposes. 
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The  unsatisfied  dcnands  of  civilians  under  rationing;  and  .."ar  Food  orders  - 
are .  large  ,  ■  Any  rnilk  made  available  to  civilians  by  decreases  in  v/ar  needs 
v.dil  bo  readily  ^  oaken  by  civilians  taou^ih  in,' some  casds  it  v;ill  need  to  be 
in  t.iie  i'brD  of  different  products  tnan  those  nov;  requir;^d'  for  non-civilian 
uses*    Increased  corisuner  purebasos  of  fluid  cicain,  butter,  and.iice  cream, 
vail  require  the  uscj  of  larf.er  quantities  of  nilk  for  those  products  than 
at  presfint.    Total  requirements  of  railk  for  cheese,  evaporated:  milk  and 
oried  whole  lailks  r.'ill'  decrease  somcvrfiat  since  increased  civilian  purchases 
•I'.'ill  not  equal  decreases  in  non-civilian  needs, 

-    194.5  ifilk  Production  Capacitor  g,atimates 

The  State  A.i^ricultural  T^roduction  Adjustment  Cornnittees  have  reported  a  . 
capacity  for  total  production  of  irllk  oh  farr.s  in  1945  of  120.1  billion 
pounds.    These  reports  arc  based  on  an  average  number  of  cov's  pn^  f arras 
durin,,  the  year  slightly  above"  tlie  1944  number  and  an  average  milk  produc- 
tion per  cov;  in  1945  of  one  percent  {greater  than  the  1944  indicated  average. 
Capacity  estiraatcs  by  States  and  re/.ions  are  s:iov;n  in  the  State  tables, 

it  should  be  noted  that  assuir.Dtions  on  v/aich  i>roduction  capacities  vxre 
based  involved  contiriuation  of  v.rartiiie  production  conditions  including 
labor  and  nachinery  shorta^jes,  high  levels  of  food  require:  icnts  and  prices 
about  like  those  in  1944.    These  capacity  estimates  -"vere  made  before  there 
ivas  a  very  ^ood  basis  for  estinating  feed  supplies.    The  national  feed 
situation,  especially  the  supply  of  farm  ^jrains,  has  since  improved  to  a 
lcvf.:l  r.tuch  more  favorable  than  anticipated  by  production  adjust;.icnt  com- 
rlttees.    Py  contrast,  the  liay  supply  during  tile  idnter  of  1944-45  i«'ill 
be  considerably  belo\v  earlier  estimtitcs  because  of  the  serious  drought 
v.'hich  affects  .-..any  Central  and  ".astern  States. 

■  'ilk^Cot;  Replacement  gnd  Slaughter 

The  nu:-nbe-r  of  .dlk  co^'-s  on  farms  appears  likely  to  increase  furtner  in 
1945  unless  some  substantial  chan;;;e  in  eccnorric  conditions  materially 
alters  farmers'  plans.    On  .January  1,  1944,  the  22.5  heifers  1  to  2  years  . 

of  a^e  kept  per  100  milk  covrs  on  hand  v^as  record  high.    Present  indica- 
tions are  that  on  January  1,  1945,  tne  number  of  heifers  relative  to  cov;s 
idll  be  .almost  as  hij-jh  as  on  last  January  1,  thus  |)rovidin:;:  a  sufficient 
number  of  first  calf  heifers  fresheningin  1945  to  replace  more  than  usual 
turnover  of  old  cov;s.    Information  on  heifer  calves  saved  for  'milk  cov;s 
in  the  first  half  of  1944  indicates  that  replacements,  for  1946  may  be 
decreased  appreciably  belov;  the  level  of  recent  war  years. 

Cullinji  rates  of  cov's  v.-cre  about,  average  in  1941,  and  above  avera^^.e  in 
1942..   In  1943,  {'articular ly  the  early  part  of  the  year,  black  market 
activities  appear  to  have  affected  the  sitTnificance  o"'  the  slaughter 
data  as  a  mcasuro  of  cullin,;.    i''or  1944  the  first  seven  months  data 
..ould  sui^,.8st  that  cullin;-;  rates  have  been  cldse  to  average. 
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ization  of  Milk 


The  vastly  increased  require'meAtTS,  for  nanulTacturcd.  dairy  produe't's  for  our 
armed  forces  and  oiir  jUlies  have' ro suited  in  r.arked  shifts  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  nilko    the  foD.loi'/ing 'table  -shov;s  for  the  1935-39  average  and  for 
individual  jrears  beginning -with  1942.  tho  total  milk  production  an,d  the 
utilisation  pattern? 

lllk  Production  and  Utilization  and  Products  I.Iadc  by  Years 
(nillions  of  Poiindg) 


Milk  Production 
On  Farns 
Off  Farns 
Total 


1935-39  Average 


1942" 


103,624 

2^826 
10^(? 


Ililk  utilization     Amt.  of  Prod.  Milk  Equiv. 


Fluid  Milk  &  Cream 

44,146 

Butter  -  Farm  . 

479 

9,694 

Creamery  - 

1,691 

34,298 

•  Total 

2,170  . 

43,-9Q2 

Cheese  -  American 

&  Other  .  . 

663 

6,701 

Condensed- Milk 

213 

494 

Evaporated  Milk 

2,012 

4,305 

Dried  Tihole  Milk 

19  . 

149 

Ice  Cream 

268' 

3,083 

(Net) 

(mil,,  gal.) 

Fed  to  Calves 

2,794 

Other  Uses  Ft  Residual 

786 

119,240 

2,826 
I^06T 


Amt. of  .Prod.    Milk  Equiv-. 


366 
1,768 
^^7134 


1,109 
264 
■3,519 
70 
462 
(mil.  gal.) 


49,514 
>7,365 
35,165 
42,530 


11,092 
.  617 
•  7,592 
•  474 
5,320 

3,293 
1,634 


Milk  Production 
On  Farms 
Off  Farms 
Total 


1943 


118,140 
2,826 
120,9^^ 


1944 


118,200 
2,826 
121, 32E 


Milk  Utilization 

Amt.  of  Prod.- 

Milk  Equiv. 

Amt. of  Prod. 

Milk  ^q\ 

Fluid  Milk  &  Cream 

53,-929 

55,706 

Butter  -  Farm 

340 

6,836 

320 

6,500 

Creamery 

1,673 

33,  379 

1,490 

29^593 

Total- 

2,013 

40,215 

1,810 

3^,093 

Cheese  -  American 

&  Other 

993 

9,939 

997 

9,990 

Condensed  Milk 

301 

705 

323 

720 

Evaporated  Milk 

3,052 

6,590 

3,380 

7,332 

Dried  Y/hole  lUXlk 

137 

1,041 

172 

1,311 

Ice  Cream 

412 

4,355 

455 

4,810 

(Net) 

(mil.  gal.) 

(mdl.  gal.) 

Fed  to  Calves 

3,277 

3,300 
2,064 

Other  Uses  &  Residual 

915 

While  milk  production  increased  only  14  percent  from,  the  1935-39  average 
to  1944,  the  amount  used  for  fluid  milk  and  cream  increased  26.2  percent. 
The  amount  used  for  making  butter  decreased  by  18  percent  and  the  amount 
used  for  manufacturing  \it).ole  milk  products  increased  66.1  percent.  The 
increase  in  fluid  milk  and  cream  consumption,  which  amounted  to  11  billion 
5  hundred  million  pounds,  utilized  more  than  three-fourths  of  "the  increase 
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in  milk  production.    The  expanded  production  of  cheese,  evaporated  milk  and 
dry  whole  milk  v/as  accomplislicd  by  increasing  the  amount  of  milk  used  for 
these  products  by  nearly  8  billion  pounds,  almost  all  of  which  represented 
a  shift  away  from  butter  production. 

On  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  milk  utilized  by  the  three  principal  class 
of  uses,  namely,  fluid  milk  and  cream,  butter,  and  manufactured  whole  milk 
products,  the  comparison  of  194-4  utilization  with  that  of  19  35  -39  is  as 
f  ollov^s :  .     ; .  ■ 

■       /  ■  1935-39  194A 

Percent  of  Llilk  Used  for: 

Fluid  mi^k  and  cream  4-1  .  4-6 

Butter    ;  4.1  30  ' 

tifg.  Whole  Milk  Products  11  16 

Should  the  war  in  Europe  end  during  the  1945  production  season  so  that  some- 
what smaller  quantities  of  milk  are  needed  for  manufacturing  evaporated  milk 
cheese,  and  dry  whole  milk,  a  larger  supply  mil '  become  availably  for 
civilian  uses,    This  iTiight  result  in  shifting  3  C>r  4-  billip»n  pounds  of  milk 
on  an  annual  basis  from  manuf  actxired  products  to 'fluid  cream,  ice  cream  and 
butter.    This  could  be  brought  about  if  fluid  cream  consum.ption  for  the  year 
increased  by  about  1,5! billion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent,  the  amount  of  milk 
used  for  butter  by  about  one  billion  pounds,  and 'the  amc\mt  used  for  ice. 
cream  by  about  one-^-half  billion  pounds.     This  adjustment  .would  g«  a  long  way 
toward  providing  civilians  vdth  more  of  the  products  vj-hich  have  been  par- 
ticularly short  during  the  war  period.    Civilian  purchases  of  these  products 
as  well  as  evaporated  milk  and  cheese  Trould  increase  much  more  if  desired 
products  wore  available . 


1945  &oals  — 
mile::    Production  on  Parms 
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-  Suggested  for  1945  With  Comparisons 


Pornds  (Millio:.i3) 


otate 

;  1937- 
'.  41 

1943 

;  194A 
[  Ind. 

i  1945 
: Wartime 
:  Capacity, 

1945 
G-oal 

;  1937- 

;  41 

1944 
]  Ind. 

;  1945 
: War time 
:  Capacity 

1 

2 

.  3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Maine 

:  633! 

618 

:  650 

:  645, 

■  660 

:  104 

:  102 

:  102 

N.  H. 

:  355: 

333 

:  338 

:  355: 

347 

:  98 

:  103 

:  98 

Vt. 

:  1,384: 

1,452 

:  1,459 

:  1,510. 

1,488 

;  108 

:  102 

:  99 

Mass. 

:  797. 

757 

:  747 

:  769 

749 

:  94 

:  100 

:  97 

R;  I. 

:  134. 

128 

'.  127 

:  140. 

127 

:  95 

:  100 

:  91 

Conn. 

:  669: 

700 

:  697 

:  732 

698 

:  104 

;  100 

:  95 

N;  Y. 

:  7,477: 

7,784 

:  7,707 

:  7,888 

7,759 

:  104 

:  101 

:  98 

J. 

:  953: 

1,010 

:  983 

:  993 

986 

:  103 

:  100 

:  99 

Pa. 

:  4,619. 

4,863 

:  4,846 

:  5,000 

4,899 

106 

:  101 

:  98 

:  17,  Oa.. 

17,6.^5 

;  17,-54 

•  18,032 

17, 7ZZ 

;  104 

:  101 

:  98 

Ohio 

:  4,608. 

4,973 

:  4,968 

;  4,925: 

5,040 

:  110 

:     .  101 

;  102 

Ind. 

:  3,190 

3,454 

:  5,460 

:  3,520. 

3,515 

;  110 

:  102 

:  100 

111. 

:  5,125; 

5,352 

:  5,461 

:  5,500. 

5,502 

:  107 

:  101 

:  100 

Mi  ch. 

:  4,773: 

5,333 

:  5,382 

:  5,837 

5,575 

r  117- 

:  104 

:  96 

Wis. 

:  12,301: 

14,334 

:-  14,520 

:  14,000: 

14, 550 

;  119 

:  101 

:  105 

Minn. 

:  8,2422 

8,872 

8,699 

:  8,700: 

8,740 

:  106 

:  100 

:  100 

Iowa 

:  6,439: 

7,071 

:  6,883 

:  6,983; 

5,950 

108 

:  101 

:  100 

Mo. 

;  3,322: 

3,845 

4,034 

:  3,800: 

4,079 

123 

;  101 

:  107 

S.  Dak. 

:  1,651: 

1,804 

:  1,731 

1,700; 

1,760 

107 

:  102 

:  104 

UelDr. 

2, 559 ; 

3,064 

2,882 

3,110: 

2,960 

116 

103 

:  95 

:  If.  C. 

52,204: 

58,105. 

58,020 

58,075: 

58,771 

113 

101 

:  101 

Del. 

139: 

151 

152 

166: 

158 

114 

104 

95 

Md. 

880: 

945. 

951 

965: 

969: 

110 

102 

100 

Va. 

1,473: 

1,626: 

1,560 

1,676: 

1,688: 

115  : 

■    102  . 

101 

W.  Va.  : 

793: 

798: 

807 

825: 

818: 

103  . 

101  , 

99 

U.  C. 

1,313: 

1,465: 

1,540 

1,639: 

1,588: 

121  : 

103 

97 

Ky. 

1,912: 

2,112: 

2,117: 

2,258: 

2,125; 

111  ; 

100 

94 

Tenn. 

1,845: 

2,196: 

2,259 

2,291: 

2,259; 

122  : 

100 

99 

E.C.  ; 

8,355: 

9,293; 

9,486- 

9,320; 

9,  605: 

115  : 

101  : 

98 

S.  C.  : 

551: 

589: 

607 

670: 

627: 

114  : 

103  : 

94 

&a.  : 

1,082: 

1,149: 

1,124: 

1,231: 

1,156: 

107  : 

103  ; 

94 

Pla. 

327: 

366: 

1/  420: 

ij  500: 

1/  437: 

  : 

104  : 

87 

Ala.  : 

1,186: 

1,309: 

1,389: 

1,425: 

1.419: 

120  : 

102  ; 

100 

Miss.  ; 

1,283: 

1,342: 

1,410 

1,526: 

1,453: 

114  ; 

103  : 

96 

irk.  : 

1,365: 

1,411: 

1,440: 

1,450: 

1,475: 

108  ; 

102  ; 

102 

La. 

636: 

686: 

715: 

694: 

725; 

114  : 

101  : 

104 

Okla.  ; 

2,454: 

2,692: 

2,802; 

2,875; 

2,900: 

118  : 

103  : 

101 

Tex.  ; 

4,265: 

4,389: 

4,406; 

4,472; 

4,484; 

105  : 

102  ; 

100 

?   South  : 

13,149: 

13,933: 

14,313; 

14,843: 

14,681: 

112  ; 

103  : 

99 

Dak.  : 

1,985: 

2,264: 

2,130: 

2,100: 

2,152; 

.    108  : 

101  : 

102 

Kans.  : 

2,898: 

3,296: 

3,136; 

3,507: 

3,290: 

114  : 

105  ; 

94 

Mont. 

673: 

760; 

735: 

724: 

741: 

110  : 

101  : 

102 

I daho  : 

1,180: 

1,357: 

1,410: 

1,427: 

1,432: 

121  : 

102  : 

100 

Wyo .  : 

281: 

306: 

311: 

309: 

313: 

111  : 

101  : 

101 

Colo. 

997: 

1,099: 

1,042; 

1,120: 

1,081; 

108  : 

104  ; 

97 

Mex. 

271: 

300: 

279; 

310; 

292: 

108  : 

105  : 

94 

Ariz . 

228: 

252; 

252; 

260: 

260; 

114  : 

103  : 

100 

Utah 

542: 

655: 

667: 

740; 

596; 

128  : 

104  : 

94 

Uev.  : 

108: 

113: 

114: 

107: 

115: 

106  ; 

101  : 

107 

Vfesh.  : 

1,966: 

2,119; 

2,138; 

2,100: 

2,166: 

110  : 

101  ; 

103 

Oreg.  : 

1,374: 

1,468: 

1,436: 

1,410: 

1 , 450 : 

106  : 

101  : 

103 

Calif.  : 

4,671: 

5,175: 

5,175: 

5,250: 

5,232: 

112  : 

101  : 

100 

V/est  ; 

17,174: 

19,164: 

18,825: 

19,364: 

19,220: 

112  : 

102  : 

99 

U.S.  ! 

107,903: 

118,140: 

118,198: 

120,134: 

120,000: 

111  : 

102  : 

100 

Percent  1945  Goal  is  of 


l/  Hot  comparahle  for  computing  changes  from  5  year  average  and  1943. 
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MILK  COWS;    ITumber  on  Farms  -  Suggested  1945  With  Comparisons 
(Average  NumlDer  During  Year) 


(Thousands) 


-  / 

State  : 

)•     ■  : 

1943  : 

ind.  , 

.1945  : 
Wartime  ; 
Capaci  ty: 

b-oai  , 

T  OA  A 

ind. 

1945 
Wartime 
Capacity 

1  : 

2  : 

3  : 

4  ; 

5  .: 

6  : 

7 

8 

Maine  ' 

133- 

124  = 

128! 

,  129! 

130'! 

;  93  • 

102 

101 

IT.  H.  : 

'.  73: 

66: 

67: 

68: 

68; 

93  : 

:  101 

:  100 

Vt.  : 

275: 

273: 

280 : 

285; 

■  285 

103  : 

102 

;    100  ' 

Mass .  ; 

134: 

130: 

".  131: 

132: 

;  131- 

98  : 

100 

99 

R.  I.  : 

21: 

21: 

;  21: 

22 

'  21 

100  ■  : 

;  100 

!      95  • 

Conn.  ; 

115: 

120: 

122: 

l22 

122 

106  ; 

;  100 

:  100 

IT.  Y.  : 

.  1,312: 

1*342. 

'1,369; 

1,350 

1,375 

105  ; 

;  100  ■ 

:  101 

IT.  J.  ; 

145: 

154; 

156; 

155 

156 

108 

100 

:  101 

Pa.  ; 

857: 

;  909; 

932; 

;  927 

935 

,109  ; 

100 

:  101 

IJ.E. 

3,066: 

.  3,139; 

3,  206; 

3,200 

.3,  223 

105  ; 

101 

:    101  . 

Ohio 

994: 

1,077 

1,109; 

1,122 

1,125 

113  : 

101 

:  100 

Ind, 

735: 

785. 

801; 

800 

810 

.110'  ; 

101 

:    101  ■ 

111. 

1,064: 

1,115. 

1,126- 

1,125 

,1,132 

106 

'  101 

:    101  • 

Mich.  ■ 

896: 

995. 

,1,035; 

1,071 

.1,058 

,118  ; 

■  102 

:  99 

Mi  s . 

2,130: 

2,389 

■  2, 451 

2,400 

,  2,461 

116 

■  100 

:  103* 

Minn. 

1,620: 

1,750- 

1, 768; 

.  1,740 

1,768 

:i09  : 

■  100 

:  lOS 

Iowa 

1,382: . 

1,464' 

.1,449- 

,  1,470 

1 , 460 

,106  ; 

■  lOl', 

:  99 

Mo. 

906: 

1,020; 

.1,070; 

;  1,066, 

1,082 

119  ; 

101 

:  102 

S.  Dak.  ; 

450:  . 

485; 

485. 

480; 

485 

■108'  . 

'  100 

:  ibi 

iNfebr.     •  ' 

606: 

675 

675. 

'  685- 

680 

112 

101 

:  99 

IT.C. 

'10, 783: . 

11,755- 

11,979 

11,959 

12,061 

112  ; 

101 

:  101' 

Del. 

32: 

35- 

36; 

37 

37 

116 

103 

:  100' 

Md, 

189:'. 

204; 

209; 

210 

212 

112 

101 

;  101 

Va. 

396:  ■ 

436 

445; 

;  442 

450 

.  114  ; 

101 

:  102 

W.  Va. 

225: , 

232 

234- 

232 

■  235 

;  104  ; 

100 

:  101 

N.  C. 

336: 

371. 

390 

;  400 

400 

119  ; 

'  103 

:  100 

:  529:, 

595 

619; 

■  S36 

625 

■  118  ; 

101 

:  98 

Tenn.-  ; 

532: , 

615; 

640; 

642 

640 

120  ; 

■  100 

:  100 

2,239: 

■  2,488 

,  2,573 

2,599 

,  2,  599 

116  : 

'  101 

:  100 

S,  C.  ; 

155: 

166 

171 

188 

176 

114  ; 

103 

:  94 

Ga. 

334:." 

359 

366 

373 

373 

^  112  ; 

102 

:    100  ■ 

Ha. 

101:.' 

110 

112 

111 

115 

114  ; 

'    103  ' 

:    104' ' 

Ala. 

365:! 

409 

421 

434 

430 

118  ■ 

■    102  ' 

:  99 

Mi  s  s , 

487:'. 

520 

:  ,  530 

540 

540 

111 

■  102 

:  100 

Ark. 

435:^ 

490 

495 

475 

:     -  500 

;  ;  115 

101 

:  105 

La. 

278 :: 

293 

!  299 

296 

302 

■  109 

101 

:  102 

Okla. 

:  698: 

836 

844 

855 

:  .'  855 

:  122 

•  101' 

:  100 

lex. 

'  1,323:, 

1,425 

1,454 

1,451 

'  1,470 

111 

101 

:  101 

■■  South 

4,176:. 

-  4,  508 

4,  692 

:  4,723 

:  4,761 

:  114 

101 

:  101 

IT.  Dak. 

:  481: 

543 

:  ;  538 

:  ;  540 

:  542 

;  113 

■  101 

:    100  • 

Kan  s ,. 

:  709: 

804 

:  804 

:  ■  835 

:  ■  820 

:  116 

102 

:  98 

Moat 

:  146:! 

159 

:  ;  157 

:  ■  150 

:  157 

:  108 

•  100 

:  105 

Idaho 

:  204:, 

245 

:  ,  247 

:  .  *253 

:  250 

:  123 

I'  101 

:  99 

Wyo . 

:  65:. 

67 

:  '  68 

:         '  68 

:  68 

:  ■  105 

.  100 

:  100 

Colo. 

:  219:, 

229 

:  231 

:      '  '231 

:  ■  233 

:  •  106 

■  101 

:  101 

IT.  Hex. 

:  70:. 

74 

:  73 

:         '  75 

:  75 

:  107 

'  103 

:    100  • 

Ariz, 

:  43: 

48 

:  47 

:  48 

:  48 

:  ■  112 

'  102 

:  100 

Utah 

:  96: 

112 

:  :  114 

:  :  118 

:  118 

:  123 

'  104 

:  100 

Hev. 

:  19: 

20 

:  ;  '20 

:  '  19 

:  20 

:  105 

:  100 

:  105 

Wash. 

:  323: 

355 

:  ;  351 

:  ;   .  .  355 

355 

:  ■  110 

:  101 

:  100 

Oreg. 

:        249 : 

265 

:  ;    .  562' 

;  :  ■ '  250 

:  262 

:  ■  105 

:  100 

:  105 

Calif. 

:  637: 

750 

:  ;    ■  -750 

:-;  ■;  "750 

:  755 

:  110 

:  101 

:  101 

Mest 

:  3.311: 

3.  671 

:  3,662 

:  ■  '  3,692 

:  3,703 

:•  112 

:  101 

:  100 

U.S. 

:  23,575: 

25, 661 

:  26,112 

:  ■  26,173 

:  26,347 

:  112 

:  101 

:  101 

.Percent"  1945  Goal  is  of 
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MILK;    Production  per  Cow  -  Suggested  1945  with  Comparisons 


Pounds  : 

Percent  1945  Goal  is  of 

State  ; 

j_     O  1  ~~ 

1943  : 

1  Q4.A  ' 
i>  XIU.  • 

1945  • 
'Ifertime  ; 
■Capacity, 

j.v±o 

Tnr) 
X 11 U.  • 

1945 
^■^iartime 
Capacity 

1  : 

2  : 

3 

4 

'  5  ■ 

6 

7 

8 

Maine  : 

4, 759 : 

4,980: 

5,080: 

5,000: 

5, 080: 

107  : 

100  : 

102 

H.  H.  : 

4,863; 

5,050: 

5,050: 

5, 221: 

5, 100; 

105  : 

101  •  ; 

98 

Vt.  : 

5,014; 

5, 320: 

5, 210: 

5, 298; 

5, 220; 

104  : 

100  ■  : 

99 

Mas  s .     ■  : 

5,948: 

5,820: 

5,  700: 

5, 826: 

5, 720; 

96  ; 

100  : 

98 

H.  I.     •  : 

6, 381: 

6,100: 

6 , 040 : 

6,  364; 

6,070: 

95  : 

100  ;  ; 

95  . 

Conn.  : 

5,817: 

5,830: 

5,710; 

6,000; 

5, 720: 

98  : 

100  :  ; 

.  95 

IJ.  y.  : 

5, 699: 

5,800: 

5 , 630 : 

5, 800- 

5, 650. 

99  ; 

100  ' 

97 

11.  J.     .  : 

6,572: 

6, 560: 

6 , 300 : 

6,406; 

6,  320; 

96  : 

100  ; 

,  .  99  . 

Pa.  : 

5,390: 

5,350; 

5,  200; 

5,  394; 

5, 240- 

97  ; 

101  ; 

.  97 

K.E-  I  : 

5, 552: 

5, 621: 

'  5,475: 

5, 635: 

5,499: 

99  : 

100  ; 

98 

Ohio      ■  : 

4, 630: 

4, 620: 

4,480; 

4,389: 

4,480: 

97  : 

,  100  : 

.  102 

Ind.  : 

4,340: 

4,400: 

4, 320: 

4,400; 

4,  340 

100  : 

100  ; 

99 

111.  : 

4,817: 

4, 800; 

4,850 

4, 889; 

4,  860 

101  ; 

100.  • 

.  99 

Mich.  : 

5, 327: 

5,360: 

5,  200 

5,450 

5,  270 

99  • 

..  101 

,  97.. 

liTis.  : 

6,245: 

6,000; 

5,900 

5,  833 

5,930 

95 

101 

102 

Minn.  : 

5,088; 

5,070; 

4,920 

5,000 

4,940 

97 

100- 

.  99  ■ 

I  owa  : 

4, 659: 

4, 830; 

4,  750 

4,  750 

4,  750 

102  . 

100 

100  . 

Mo.  ; 

3, 667: 

3,  770 

3,  770 

3,  565 

3,  770 

103  , 

100 

106 

S.  Dak.  : 

3, 669: 

3,  720 

3>  570 

3,  542" 

3,  650 

99 

102 

103 

lehr.  : 

4, 223. 

4,540- 

4,  270 

4,540 

4,350 

103  ■ 

102 

;  .96 

11.  C.  : 

4,841: 

4,943 

4,843' 

4,856 

4,  873 

101  ■ 

101 

.  100 

Del.  : 

4,344; 

4,310^ 

4,  220 

4,486' 

4,  270 

98 

101 

,  .   ,  95 

-id.  : 

4, 656: 

4,  639 

4,  550 

4,  595 

4,  570 

;  98 

100 

99 

¥.  Va.'  : 

3,524: 

3,440 

3,450 

3,  556. 

3,480 

99 

101 

98 

Va.        •  : 

3, 720: 

3,730 

3,730 

3,  792 

3,  750 

101  ' 

101 

:  99 

H.  C.  : 

3,908; 

3,950 

3,950 

4,098. 

3,970 

102 

101 

97 

Ky.  : 

3,  614; 

3,  550 

3,  420 

3,  550 

3,400 

94 

99 

.  96 

Tenn. 

3,468; 

3,  570 

3,  530 

3,  568 

3,  530 

102 

100 

99 

E.  C.  ,  : 

3,732: 

3,735 

3 ,  687 

:  3,773 

3,  696 

:  99 

100 

98 

S.  C.  : 

3, 555; 

3,  550- , 

3,  550 

3,  564, 

3,  560 

100 

.  100 

100 

Ga. 

3,  240 

3,  200 

•  3,070 

;  3,300 

;     3, 100 

:  96 

;  101 

:    ,  94 

Fla. 

3,238 

3 , 330 

1/3, 750 

;l/  4,506 

:l/3, 800 

:  101 

:  S4 

Ala. 

3,  247 

3,  200 

3 , 300 

:      3, 287 

;  3,300 

:  102 

:  100 

:  .100 

Miss. 

:  2,534 

2,  580 

:  2,660; 

:      2, 826 

:     2, 700 

:      103  ■ 

:  102 

:  96 

Ark. 

3, 138 

2,  880 

2,910 

:  3,053 

:  2,950 

:  94 

:  101 

:    ,  97 

La. 

2, 288 

2,  340 

2 , 390 

:  2,345 

:  2,400 

:       105  ■ 

:  100 

:  102 

Okla. 

3, 516, 

3,  220 

3, 320 

:  3,363 

:  3,400 

:  97 

:  102 

:  101 

Tex. 

3,  224 

3,080 

;  3,030 

;  3,082 

:  3,050 

:  95 

:  101 

:  99 

South  : 

3, 148 

3,024 

3,051 

;  3,143 

:  3,084 

:  98 

;  101 

:      .  98 

1.  Dak.  ! 

4,125 

4, 170 

3,960 

;  3,889 

:  3,970 

:  96 

:  100 

102 

Kans . 

:  4,087 

4  1  00 

:     3 , 900 

;      4, 200 

:  4,010 

:  98 

:  103 

:,  95 

Mont . 

4  610 

4,  780 

:  4,680 

4  827 

:     4, 720 

:  102 

;  101 

:    .  98 

Idaho 

!  5,784 

;     5, 540 

:  5,710 

:  5,640 

:     5, 730 

:  99 

:  100 

:  102 

Wyo . 

4  3?3 

4,  570 

:  4,580 

:  4,544 

:  4,600 

:  106 

:  100 

:  101 

Colo. 

;  4,553 

4  800 

:     4  510 

:  4,848 

:     4, 640 

:  102 

:  103 

:     .  96- 

II.  Mex, 

.  3,871 

,  4,060 

:  3,820 

:  4,133 

:  3,900 

:      101  • 

:  102 

:  94 

Ariz, 

,  5,302 

.     5, 250 

:  5,360 

:  5,417 

:  5,420 

:  102 

:  101 

:  100 

Utah 

:     5, 646 

:  5,850 

:  5,850 

:      6, 271 

:  5,900 

:  104 

:  101 

:  94 

Nev. 

:  5.684 

;  5,650 

:  5,710 

:  5,632 

:  5,750 

:  101 

:  101 

:  102 

¥ash. 

:  6,084 

:  5,970 

:  6,090 

:  5,915 

:  6,100 

:  100 

:  100 

:  .103 

Oreg. 

:  5,518 

:     5, 540 

:  5,480 

5,640 

:  5,520 

:  100 

:  101 

:  98 

Calif. 

:  6,798 

:  6,900 

:  6,900 

:  7,000 

:  6,930 

102 

:  100 

:    ,  99 

West 

:  5,186 

:,  5,220 

:  5,141 

:      5, 245 

:  5,190 

:  100 

:  101 

:  .  99 

U.S. 

:  4,577 

;  4,604 

:  4,527 

:  4,590 

:  4,555 

:  100 

:  101 

:  99 

1/    Hot  comparalile  for  computing'  changes  from  5  yfear  average  aiid  1943. 
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EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Eggs;    The  suggested  goal  of  3,920  million  dozen  eggs  produced  on  farms  is 
16  percent  below  the  4676  million  dozen  expected  to  be  produced  this  year. 
It  is  believed  that  a  production  of  3,920  million  dozen  eggs  could  be  mar- 
keted -and  distributed  without  difficulty.,  but  the  present  indications  are  . 
that  egg  production  in  1945  mil  substantially  exceed  the  goal  unless 
prompt    steps  are  taken  to  remove  about  50  million  surplus  hens  from  lay- 
ing flwcks.     The  job  in  1945  •will  be  to  got  dovm.  to  the  goal  for  ogf^  pro- 
duction," 

The  requirem.ents  to  be  filled  out  of  1945  egg  production  ares     For  civilians, 
3,259  million  dozen  (340  per  capita  as  compared  to  an  estimated  342  in  1944); 
for  the  military,    485  million  dozen;  for  hatching,  176  million  dozen;  total, 
3,920  million  dozen.     Sufficient  stocks  of  eggs  in  dried  or  frozen  form  will 
be  on  hand  January  1,  1945,  to  meet  Lend-Lease  requirements  for  dried  eggs 
and  probably  leave  some  over.    There  are  no  firm  requirements  for  eggs  for 
relief.    Stocks  of  dried  and  frozen  eggs  have  accumulated  during  1944  be- 
cause egg  production  in  1944  is  exceeding  the  goal  by  at  least  4  percent  and 
it  has  been  necessary  to  purchase  these  extra  eggs,  as  well  as  a  substantial 
additional  quantity,  in  order  to  support  egg  prices.    About  10  billion 
dozen  eggs,  20  percent  of  all  the  eggs  produced,  are  being  dried  in  1944, 

With  a  rate  of  l&y  of  112  eggs  per  bird,  the  1945  goal  for  egg  production 
would  be  reached  with  420  million  layers  on  hand  Januar^r  1,  1945,    At  the 
present  rate  of  culling  of  old  hens  out  of  flocks  and  the  placing  of 
pullets  in  flocks,  the  number  of  layers  on  hand  January  1  is  likely  to  be 
about  470  million.    This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  nimber  of  chicks 
hatched  in  1944  v.'as  about  20  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.  There 
appears  to  be  two  principal  reasons  why  a  large  member  of  Isyors   are  expected 
to  be  on  hand  January  1,     First,  old  hens  are  not  being  culled  out  of  flocks 
as  rapidly  as  normal,  and,  second,  the  chick  hatch  in  the  spring  of  1944 
was  early,     so  a      large  proportion  of  the  pullets  reached  laying  age 
earlier  in  the  seasrn  than  a  year  ago. 

The  first  of  the  attached  tables  shows  a  suggested  goal  State  by  State  for 
hen  numbers  which,  if  achieved,  would  result  in  a  level  of  egg  production  in 
line  vifith  requirements,    A  goal  is  shown  for  March  1  as  well  as  January  1 
since  it  does  not  appear  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  hens  in  laying 
flocks  to  the  desired  level  by  January  1,  1945,. 

The  suggested  January  1,  1945  goal  for  hens  in  laying  flocks  represents  for 
each  State  a  uniform  reduction  from  the  numbers  January  1,  1944  except  ivhere 
the  number  expected  January  1,  1945  is  less  or  vfhere  such  uniform  reduction 
vrould  reduce  numbers  below  the  5-year  1937-41  average.    Various  other  start- 
ing points  could  be  used  but  all  things  considered  the  use  of  January  1,  1944 
appears  the  most  reasonable.     The  use  of  this  base  results  in  a  slightly 
larger  suggested  reduction  i'h  the  Central  States  than  would  a  flat  reduction 
from  present  nxmbers,  but  this  seems  desirable  in  view  of  the  decline  in  the 
requirements  for  eggs  for  drying,    A  large  proportion  of  the  eggs  being  dried 
in  1944  has  come  from  irddv/est  farm  flocks  as  is  indicated  by  the  following 
table,  shov.-lng  by  States  the  quality  of  dried  eggs  being  purchased  by  '/FA  in 
1944.    These  eggs  did  not,  of  course,  all  originate  in  the  state  in  which 
they  wei-e  dried,  and  d^  not  include  military  purchases. 
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OFFICE  OF  DISTRI,aUI^0]^^,,IDEIE3  EGG  PURC^ 

Dried,  Dried, 

State                               iii  case                ■  :    .    State  in  case 

 equivalent  .  .  equivalent 

(000  Cases)                            '          ^    ~  '    (00"0  "Cases) 


N.  Y. 

91.2 

•■  .  -.  ■  Kans .  ■  ■ 

:            ,  .1,649.8 

Penna . 

380,6  .    .    .  • 

.M.  G. 

.        .  188,7 

Ohio 

390.6  : 

:  .  ■  '  M- 

533.4 

Ind, 

1,837.3' 

Tenn.  ,  - 

128.2 

111. 

1,863.0 

Ala, 

"  ■  ■393.9 

Mich.  ■ 

•  632.1 

■•  ■  Miss,  -  .  ■ 

123.2 

Wise . 

,  2,517.4 

Ark. 

69B.4; 

Minn, 

2,509.4 

La  , 

170.8' 

Iowa              ;  - 

2,340.0 

•    Okla,  : 

883.9 

Mo ■   - . 

■  •  -  .  2,535.3 

Tex.,  ...  ■  'i'^. 

.    3^  282«7 

W.  Dak,      .  -  . 

,  214  .,0 

;     Colo.    ,    .  ,.        .  ; 

, "  y .  '  '363.6" 

S,  Dak. 

425.5 

I  N,.  Mex  .::,;  . 

■  246.2 

Nebr.  ^ 

i  784.6 

"  335.1 

Total  ■     .      '         ...    V  '.  ;      :.■  '25,516.9 


The  suggested  March  1  goal  shoTm  on  the  attached  table  has  been  ^co^nputed  by- 
reducing  the  January  1  goal  by  the  normal  decline  in  laying  ^'flocks  .  betrvreen 
January  1  and  March  1,    The  third  colum  shows  the  number  of  hens  expected 
to  be  in  laying  flocks  January  !,  1945 j  the  next  col^omn  the  expected  nomal 
disappearance  during. January  and  February,  and  the  fifth  column' the  ad-  ■ 
ditional  reduction  which  would  need  to  be  made  if  the  March. I  goal  were  to 
be  reached. 

In  addition  to  adjusting  numbers  of  laying  hens  as  rapidly  .as' possible , 
attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  nwaber  of  chicks  to  be  hatched  in  1945 
for  flock  replacement  late  next  year  and  in  early  1946,    The  goal  suggested 
for  chickens  raised  on  famts  is  700  million,  6  percent  beloyf  the  numljer 
raised  in  1944,    With  somewhat  heavier  culling  of  old"  hens' -next  fall,  'there 
would  still  be  about  395  million  hens  in  laying  flocks .  Janueiry  1,  1945 — 
enough  to  meet  prospective  egg  requirements  for  1946,     This  would  be  only 
about  9  percent  more  than  the  1935-39  average  number  of  .hens  in  laying, 
flocks  January  1,  but  the  rate  of  lay  per  hen  has  increased  steadilyin 
recent  years.     Consequently,  just  imder  400  million  hens  in  laying  flocks 
should  result  in  an  egg  production  in  1946  about  20  percent  above  the  1935- 
39  average.    The  increase  in  the  rate  of  lay  has  been  due  to  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  breeding  stock  and  continued  Interest  in  good  poultry  flock 
management. 
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Broilers ;     About  213  million  head  of  cormnercial  "broilers  are  "being  produced 
in  19UU.    Military  requireraents  for  poultry  meat  appear  likely  to  continue 
at  a  relatively  high  level.    Moreover,  civilian  demand  for  poultry  meat  is 
also  likely  to  "be  such  as  to  provide  a  satisfactory  market  for  poultry  meat, 
at  least  for  a  considerable  portion  of  19^5'     Consequently,  it  annears  thpt 
"broiler  producers  may  initially  lay  -plans  for  a  level  of  "broiler  production 
in  19^5        at) out  the  same  level  as  in  19^^. 

However,   it  is  possi"ble  that  the  demand  for  "broilers  might  decline,  perhaps 
substantially  if  a  combination  of  circumstances  result  in  a  sharp  decline 
in  consumer  purchasing  power  and  a  sharp  curtailment  in  military  purchases. 
Conseouently ,  broiler  producers  should  be  advised  to  reexamine  demand 
prospects  every  time  they  replace  mature  broilers  with  young  chicks. 

If  the  number  of  chickens  raised  on  farms  is  about  JOO  million  and  the 
number  of  broilers  about  the  same  as  in  19^^*-,   total  production  of  chicken 
meat  would  be  about  3  billion  pounds.     This  would  provide  a  civilian  per 
capita  supply  of  about  21  pounds,  and  compares  with  22g-  pounds  in  l^hk  and 
a  1935-39  average  of  18  pounds.     The  Quantity  of  chicken  meat  expected  to 
be  available  in  19^45  at  the  .suggested  levels  of  broiler  and  chicken  pro- 
duction would  appear  to  reasonably  meet  requirements  during  the  year. 

Turkeys :     It  is  estimated  that  about  35»7  million  turkeys  are  being  pro- 
duced in  iShk,     Indications  are  that  about  the  same  level  of  production 
would  be  desirable  in  19^5*    Rega.rdless  of  the  progress  of  the  i-^ar,  it 
appears  reasonably  certain  that  there  will  be  a  continued  heavy  military 
demand  for  turkeys,  although  if  the  war  progresses  favorably,  this  demand 
may  not  be  as  heavy  as  in  I9UU.     Hox^^ever,  civilian  demands  during  the  last 
two  years  have  not  been  met  and  unless  consumers'   incomes  in  19^5  Q-^©  very 
substantially  less  than  in  I3hh,   it  appears  probable  that  civilian  demand 
for  turkeys  will  be  well  maintained. 
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Suggested'- State  Goals  for  19^5 


:     J  an .  1 , 

:  Mar.  1,  ; 

Jan .  1 , 

:ExT)ected  Normal 

:•  Additional 

:19U5  Goal 

:l9l+5  Goal: 

191+5 

jDisapToearance  "be- 

:  :  Culling 

State 

;  (ba.s ed  on 

Indie . 

:  tvreen  Jan.  1,191+5 

: ,  Needed 

:i  of  l/l/kk) 

:  and  Mar .  1,191+5 

* 

(Thous 

ands ) 

Maine 

:  2j209 

1,861 

2,319 

365 

•  93 

N.  H..  , 

t.  l,Sg9 

1.591 

2,215 

3I+S 

276 

Vt. 

:  985 

830 

1,180 

•  186 

i64 

Mas  s . 

:  kll 

3,718 

5,009 

•    .  787 

.  504 

E.  I., 

I     .  kkk 

37H 

1+99 

78 

47 

Conn. 

:  2,797 

2,357 

3,iU2 

1+91+ 

■  291  ■ 

N.  Y.  . 

:  13,160 

11, 091+ 

ii+,ii+6 

2,211 

84l 

JI.  J. 

:  6,1+13 

5,1+06 

7-,  201+ 

■        1,131  ' 

667 

Pa. 

:  17,632 

ll+,869  ■ 

20,692 

3,253 

2,570 

N..  E. 

:  ^9,^51 

1+2,100 

56 , 1+06 

■  8,853 

5,453 

Ohio  . 

:  19,55^ 

16,1+82 

21,796 

3 , 42U 

1,890 

Ind. 

:  13,700 

11,51+7 

15,390 

■  2,1+19 

1,424 

111. 

20,720 

17,1+61+ 

23 , 790 

3,739 

2,587 

Mich. 

11,69U 

9,857 

■■  13,138 

•2,o6i+ 

1,217 

Wis. 

;  .15,267 

12,867 

17,529 

■2,756 

l,90o-  - 

Minn. 

:  .  2^,705 

20,829 

27,75^ 

4,351+ 

2,571 

I  ova, 

32,396 

27,091 

37,594 

■6,156 

-    4,347  , 

Mo . 

:     '  21,951 

18,502' 

•2i+,390 

3,832 

2,056 

S.  Dak. 

S,722 

7,351  ' 

■  10,122 

•  '  1,591 

•  1,180 

Wehr . 

lU,S02 

12,1+77 

16,812 

2,640 

1,695 

N.  C.  : 

183,511 

151+,  1+67 

208,315 

■■  32,975  ^ 

20,873 

Del. 

9^3 

794 

l-,007 

■  159 

54 

Md . 

3,32U 

2,802 

3,918 

616 

500 

Va. 

8,281 

6,979 

9,61+2 

1,516 

l,l47 

W.  Va. 

3.903 

3,290 

i+,ll6 

647 

179 

N.  C. 

10,518 

8,865 

12,206 

1,918 

1,423 

Ky. 

10, -^61 

8,733 

11,257 

1,769 

755 

Tenn. 

10,1+95 

8,8i+5 

11,532 

1,813 

874 

E.  C.  : 

1+7,825 

1+0,308 

53,678 

8,438 

4,932 

S.  C.  : 

3,616 

3,0l+8 

1+,196 

659 

489 

Ga. 

7,337 

6,lgl+ 

8,21+3 

1,295 

764 

Ela.  : 

l,8i+3 

1,551+ 

i,8l+3 

289 

-  0 

Ala.  : 

7,226 

6,091 

7,1+91+ 

1,177 

226 

Miss.  : 

7,1+Ui]- 

It'' 

6,273 

8, 363 

1,316 

774 

Ark. 

8,  2I43 

6,91+8 

9,05s 

1,423 

687 

La. 

U,65U 

3,922 

5,3^+4 

840 

582 

Okla.  : 

12,172 

10,261 

12,923 

2,029 

633 

Tex.  : 

28,112 

23,702 

32,276 

5,063 

3,511 

South.  : 

80,61+7 

67,983 

89,71+0 

ii+,09i 

7,666 

N.  Dak. 

S  R^2 

h  6'^9 

6  1I+7 

970 

Kans .  : 

15,816 

13  311 

17.377 

2  731 

1  315 

Mont.  : 

1,993 

1,679 

2,312 

36I+ 

269 

Idaho  : 

2,  333 

■  1.965 

2,  707 

427 

315 

J  J 

Wyo .  : 

781 

6'i9 

g6s 

136 

73 

Colo.  : 

3,873 

3,261+ 

4,113 

61+7 

202 

N.  Mex.  : 

1,119 

91+3 

1,21+3 

196 

101+ 

Ar  i  z .  : 

5I8 

^71 

518 

47 

0 

Utah  : 

2,2l+7 

1,893 

2,358 

371 

94 

Nev.  : 

262 

222 

288 

1+4 

22 

Wash.  : 

6,009 

5,061+ 

6,01+0 

950 

26 

Oreg.  : 

3,286 

2,91+1 

3,510 

368 

201 

Calif.  : 

ll+,297 

12,051 

14,635 

2,299 

285 

West  : 

58,066 

1+9,11+2 

62,116 

9,550 

3,1+21+ 

U.  S.  : 

1+20,000 

35i+,ooo 

1+70,255 

73,907 

1+2,31+8 
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CHICKEI1S  KAISED  ON  FARMvS:  Suggested  State  Goals  for  m5 


1945  Goal  : 

Chickens  Raised  : 

-  Soate  ; 

(Thousands) : 

(Thousands) 

%  1945 

Goal  is  of 

1937-  : 

1944  : 

1937- 

:  194/- 

41  : 

Indicated; 

:  Indicated 

Maine  ; 

4,U5 

3,759 

4,565 

lie .  3 

90.8 

N.  H. 

3,537 

3,402 

3,897 

104.0 

90.8 

Vt.  : 

1,615 

1,3U 

1,913 

122.9 

84.4 

Mass.  ; 

8,852 

7,412 

10,483 

119.4 

§4.4 

R.  I.  : 

822 

814 

905 

101.0 

90.8 

Conn .  ; 

4,308 

4,609 

4,747 

93 . 5 

90.8 

K.  Y.  : 

19,901 

19,377 

21,425 

102.7 

92.9 

N.  J. 

9,090 

9,799 

9,898 

92 . 8 

91.8 

Pa. 

31, 5'"^  8 

28,507 

34,808 

110.8 

90.8 

N.  E.  : 

83 . 868 

78,993. 

92,641 

106.2 

90.5 

Oliio 

30,70A 

29,988 

92.8 

95.0 

Ind.  : 

27^897 

27 .  4^-4 

29,694 

101.7 

93.9 

111.  : 

3b, 145 

35^103 

38,474 

103.0 

93.9 

Mich, 

18,333 

18,561 

18,878 

98.8 

97.1 

Wis . 

22,295 

19,3-^5 

22,9^^8 

115.2 

97.1 

Minn .  : 

41,132 

31,891 

43,783 

129.0 

93.9 

lovv'a  ; 

52,861 

48,834 

^^■9,618 

108.2 

88.7 

Mo.  : 

32,660 

32,523 

34,765 

100.4 

93.9 

3.  Dak.  : 

17,198 

11,701 

19,397 

147.0 

88.7 

iNebr.  : 

28,655 

24,889 

30,849 

115.1 

92.9 

N.  C.  ; 

305 , 664 

281,005 

328,404 

108.8 

93.1 

Del. 

2,393 

2,135 

2,467 

112.1 

97.0 

Md. 

7,121 

7>036 

8,329 

101.2 

85.5 

Va. 

15,590 

16,162 

18,233 

96.5 

85.5 

W.  Va.  : 

5,018 

5,413 

4,952 

92.7 

101.3 

N.  G. 

20,097 

18,305 

22,399 

109.8 

89.7 

K7. 

20,818 

20,222 

21,673 

102.9 

96.1 

Tenn . 

15,779 

15,836 

16,073 

99.6 

98.2 

E.  C.  ' 

86,816 

85,10^) 

94,126 

102.0 

92.2 

S.  C. 

8,493 

8,340 

9,248 

101.8 

91.8 

Ga. 

14,230 

13,957 

14,496 

102.0 

98.2 

Fla . 

:  3,909 

4,360 

3,780 

89.7 

103.4 

Ala.  ! 

12,279 

12,137 

12,245 

101.2 

100.3 

Miss. 

U,971 

13,239 

15,251 

113.1 

98.2 

Ark. 

12,036 

13,547 

12,002 

88.8 

100.3 

La. 

8,891 

8,441 

9,057 

105.3 

98.2 

Okla . 

:  17,541 

17,350 

17,493 

101.1 

100.3 

Tex. 

40,A69 

35,268 

41,673 

114.7 

97.1 

South. 

132 , 819 

126,639 

135,245 

104.9 

98.2 

N.  Dak. 

10,915 

7,097 

12,309 

153.8 

88.7 

Kar  s .  ; 

26,193 

24.745 

28,199 

105.9 

92.9 

Mont. 

4>55f^ 

3 ',470 

4,795 

131.3 

9.^^.0 

Idaho 

4,258 

3,607 

4,482 

118.0 

95.0 

Wyo. 

:  1,598 

1,384 

1,646 

115.5 

97.1 

Colo. 

:  5,885 

5,580 

5,748 

105.5 

102 . 

N.  Myx. 

1,297 

i,396 

1,307 

92.9 

99.2 

Ariz . 

:  748 

934 

723 

80.1 

103 . 5 

U  Xjdh 

:  2,709 

2,670 

2,6kO 

101 . 5 

103.4 

Nev. 

:  428 

395 

436 

108. 4 

98.2 

Wash . 

:  8,578 

7,777 

8,931 

no.  3 

96.0 

Qreg. 

:  4,421 

4,634 

4,362 

95.4 

101.4 

Calif. 

:  19,248 

21,029 

19 , 821 

91.5 

97 . 1 

IJest 

:  90,833 

84,718 

95,379 

107.2 

95.2 

0.  :-. 

:        TO,  000 

656,464 

745,795 

106.6 

93.9 
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IRISH  POTATOES 

Requirements 

Total  requirements  for  Irish  potatoes  for  1945-46  are  estimated  at  400  million 
bushels.    This  represents  a  reduction  of  47  million  bushels  from  1944-45  re- 
quirements.    Decreases  in  both  civilian  and  non-civilian  requirements  are  in- 
dicated.    The  quantity  of  potatoes  available  to  civilians  would  be  equivalent 
to  120.4  pounds  per  capita  as  compared  with  129,8  pounds  consumed  during  the 
calendar  year  1943  and  131,0  pounds  for  the  5-year  (1935-39)  average. 

Production  Capacity 

State  Production  Adjustm.ent  Committees  report  a  wartime  capacity  acreage  of 
3, 367,900  acres  of  Irish  potatoes  for  1945,     This  is  16  percent  above  the 
5-year  (1937-41)  average  planted  acreage,  and  9  percent  above  the  indicated 
plantings  for  1944,     Last  year,  in  response  to  requests  for  increased  pro- 
duction, which  were  accentuated  by  the  shortage  in  the  spring  of  1943, 
potatoes  vfere  grown  in  many  areas  vfhere  they  were  not  well  adapted,  where 
marketing  facilities  had  not  been  developed,  and  where  some  growers  were  with- 
out production  experience.    This  resulted  in  some  crop  losses.    Losses  were 
also  sustained  in  some  areas  because  of  abnorm^ally  high  yields  which  log- 
jammed  storage  facilities, 

Irish' potatoes  compete  with  many  other  crops  such  as  beans,  sugar  beets,  vege- 
tables, alfalfa  and  feed  grains  for  the  use  of  land  and  other  resources.  Be- 
cause of  these  conditions  and  the  concern  of  producers  over  labor  supplies  and 
materials,  the  1945  wartime  capacity  acreage  is  only  slightly  higher  than  the 
1944  indicated  plantings.     The  wartime  capacity  acreage  for  1945  in  the  early 
■Dotato  producing  States  is  3  percent  above  the  indicated  plantings  for  1944, 
but  31  percent  above  the  5-year  (1937-41)  average,     Texas  and  Louisiana,  two 
of  the  largest  producers  of  early  potatoes,  report  viartime  capacity  acreages 
for  1945  only  97  and  78  percent,  respectively,  of  their  1944  indicated  plant- 
ings.    The  summer  producing  States  report  1945  wartime  capacity  acreages 
slightly  higher  than  1944. 

The  States  producing  late  potatoes  report  wartime  capacity  acreages  for  1945 
approximately  12  percent  above  1944  indicated  plantings  and  the  5-year  (1937- 
41)  average  acreage.     The  reported  wartime  capacity  acreage  for  the  'Testern 
States  is  6  percent  higher  than  indicated  plantings  for  1944,  but  31  percent 
higher  than  the  5-year  (1937-41)  average  acreage.     The  North  Central  States, 
on  the  other  hand^  report  1945  wartime  capacity  acreages  19  percent  above  1944 
indicated  plantings  i-^ich  is  only  1  percent  above  the  5-yoar  (1937-41)  average 
acreage.     The  Korth  Eastern  States  report  changes  between  these  extremes. 

The  indicated  yield  per  planted  acre  in  1944  is  126  bushels  with  a  total  pro- 
,  duction  cf  3r'7,,i367,000  bushels.     Production  in  1942  was  370,489,000  bushels. 
Supplies  vrere  short  the  following  spring.     The  yield  experience  of  the  last  10 
years  indicates  that  the  wartime  capacity  acreage  might  produce  a  crop  ranging 
from  the  relatively  short  crop  of  1942  up  to  almost  as  largo  a  crop  as  in  1943, 
A  more  likely  possibility  would  be  a  crop  of  about  400  million  bushels. 

Suggested  Goal 

A  national  goal  of  3,100,000  acres  is  suggested  for  Irish  potatoes  on  the  basis 
of  estimiated  requirements.     This  com.pares  with  indicated  plantings  in  1944  of 
of  3,084,500  and  the  reported  1945  -wartime  capacity  of  3,367,900  acres.  The 
suggested  goal  -;va.s  apportioned  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  1945  wartime 
production  capacity,  m th  consideration  given  to  marketing  problems  and  competi 
tive  crops  in  the  respective  producing  areas.     In  apportioning  the  goal  among 
the  States,  certain  adjustments  were  made  betvreen  producing  areas  to  insure  an 
orderly  flow  of  supplies  throughout  the  marketing  year. 

Assuming  a  yield  of  130  bushels  per  planted  acre,  the  suggested  goal  of 
3,100,000  acres  would  give  a  production  of  403  million  bushels  of  potatoes. 
This  production  is  adequate  to  meet  requirements. 


1945  Goals  —  Irish  Potatoes  —  Page  2 
Recoinmendations  for  Attainment  of  Goal 

An  8  percent  increase  in  the  1945  acreage  over  1944  plantings  is  suggested  for 
Irish  potatoes  in  the  late  producing  areas  of  Pennsylvania West  Virginia  and 
the  ten  States  of  the  North  Central  Region,  on  the  basis  of  indicated  1945 
wartime  production  capacity  and  proximity  to  central  markets,     Groxvers  in   ^  - 
these  States  should  he  encouraged  to  plant  full  acreages  in  1945  to  insure  an 
adequate  supply  of  late  potatoes  during  the  spring  marketing  period  .of  1946, 
The  1945  suggested  acreage  goals  for  most  States  are  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  1944  acreage  goals  and  are  -generally  smaller  than  1944  indicated  plantings 
except  for  States  in  the  North  Central  area.     The  largest  reductions  from  1944 
acreage  goals  are  in  the  North  Central,  East  Central,  and  Southern  States, 
For  the  North  Central  States  this  reduction  reflects  an  adjustment  for  a  down- 
ward trend  in  acreage  during  recent  years.    The  largest  reductions  from  1944 
indicated  plantings  are  in  the  Southern  and  Atlantic  Coast  States  where  market- 
ing difficulties  occurred  in  1943  and  1944  as  a  result  of  growers  either , plant- 
ing in,  excess  of  goals  or  producing  potatoes  on  land  infested  with  pests  and 
diseases.    The  seriousness  of  these  difficulties  was  eased  somewhat  in  1944  by 
lower  than  average  yields  being  obtained,    Grov/ers  in  the  late  spring  and 
summer  producing  areas  are  advised  to  plant  within  the  suggested  goals  as  an 
aid  in  avoiding  a  repetition  of  these  difficulties.    These  areas  market  their 
potatoes  when  temperatures  are  relatively  high  and  when  very  liberal  supplies 
of  locally  grown  potatoes  generally  are  available „    Growers  in  all  areas 
should  be  encouraged  not  to  produce  potatoes  on  land  infested  with  pests  and 
diseases . 
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Sup-erested  1945 

Goal 

Acrea^ 

(Thousands ) 

%  Acreag 

e  Goal 

is  of 

( Thousands 

) 

1937- 

1944 

1937- 

1944 

"P  p  n*  -i  r\Y) 

Production 

Ac  res 

41 

TtiH  in* 

X  J--L^  X  *-*  # 

41 

1943 

Indie , 

( Bushels ) 

Mai  TlQ 

53,000 

200 

156 

212 

212 

128 

94 

94 

■L«  •      J-i.  ^ 

1,275 

8.5 

7 

9.4 

8.5 

121 

90 

100 

vt. 

1,862 

14 

13 

1 1=; 

xo 

108 

93 

114 

IVid  o  o  « 

3,  220 

23 

16 

25 

25.0 

144 

92 

92 

R.  I. 

1,183 

6,5 

4 

6.2 

6,5 

162 

105 

.  100 

Conn, 

3,360 

20 

15 

22 

21,1 

133 

91 

95 

N.  y. 

27,540 

204 

204 

213 

204 

100 

96 

100 

K,  J. 

11,550 

66 

54 

71 

72 

122 

93 

92 

Pa. 

20,585 

179 

179 

179 

168 

100 

100 

107 

T\T  TP 

-IOC?  eye; 

fi48 

79Q  A 

111 

96 

.  99 

Ohio 

9,270 

90 

100 

95 

79 

90 

95 

114 

Ind, 

5,406 

51 

•  51 

47 

42 

100 

109 

121 

111. 

3,080 

35 

38 

36 

33 

92 

97 

106 

Mich. 

19,200 

200 

228 

o  o  ^ 

ccO 

loO 

88 

91 

111 

Wis . 

Lc , oUU 

lou 

190 

144 

79 

79 

104 

Minn, 

20,230 

238 

238 

261 

219 

100 

91 

109^ 

Iowa 

5,170 

55 

58 

54 

50 

95 

102 

110 

Mo , 

3,990 

38 

43 

46 

37 

88 

83 

103 

S.  Dak. 

2,600 

40 

30 

49 

39 

133 

82 

103 

Nebr . 

9,600 

80 

,  83 

95 

78 

96 

84 

103 

JNl.  C, 

c\r\    O  A  c 
yO  ,  O'iO 

'd  1  1 

1,059 

1,093 

901 

09 

RQ 
oy 

1  OR 

XvJ  O 

Del, 

352 

4 

4 

A  A 

4.1 

100 

91 

98 

Md, 

2,080 

20 

CO 

xy  .  o 

o  ( 

oy 

lux 

Va, 

8,640 

72 

78 

7Q 

77 

92 

91 

94 

W,  Va, 

3,360 

35 

32 

■^7 

oo 

109 

95 

106 

N.  C. 

8,200 

82. 

82 

1  DQ 

P.7 

100 

75 

94 

Kv. 

3,772 

46 

42 

u  o 

110 

87 

100 

T  enn  • 

3,300 

44 

41 

107 

72 

102 

E.  C. 

29,704 

303 

302 

365,9 

309.9 

100 

83 

98 

S,  C, 

3,300 

30 

24 

31 

29 

125 

97 

103 

Ga, 

1,890 

30 

23 

35 

33 

130 

86 

9l 

Fla, 

4,062 

32,5 

33 

32,6 

33,5 

98 

100 

97 

Aia , 

A  Ann 

ou 

56 

62 

XUii 

RQ 
oy 

rt 

Miss , 

2,108 

34 

22 

34 

34 

155 

100 

lod 

Ark, 

3,950 

50 

40 

61 

52 

125 

82 

96 

La, 

3,000 

50 

42 

59 

64 

119 

85 

78 

Okla, 

2,304 

32 

30 

49 

32 

107 

65 

lOG 

Tex, 

5,200 

65 

53 

76 

67 

123 

86 

97 

South, 

30, 214 

373,5 

316 

433.6 

406.5 

118 

86 

92 

N,  Dak. 

17,578 

187 

143 

X  VJ 

1  87 

131 

103 

100 

Kans  • 

2,457 

27 

27 

O  ( 

97 

100 

73 

\m 

Mont , 

1,700 

17 

17 

X  o 

100 

71 

.94 

Idaho 

38, 250 

170 

130 

X  o  y 

131 

86 

101 

2,000 

16 

19 

16 

15 

84 

100 

107 

Colo, 

15,750 

90 

86 

90 

92 

105 

100 

9,8 

N,  Mex, 

375 

5  ■ 

4 

6 

6.0 

125 

83 

83 

Ariz , 

1,080 

6 

1 

7 

6.3 

600 

86 

95 

Utah 

2,952 

18 

13 

20,2 

18,0 

138 

89 

100 

Nev, 

DO*; 

o  ,o 

o 

3.4 

3.4 

175 

lOo 

lOo 

Yfesh. 

9,850 

50 

41 

61 

48 

122 

82 

104 

Oreg, 

9,016 

46 

36 

53 

46 

128 

87 

100 

Calif. 

27,000 

90 

69 

88 

102 

130 

102 

88 

West . 

128,690 

725,5 

588 

784.6 

737,7 

123 

92 

9.: 

U.  S. 

403,029  3, 

100.0 

2,913 

3,429.7 

3,084.5 

106 

90 

101 
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Suggested,  1945  Goal 

.  Acreage 

3  (Thousands) • 1/ 

fo  Acreagi? 

Goal 

is  of 

State 

(Thous 

ands) 

1937- 

1944 

1937- 

1944 

Production 

Acres 

11 

1943 

InSic. 

41 

1943  Inaic. 

(Bushels) 

1/ 

Winter: 

Tex.  2/      ^  • 

98 

"2.0 

2.7 

1.0 

1.5  " 

.  "  74 

200 

133 

Fla.,  So.  3/ 

1,755 

15.0 

11.9 

11:5 

13.0  " 

126 

130' 

115 

Total 

1,853 

17^0 

14.6 

12.5 

14.5 

116 

136 

Ixr 

Early  Spring: 

Fla. ,  No.  ij 

-2,310 

17.5 

16. 5 

15.1 

15.8 

iUD 

lib 

Til 

111 

Tex.  2/ 

1,274 

14.0 

7.4 

11.0 

10.8 

Loi 

127 

130 

Total 

3,584 

31.5 

23.9 

26.1  , 

2b. b 

13*^ 

121 

118 

Late  Spring;: 

• 

Galif.  5/ 

15,750 

50.0 

34.6 

47.0 

63.0 

145 

106 

79 

La. 

2,165 

30.5 

tL'y  .0 

30.0 

32.0 

TOO 

102 

95 

Miss. 

426 

5.2 

4.0 

5.7 

7.0 

130 

91 

74 

Ala . 

2,480 

20.0 

24.9 

20.0 

27.9 

80 

100 

72 

Ga . ,  bo .  D/ 

297 

3.0 

3.0 

4.0 

2.7 

•  100 

75  * 

111 

S'.  Car. 

1,518 

11.0 

14.0 

17.5 

11.0 

79 

63 

100 

Tex. ,  Other  7/ 

533 

8.2 

10.0 

9.4 

9.5 

82 

87 

86 

dkla. 

388 

4.0 

5.3 

7.5 

2.8 

i5 

53 

143 

.  Ark. 

472 

5.3 

4.5 

13.5 

8.1 

'  118 

39 

.  65 

Tenn . 

448 

4.0 

3.8 

6.1 

4.9 

1  iO  f 

'  105 

bb 

■'  82 

N.  Car. 

3,450 

25.0 

35.7 

40.0 

32.8 

70 

62 

76 

Total 

27,927 

166.2 

164.8 

200.7 

201.7 

lOx 

83  . 

82 

Summer : 

■  -Va.  ■ 

4,521 

33.0 

46.3 

37.9 

37.7 

/I 

87 

88 

Md.  ■ 

602 

5.1 

5.8 

6.0 

5.1 

88 

85 

'  100 

Ky.  : 

554 

4.5 

3.9 

4.5 

4.5 

■  115 

IGG 

'  100 

Mo. 

696 

4.0 

5.7- 

3.6 

4.0 

.  70 

111- 

•100 

Kans. 

745 

5.0 

10.4 

6.5 

4.6 

•  48 

11 

109 

Nebr. 

1,571 

6.6 

A.l 

6.6 

6.8 

■  116 

lOG 

■  97 

Tex.  Panhandle  8/  1,517 

7.4 

5.8 

8.0 

7.4 

.  128 

92 

100 

Ga.,  No.  9/ 

220 

1.9 

1.5 

2.0 

1.9 

12  / 

95 

100 

K.  J. 

9,735 

55.0 

46.6 

60.0 

61.0 

'  118 

92 

90 

Total 

20,161 

122.5 

127.8 

135.1 

133.0 

96 

91 

•     •  92 

Total  Coiiimercial 

Early 

53,525 

337.2 

331.1 

374.4 

375.8 

■  102 

90 

■  90 

_!/  Harvested. 
2/  Cameron  and  Hidalgo  Counties  (Lower  Valley) 

3/  Brevard  County  and  all  coimties  south  of  a  line  extending  across  the  s'tabe 
"along  the  southern  boundary  of  Brevard,  Osceola,  Polk  and  Hillsboro  counties 
iJ  Alachua,  Bradford,  Clay,  Flagler, . Putnam,  St. _ Johns,  Union,  Volucia, 

Gadsden,  Calhoun,  Holmes  and  Escambia  Counties. 
^  Sacramento  county  and  all  other  commercial  potato  counties  south  of  ' 

Sacramento  county. 
6/  Bryan,  Chath8.m,  Effingham  and  Liberty  counties  (Savannah- Dis brie t) . 


2/  B 

north  except  Texas  Panhandle  counties. 
8/  Bailey,  Castro,  Dallam,  Deaf  Smith,  Floyd,  Hale,  Lamb,  Lubbock,  and 
counties. 

_2/  All  other  commercial  potato  counties,  except  counties  In "^S.-tvannah  D 


exar,  Colorado,  Ft.  Bend,  I'iharton,  and  all  other  commercial  potato  counties 

Swisher 
is  trie t 


1939-41  average. 
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PROCESSING  VEGETABLES 


Total  Jlequirements- 

Estimated  to.tal  requirements  during  the  calendar  year  19^5. for  all  vegetatl 
for  processing  (canned  and  frozen),  are  87  percent  of  the  19^U  estimated 
requirements.     These  requirements  are  equal  to  10^  percent  of  the  19^^ 
indicated  pack,  I03  percent  of  the  19^3  pack,  and  93  percent  of  the  19^2 
pack. 

Civilian  requirements  (or  requested  supply)  are  calculated  to  "be  73 
percent  of  the  total  requirements.    Requirements  for  the  four  major 
processing  vegetables  (tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  green  peas,  and  snap  heans) 
which  comprise  85  percent  of  the  total  pack  are  lOU  percent  of  the  19^^ 
pack,  101  percent  of  the  I9U3  pack,  9^-  percent  of  the  19^2  pack,  and  1^9 
percent  of  the  1937-^1  average  pack. 

Individual  Vegetables  . 

'  Asparagus  . 

The  19^  pack  of  canned  asparagus  is  estimated  at  U-,300»000  cases 
(basis  2U/II0,  2  cans),  an  increase  of  8  percent  over  the  19^3  pack  and 
Us  percent  more  than  the  1937-^1  average. 

Th&  19UU  pack  of  frozen  asparagus  is  estimated  at  11,000,000  po\inds,  a 
decline,  of  8  percent  from  19^31  ^"^^  57  percent  larger  than  the  five-^year 
•(1937-Ul)  average,      .  ..... 

California  growers  received  an  average  ptice  of  $151«30  a  ton  in  19U3» 
compared  with  $118.15  in  I9U2  and  a  ten-year  (1933-^2)- average  of  $7j+.80.- 

In  view  of  the  possibility  that  prices  may  recede  from  wartime  levels  in 
the  postwar  years,  with  simultaneous  shrinkage  in  consumer  purchasing  power 
it  would  appear  to  "be  unwise  to  plant  new  acreage  to  asparagus  at  present 
wartime  costs.  ... 

Lima  Beans; 

Acreage  planted  in, 19^^  totaled  66,090,  one  of  the'  largest  on  record,  an 
increase  of  3  percent  over  19^3  and  23  percent  larger  than  the  1937-^1 
average,  .  . 

Prices  were  supporte.d  by  the  government  in  19^^+  at  levels  which  would 
.reflect  averages  in  different  sections  of  the  country  ranging  from  $95 
to  $128  a  ton  to  gr.owers..    This  compares  with  an  average  price  received 
by  growers  in  I9U3  of  $103.. 21  and  a  five-year  (l937-)+l)  alverage  of  $67.26 
a  ton. 

Restrictions  on  the  use  of  cold  sto'rage  space  for  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables  may  tend  to  limit  the  increase  of  the  frozen  pack  in  13^3* 
An  acreage  8  percent  larger  than  that  planted  in  19^^  would,  with  average 
yields,  meet  requirements.    Plantings  ranging  from  maintenance  of  the  I9UH 
acreage  up  .to  an  8  percent  increase  are  recommended. 
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Snap  Beans 

In  the  10  years  prior  to  19^2  annual  acreage  of  snap  "beans  for  processing 
ranged  from  31,000  acres  in  1932  to  9U,000  acres  in  19^1,  averaging  70,000 . 
acres.    Under  the  impact  of  wartime  demand  and  with  the  assurance  of 
prices  stimulating  production  to  meet  the  demand,  acreag,e..in -ISUS,  19^3 »'  • 
and  rl9U-l4- ra^^^ie  ■ti'sinendous-  increase ,' at tainirig  a  record  liCgh . of  1.79|OOQ- 
acres  .  i-n-,;-.l;9^3         i^"  IS^^*     This'  is  bver'  double  the  highest 'acreage  of  any- - 
pre-war- year:."    .  '  "  .  '  "  ■..  ,  .■ 

Canners  exoerienced  some  difficulty  in  marketing  snap  beans  during  iSkh 
and  the  government  purchased  considerable  quantities  under  their  support  ••  • 
program.    Estimated;  reouireraehts  ©f.  206.6  thousand  tons  f.ould  .be  obtained, 
on  a  X)lanted- acreage- of  132, UOO  acres 'assuming  1937-^1  average  yields,  • 

■  "  Beets  '  ......  -  .     •■  ■ 

Preliminary  estimates  point  to  a  record  planting:  of  ^2, 260  acres  of  beets 
for  canning  in  I9^^f    This  is  16  percent  more  than  the  19^3 .Plantings- and  -  l 
Gh  percent  more  than  the  preceding  1937-^1  perif^d. 

A  iSkk  production  of  1^+5*300  tons  of" beets  for  canning  is  indicated.  This 
would  be  h  percent  more  than  the  19^3  production  .of  139 1 500  tons,  10  percent" 
more  than  the  19^2  production  and  almost  twice.  I^he  averg-g?  .production  during 
the  five-^year  (l937-^l)  period.  ■     :  \  ■ 

Renuirements  for  beets  in  19^5, can  be  met  on  an .acreage .of  lU, 770  acres  with 
average,  yields'.'    This  id  '67  percent  of  th'e  I9UU  "plante.d  acreage  but  9  percent 
over -the -f  ive-year  (l-9'37-'il)  average  acreage,  '  If  civilian  demand  is  x.ecognizcd 
in  computing  renuirements,  rather  than  taking  the  non-civilian  needs  plus 
minimum  q\iantities  for  civilians,  a  production  of  111:, 6.00,  tons  of  be;-ets 'Kould 
ap-pear  .desirab-^e.  '  With,  favorable'  growing  concLitions  .for  ©"btaining., average 
yieldsi,,  £l"  planted  acreage 'd'f  19,^00' acres,  or  12  percent  below  the  19^^ 
acreage,  would  give  this  production.  ,  ,  .  ,         •  ..  • 

.  ,    ■         -       .  r;.       ■       ;  '.''  ''  •"  '  Broccbli-  .  ,   '    ,■   '  -       ^      ^  —  -  ■■• 

The  iSkk  pack  of  frozen  broccoli  is  estimated  at  9.000,000  pounds,  an  increase 
of  50  "oercent  over  19^3  and  mere  than  3'l"  times  the  five-year  (l937*-^l)  average. 

This  rapid  expansion  reflects  increased  wartime  demand  and  greater  consumer- •• 
purchasing 'power-,  "as  well  as  the  growifig.  popularity.pf -this.  yegeta"b  .  •. 

Before  planning  any  increase  in  their  19^5  acreage,  broccoli  growers  should 
consider  the  possibility  of  a  slight  .decline  in  consumer  buying  pov/er  in  i 
19^5.  a  decline  which  may  be  expected  to  affect  tJae,  higher  priced  food  ■     ;';  . 
items  sooner  than  more' staple  item's,,  together,  with  the  fact  that  prices  fdr  ■ 
fresh  broccoli  were  gfih'^rfl lly. '  1  bwer;  in  l^.UU  than  -in  ■.19^3  •    They  shpuld  also  '  .' 
remember  'that  the' aiaoUnt  of  frozen  ve'ge fables  that  may  be  placed  in  c^ld,. 
storage  is  restricted  and  that  frozen  broccoli  is  a  competitor  with  the 
frech  product  throughout  the  .year,  .  .  .  ^  ".  • 

Cab"bage  for!  Kraut  ■      ■   .   .,  ■   •  .  -  •  ■• 

In  I9UU  it  is  expected  that,  approxim'a.-bely .  20,  OOO.  acres  of  cabbage,  for- 
sauerkraut  will  be  harvested.    This  is  a"bout  the  same  as  the  ten-year 
(1933-^2)  average.    Average  production  for  the  ten-year  (1933~^2)  period 
was  161,000  tons  with  considerable  variation  from  this  figure  in  individual  year 
ranging  from  95,^00  t(f«  215,700  tons,    production  in  ISUk  is  expected  to  be  con- 
siderably less  than  average  due  to  unfavorable  yields  particularly  in  New  York. 
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Current  prices  may  influence  growers  to'  expand  their  acreage  in  19^5* 
Estimated  requirements  for  kraut  in  19^5  of  113*000  tons  for  cans  do  not  - 
indicate  a  need  for  increased  production-.    However,  if  tin  should  "become 
availahle,  a  production  of  appro^jimately  150,000  tons  appears  desirable. 
An  acreage  slightly  over  lU,000  acres  (or  70  percent  of  19^)  would  meet 
minimum  requirements  while  an  acreiage  only  10  percent  "below  19^^  would 
be  needed  to  meet  the  higher  requirements*    The  reduction  should  occur 
primarily  in  New  York  and  Wisconsin  wh6re  increases  a"bove  the  ten-year 
(1933-^2)  average  have  "been  made,  ..    -  . 

OarrQts 

There  are  no  separate  estimates  made  of  carrots  for  fresh  market  and  for 
processing.    Therefore,  acreage  sufficient  to  produce  estimated  requirements 
for  "both  categories  was  suggested  in  the  "Production  Guide  Statement"  for 
vegeta"bles  for  fresh  market. 

The  acreage  suggested  should,  with  average  yields,  produce  approximately 
1,0U8  million  pounds  of  carrots  in  19^5  compared  with  estimated  requirements 
(fresh  and  processed)  of  977  million .pounds.    Estimated  requirements  of  123 
million  pounds  for  processing  in  19^5  conrprise  a"bout  12  percent  of  total 
requirements  for  carrots. '  The  estimated' 19^^  requirements  of  12^;  million 
pouJids  for  processing  represents  approximately  10  percent  of  the  indicated 
I9UU  production,.  • 

Sweet.  Corn  ■  ■ 

Eollowing  the  19^2  season  when  a  record  production  of  1,282,500  tons  were 
harveste'd  from  a  record  517»620  acres.- planted,  growers  planted  552,110 
acres  or.  nearly  6  percent  more  land  to  this  crop  for  processing  in '19^3* 

Estimated  place  the  19^3  tonnage  of  sweet  corn  at  l,l62,000  tons.    This  is 
nearly  10  percent  "below  the  production  obtained  in  I9H2.    The  19^3- 
production  was  nearly  a  third  larger  than  the  average  of  877*3^0  tons 
harvested  during  the  five-year  (l937-^l)  period.    October  1  indications 
point  -to  a  production  of  l,OSO,U0O  tons  on  the  526,380  acres  planted  in  19^^» 

The  high  prices  paid  to  growers  for  sweet  corn  helped  maintain  ithe  large 
acreage  from  I9U2  .to  19^5,    Prom  a  five-year  (l937-^^l)  average  of.  $3,69  per 
ton,  prices"  "were  raised  to  $13,41+  in-19U2  and  $18.36  per  ton  in  I9U3..  Prices 
were  supported  by  the  government -in  19^4  at  levels  which  may  reflect  averages 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  ranging  from  $17  to  $28  a  ton  to  growers. 

The  canned  pack  of  sweet  corn  totaled  32.1  million  standard  cases  in  19^2 
and  28,8  million  cases  in  I9U3,    A  production  in  I'^Uk  of  l,080jU00  tons  is 
expected  to  result  in  about  2^4-  million  cases  which  is-nearly  the  ■  same  size 
pack  as  iri'194l,  "  This  makes  four  : years  in  s^giccession  when  the  pack  has 
been  large, '      •  .  :  -   ^  ■ 

Estimated  requirements  for  19^5  are  10  percent  greater  than  the  indicated 
production  for  1944»  or  about  1,123'  thousand  tons  farm  weight  basis,  "fields 
were  considerably  below  average  in  Thus,  a  total  planted  acreage  of 

505,7^0  acres  should  be  adequate,  assuming  favorable  conditions  for  average 
yields  of  2.22  tons' to  meet  these'  requirements.    This  acreage  is  h  percent 
belov/  the  l<^hk  planted  acreage,  but  exceeds  the  average-  plantings  for  the 
1937-^1  period  of  373*790  acres  by. -35  percent.  ■ 
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.Cucum"ber.s  f  or  .I'lckies  •        •  ..■ 

The  estimate  of  acreage^ plaiited.  in  I9UU.  to  cucumlDers  .for  pickles  is  99,280  / 
acres.    This  exceeds  the  19^^  planted  acreage  of  96,660  acres, hy  a>out.3. 
percent  tut  the  l9^2  acreage  estimated  at  12U,290  acres  v;as  2-5  percent  more.. 

Dry  weather  adversely  .affected  the  19^U  crop,  .  The  condition  of  the- crop,  on 
SeptemlDer  1  was  the  lowest  for.  any" recent  year,.  ..  Because  of  this-and  the 
lahor  shortage,  last  yearns  production  of  6,055,000  ."bushels  may  oot  "be.  ■ 
equaled  this  season* 

Prices  paid  in  19^3       growers  of  pickling  cucunhers  averaged  $0,96  per 
"bushel,  the  highest  on  record,  .  In  I9U2,  it  was  $0,80  and  for  1937~Ul  the 
average. was  $0,6l  per  "bushel,  ,  ,.  •    , .. 

An  acreage  approximately  the  sane  as  in  X9^  would  appear  .desirable.  .  Thi-s  •.- 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  five-^year  (l937-^Ul)  average,  . 

■    .  ..  •  Q-roen  V.es-s .. 

Jrcm  a  planted  acreage  of       » 200  acres  of  "peas,^       processing-,  a  -record -  . 
acreage  of  5+1+5, g go  was  'harye s tedt .'in'i^kh,  ..  .This  Is  an.  increase'-of  3  perGent-,; 
over  19^3  and  39.perceiit  larger  .than  : the' five-year.  Ci937r^l)  average*   .  ..•  - 
Production  was  10  percent  smaller  than  in  19^3»  while  the  i94U,^paGk::  of 
canned  peas  was  estimated  to  "be  12  percent  smaller  and  the  frozen  pea  pack 
IB  percent  larger  than  in  19^3»    About  86  percent  of  the  peas  for  processing 
in  I9UH  were  canned  and  12  percent  frozen. 

Prices,  were  supported  "by  the  governnent  in..l9^^  'at  levels  .vdaich  would -reflect 
averages -.in  different  parts  of  "the  .cduntry  rangihg  from  .$71 "  to  •$91  :a  ton  to  : 
growers.    This'  compares  with  an  average  price  received  by  growers  in  19^3  of 
$80.03  and  a  1937-%  average  of  $l+9,.90,  ,  .,  ,    .    -  .  .  -  ..  -: 

Cold  storage"  holdings'  of  frozen  peas,  o.rj-  September  Ir  19^?+ ...totaled  6Q,-.026^OO.O. 
pounds,  an  increase  of  I5  percent  over  September  1,  19^3  5.7  percent  over 
the  five-year  September  1  average  (1938-^2,  .Hestri-ctions.  on  the  use  (^f -^cold.- 
•storage  space  may  tend  to- limit  the  increase  of  tHe  frozen  pack  in  19^5» 

Estima.t'ed  requirements  for  .p.eas  for  processing .  in  19^5  ^^e  the  same  as  the - 
igUU  pacrk,    Allowing  U  percent  for  abandoned  acreage,  and  with .  average.,  yields-, 
planting's  of.  U59,510  acres,*  a  reduction,  of  U  .percent  below.  19.^^:»  .wo-uld  meet .  • 
requirements.    This  acreage  is  37  percent 'aboy;e...ibi^e  19.37-1.^1  .average*.  .  -  :  ; 

...    -'Pi.miento.s,  ,    ..  .  - 

Acreage  of  pimlentbs  for  processing  in  California  and  .-C'eorgia  amounted  .to 
7,280  acres  in  ig^-U,  a  decline  o.f  IS  percent,  .from  I9U3  and;  slightly,  more    •  . 
than  half  of  the  1933-^2  average.    Growers  received  an  average  pri«e  .of 
$50.53  a  ton  in  I9U3,  compared  v/ith  $Ul,SU  in  I9U2  and  a  1937-^1  average 
of  $31.27  a  ton,.   Maintenance- i5f  present- acreage  is.  .recommended,.   ■  '  :■ -?. 

...     ...  Pumpkin  and  Squash,  ... 

The  I9I1U  pack  of  canned  pumpkin  and  squash,  is  estimated,  at.  2,200,000  cases 
(basis  2U/IT0,  2  cans) ,  an  increase,  of  5  percent  over  the  19U3  pack  but  .  15', ;. 
percent  below  the  1937-^-1  average.    The '  19^^  pack,  of  ■  frozen -squash 
is  estimated  at  8,000,000  pounds  -~  an  increase  of  lU  percent  over  I9U3  and 
10  times  the  1937^Ul  average.    Restrictions  on  the  use  of  cold  storage  space 
may  tend  to  chock  the  increase  in  the  frozen  pack  for  19^5*    ?he  amount  to 
be  grown  for  canning  will  depend  upon  the  availability  of  tin^. 
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Spinach 

•*         .  ■ 

In  pre-war  years  (1937-U1)  the  acreage  planted  to  spinach  for  processing 
ranged  from  20,000  acres  to  30*000  acres.    This  acreage  more  than  doubled 
in  19^-2  to  slightly  in  excess  of  H6,000  acres. 

Estimated  requirements  for  I9U5  are  approximately  one-third  less  than 
requirements  for  19UU,    With  average  yields,  an  acreage  of  3S,220  acres 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  California  would 
meet  estimated  needs.    Other  States  for  which  acreage  and  production 
estimates  are  not  made  will  furnish  some  additional  spinach.    This  acreage 
is  2  percent  less  than  the  19^3  acreage  but  66  percent  over  the  1937-^1 
average* 

T()matoeg 

The  estimated  planted  acreage  of  605,650  in  1^^^  is  9  percent  larger  than 
that  harvested  in  I9U3  and  36  percent  larger  'than  the  1937-^1  average 
harvested  acreage.    Barring  early  frosts,  a  record  production  for  19^^ 
is  indicated  20  percent  larger  than  19^3         ^7  percent  larger  than  the 
1937-Ul  average.    Prices  v:ere  supported  by  th.e  government  in  I9HU  at  levels 
which  would  reflect  averages  to  growers  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
ranging  from  $2U  to  $29  a  ton.    This  compared,  with  an  estimated  average 
of  $24.1^  in  I9U3  and  a  five-year  (1937^^1)  average  of  $12.90  a  ton. 
Estimated  requirements  for  19^5  for  canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  products 
have  been  placed  at  2,882  thousand  tons,    With  average  yields  (l937~Hl), 
and  n«  more  than  the  usual  abandoned  acreage,  this  requirement  would  be 
met  on  a  planted  acreage  of  626, 6U0       3  percent  larger  than  I9UU 
plantings  and  U6  percent  above  the  1937-^1  average. 
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FKBSH  VEGETABLES  PROM  COMERCIAL  TRUCK  CROP  AREAS 


This  report  discusses  only  fresh  vegetables  from  the  reported  commercial  '. 
truck  crop  acreage.     The  requirement,  production  and  acreage  figures  are  given 
for  only  the  commercial  truck  crop  part  of  fresh  vegetables  .from  all  sources. 
The  commercial  truck  t^rop  acreage  normally  furnishes  about.  Uo  percent  of    ;  ''' 
fresh  vegetable  requirements  (excluding  potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes ,  dry  beans, 
'and  dry  field  peas).     Market  gardens,  farm  and  non-farm  gardens  supply  'the  ; 
balance.     These  statements  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  production  guide  in 
making  plans  for  I9U5. 

Artichokes 

Winter;     Grower  returns  for  the  19^^  crop,  averaging  $3«^5  P©^  box,  were 
considerably  higher  than  the  $2.80  received  in  19^3  ^"^^         ten- year  average 
of  $1.;71.     It  is  unlikely  that  the  high  prices  in  19^^  will  continue  if 
growers  plant  more  acreage  in  19^5*     ■      .  ■  ■ 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  September  1  shows  6,600  acres  in  California  for 
harv.-;st  in  19^5  compared  with-7>250  acres  in  I9UU  and  the  1935-^2  average 
of  5-300  acres,  indicating  a  continuation  of  the  downward  trend  which 
stai'-;;3d  in  19^1»     Should  average  yields  1933-^2  be  obtained  in  19^5» 
production  on  the  indicated  acreage  would  total- 6U0, 000  b.pxes,  compared, 
with  761,000  boxes  in  l^kk,  g26,000  boxes  in. I9U3,  and  a,  i 933-^2 .average  of 
890,000  boxes.  ■    •'   :  .  . 

Asparagus    ■   . -      .  . 

Spring;    Acreage  of  asparagus  for  the  fresh  market  in  19^^  was  slightly 
less  than  in  I9U3  -but  well  above  19^42  and  the  19'33-U2  average.     The  19^^+ 
average  yi^ld  per  acre  'was  the  highest  on  record  as  was  the  total 
prcdo.ctionr     The  ,i .odicated  production  of  10,115y000  crates  this  year 
exceeded  19'^3  production  by  U  percent,  19^2  by  10  percent,  and  the  te'n-year 
average  by  hz  percent. 

Even  with  the  record  production  in  I'^kH,  the  price,  averaging  $2,73  pe^ 
2U-po-'jjid  crate,  was  the  highes'^v  on  record.     This  compared  with  $2.U^  in 
19^3'  $1.72  in  I9U2,  and  the  ten-year  average  of  $1.37»     Durjjjg  the  .years 
I92S-3O,  crops  aboi'.t  ono-half  as  large  as  the  19^^  crop  sold  for  around 
$2.25  per  crate  and  in  the  period  1938-^0  the  average  was  about  $lnUO  per 
crate  for  production  less  than  three-fourths  that  of  19^^. 

With  estimated  19^-^5  requirements  for  '^other  leafy,  green  and  yfellow 
vegetables'",  of  which  asparagus  comprised  about  one-half  of  the  19^^. 
production,  sharply  reduced,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  high  "j  9^^'-' p- ices 
will  be  maintained  in  19^5  and  subseqiient  years.     Growers  should,  therefore,, 
be  extremely  cautious  in  planning  new  plantings  for  future  production. 

Lima  Beans 


Winter;     The  winter  acreage  of  lima  beans  for  fresh  market  use  was  one  of 
the  smallest  in  recent  years  totaling  1,500  acres.     This  acreage  was  35 
percent  less  than  in  19-+3i  13  percent  below  the  1933-^2  averse.  Produc- 

tion, however,  was  abou-o.  the  same  as  in  19^3  ^'^^       yijlds  53  percent  above 
the  low  yields,  of  19^3 »  13  percent  greater  than  the  1933-^-2  average. 

The  19^U  crop'  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $5.10  per  bushel,  comDared  with  an 
average  of  $U,90  in  I9H3,  $2.70  in  19^2,  and  $2. 32' during ' the  1933~U2 
period.        "     '  , 
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Some  increases  in  acreage  appear  to  be  justified  considering  the  demand  for 
lima  beans,  historical  acreage?,  yields  and  prices.    Assuming  average  yields 
at  13  percent  increase  in  acreage  over  19^4  would  maintain  production  at;  the 
ISkk  level. 

G-rowers  should  watch  the  possibility  of  greatly  increased  importations  of  lima 
beans  from  Cuba.    With  availability  of  shipping,  Cuban  lima  beans  may  supply 
much  of  the  market  demand. 

Spring:    The  spring  crop  of  lima  beans  of  h22  thousand  bushels  was  7  percent 
smaller  than  the  19^3  cfcsp,  but  was  produced  on  an  acreage  lU  percent  smaller 
than  I9U3,  31  percent  below  I9U2  and  12  percent  less  than  the  1933-^2  average. 

Favorable  growing  conditions  resulted  in  above  average  yields  during  the'19UU 
spring  and  production  exceeded  the  ten-year  average  by  about  S  percent,  but  was 
13  percent  below  19^2, 

The  average  price  for  the  l^hh  crop  was  $3*3''+         bushel,  against  an  average 
of  $2,^5  in  19^3,  $lo5S  in  19U2,  and  $1.33  during  the  1933-U2  period.  Despite 
the  relatively  high  19^^  prices  there  was  a  wide  rafige  in  the  average  prices 
received  by  the  various  states.    For  example,  Florida  had  an  average  of' $3.75 
while  the  South  Carolina  average  was  $2.U0* 

Assuming  average  yields  and  considering  the  demand  and  requirements,  it  appears 
that  the  19^5  acreage  should  be  maintained  at  about  25  percent  above  that  of 

Summer:    The  summer  acreage  of  lima  beans  of  S,890  acres  was  2  percent  greater 
than  19^3  ^^"t  was  8  percent  less  than  the  1933-^2  average.    Yields  averaged 
62  bushels  per  acre,  or  5  bushels  under  19^3,  31  below  19^2  and  11  less  than 
the  ten-year  average.    Production  for  the  summer  group  of  states  totaled 
552,000  bushels,  or  22  percent  less  than  the  1933-^2  average.     The  crop  was 
9  percent. less  than  19^3* 

Prices  averaged  $2,.0g  per  bushel  during  l^kk  compared  with  $2,77  19^3 
a  ten-year  average  of  $1,^2.    Despite  the  relatively  favorable  position  of 
lima  beans,  local  surpluses  occurred  in  Maryland  and  other  areas  in  both 
19^3  ^i^d  19^^  and  growers  requested  governmental  support  for  prices. 

The  demand  and  requirements  indicate  that  with  average  yields  an  acreage  of 
approximately  10  percent  larger  than  19UU-  is  needed.     It  is  suggested,  however, 
that  this  increase  "be  made  chiefly  in  areas  which  have  not  experienced 
marketing  difficulties.     G-rowers  in  Maryland  and  New  York  should  be  cautious 
against  an  increase. 

Fall;     The  fall  acreage  of  lima  beans  was  7S0  acres,  20  percent  larger  than 
the  I9U3  acreage,  but  about  the  same  as  the  I933-U2  average  acreage.  Produc- 
tion was  estimated  as  35,000  bushels,  compared  with  ^2,000  in  19^^-3  and  an 
average  of  33,000  during  the  I933-U2  period. 

Prices  have  held  up  well  so  far  this  fall.     On  the  basis  of  requirements, 
demand,  and  assuming  average  yields,  an  increase  in  acreage  would  be  indicated. 
Yields  in  recent  years,  however,  have  exceeded  the  average  and  on  this  basis 
it  would  appear  desirable  to  maintain  acreage  at  19^^  levels. 

Snap  Beans 

Xinter:     The  I9UI+  \tfinter  snap  bean  acreage  was  the  largest  since  the  war 
started,  an  increase,  of  30  percent  over  19^3         1^  percent  above  the  1933-^2 
average.     Growers  shoiild  bear  in  mind  the  large  portion  of  their  crop  which 
was  sold  for  processing.     Canners  handled  the  production  of  more  than  6,000 
acres  in  both  19i+3  and  I9UU.    Marketing  difficulties  may  be  encountered  in 
I9U5  if  uncontracted  supplies  for  canning  are  not  accepted  by  processors  and 
this  quantity  is  diverted  to  the  fresh  market,    A  10  percent  reduction  in 
acreage  for  I9U5  is  desirable.     This  reduced  acreage  should  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  demands  for  both  fresh  and  canned  snap  beans  from  the  winter  acreage. 
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Spring;    Snap  Taean  production  in  most  Southern  states  is  interch^.ngea'ble 
between  fresh  marketing  and  processing  outlets.    Except  for  I'lorida  and 
Texas  the  fresh  market  acreage  in  the  spring  group  of  states  has  been  below 
the  pre-war  average.    In  I9UU  the  total  acreage  for  fresh  market  was.  57«000 
acres  —  the  lowest  in  more  than  a  decade.     In  contrast  the  acreage  for 
processing  in  the  same  States  has  shown  a  very  sharp  increase.     This  acreage 
in  19^^  in  Florida,  Texas,  California,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Virginia 
was  98,100  acres  in  19^  —  an  increase  of  more  than  5  tines  the  average 
1933-1+2  acreage. 

It  is  not  the  general  practice  of  growers  in  these  states  to  contract  with 
processors.    Fresh  market  supplies  can  readily  become  burdensome  if  an^ 
substantial  portion  of  the  contemplated  acreage  for  processing  is  shifted 
to  the  fresh  narket.    It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  19^5  requirements  for 
processing  are  lower;  that  growers  of  acreage  for  processing  may  not  reduce 
their  acreage  proportionately  and  that  there  will  be  a  deci'ded  tendency  to 
thr,«iw  production  originally  intended  for  processing  on  the  fresh  market. 
Growers  who  have  not  normally  sold  their  snap  beans  on  the  fresh  market,  such 
as  those  in  the  Ozarks  and  in  some  areas  of  Tennessee,  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  will  find  it  difficult  in  19^5  to  compete  with  growers  in  areas 
having  more,  favorable  facilities  and  trade  connections  for  selling  on  the 
fresh  market. 

In  I9UU  below-average  yields  on  the  fresh  market  acreage  of  579 000  acres 
produced  35  920,000  bushels.     This  was  less  than  the  production  of  the 
previous  2  years  and  2^  percent  below  the  1933-^2  average.    Although  grower 
prices  m  I9UU  were  favorable,  they  averaged  no  higher  than  in  19^3  despite 
a  22  percent  reduction  in  production.    Poor  quality  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  19^^  spring  cro-o  in  competition  with  an  adequate  supply  of  other 
vegetables  probably  accounts  for  this  price  situation.    A  I9U5  acreage  for 
the  fresh  market  of  not  more  than  that  of  19^^+  with  average  yields  should 
produce  adequate  supplies  at  satisfactory  grower  prices  for  good  quality 
snap  beans. 

Sumner:    Favorable  average  prices  in  19^U  were  received  by  growers  in  most 
areas.    This  v/as  due  partly  to  the  reduced  competition  resulting  for  light 
supplies  of  many  of  the  late  spring  areas  whose  season  overlaps  with  that 
of  many  early  summer  areas.    Nevertheless,  it  was  necessary  to  purchase 
surpluses  in  the  farmers'  markets  of  New  York  City,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
and  Maryland. 

New  York  aiJ^.  Tennessee  have  show  a  great  expansion  in  acreage  during  the 
past  few  years.     Growers  may  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  prices 
in  19^5  particularly  if  purchasing  power  declines  and  some  of  the  production 
for  processing  is  tlirown  on  the  fresh  isrket.    A  10  percent  reduction  from 
the  19^  s-ammer  crop  acreage  appears  desirable  for  19'+5» 

Fall  and  Late:     The  situation  for  fall  and  late  crops  of  snap  beans  is 
substantially  the  same  as  for  the  summer  crop.    Florida  growers,  particularly, 
may  encounter  serious  marketing  difficulties  in  19^5  i^"  frosts  do  not  ciirtail 
production  from  planted  acreage.    A  10  percent  reduction  from  the  19^+^  acreage 
appears  desirable  for  the  fall  and  late  crops. 

Summary ;    The  above  recommended  acreages  with  average  yields  would  produce 
approximately  U55  million  povmds.     This  is  less  than  the  estimated  total 
•requirements  of  hfl  million  pounds  but  more  than  the  ^3^  m.illion  po\inds 
calculated  for  civilian  uses.     This  production  compares  with  an  indicated 
production  of  USl  million  pounds  in  19^U;  515  million  pounds  in  19^3;  ^^'^ 
%7  million  pounds  I933-U2. 
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Itt  planAiiig^.  their--.  19^^  growers  should  consider  the  portion  of  <their 

crop  which,, wag  sold  on  the  fresh  market  and  the  portion  sold,  for  prodessiiig 
in  19H^»  :  '^hey  should  consider  -that  processing  requirement ,s  , are  gjreatly 
Reduced  ,in  19^5?  thjat  soroe  growers  may  fail  to  reduce  their  total'  acreage 
Accordingly;  and  that  many  marketing  difficulties  and  low  prices  may  "be 
encountered  when  uncontracted  supplies  are  not  accepted,  "by  processors  and 
are  dumped  on  the  fresh  m:arket. 

If  the  plantings  of  snap  "beans  for  processing  are  such  that,  substantial 
Quantities  are  not  utilized  "by  processors  a  very  serious  fresh  marketing  " 
situation  may  result  and  "6all  for  further  adjustments  in  plantings  for  "both 
fresh  .and  processed  uses  iiater  in  .the  s.eason.  . 

'  •■-  -;  Beets    .  /  ,  '  \    '  ' 

Winter;    The  Texas  acreage -of  winter  beets  in  19^^  wa?  a.%  a 'record  high  of 
9 » 200  acresi  21  percent -las^ger  than  in  I9U3  ^nd  38  percent  larger  than  the 
1933_U2, average.    The  yield  per.  acre  was,. about  one- fifth  larger  than  average 
and' the  ^record  crop  of  .l»i+72»066  bushels  •  sold  for  a  pricei  of  $0.'+2  per  iDUsh^l. 
The  l,06i+,000  bushel- crop  .'of. 19U3  sold  f  or  $0.  SO  pdr  ' bushel.    The  abo-ve^verage 
crop  of  99^,000  bushels  ih  I9U2' sold  for  an  average' of .$0© 36  per  bushel.  A 
teducti.on  of  20,  percent  from- the  19^+^  acreage  to  about  7,3^0  acres  would,  with 
average  yields,  give  a  crop  of  971,520  bushels,  9  percent  less  than  the  1S^3 
prop.    This  would  still  be  about  10  percent  larger  than  the  t en- ye6.r  average" 
and  provide  ade'qp-ate  supplies.  -  .  .. 

Spring:    The  acreage  of  beets  for  spring  harvesting  has  been  decliniiig  in  recent 
years  and  the  1,3^.0  acres  grown  in  19^^  was  about  5  percent  below  the  19^3 
acreage  and  about  UO  percent  below  the  193^^2  average.    The  yield  per  acre 
was  considerably  less  than  average,  and  the.  211,000  bushels  comp.ared  with 
237,000  bushels  in  I9H3  and  UU6,000  bushels  for,  the  1^^3-^2  average.  While 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  the  l^^k  crop  were,  about  20^  percent  lower  thaii 
the  19^3  price,  they  were  substantially  higher'  than,  in  19^+2.    No  change  in  . 
acreage  of  spring  beets  would  seem  desirable  for  19^^+50 

Summer;    The  3*^50  acres  of  summer,  beets  in.  l^.U^  are  100  acres  less  than  that, 
of  I9U3  but.  620  acres  more  than  the  average  1933""^2.    The  below-average  yields' 
resulted  in  a  production  of  86U,000  bushels,  .slightly  less  than  the  19^3  crop 
but  about  10  percent  m.ore  than  the  ten-year  average.    It  would  seem  probable 
|hat  beet- prices  in  the  fall  of  l^kk  would  appr<9S:iraate  those  of  19^3>  when  an 
average  of  $1.52  per  bushel  was  received  by  farmers.    The  19^2  crop  of 
$75,000  bushels  resulted  in  a  price  of  $0.82  per  bushel. 

A  10  percent  reduction  in  acreage  from  19^^  to  about  ,2,835  3-cres  would,  with  ■ 
average  yields,  give  a  production . of  893,025  bushels  which  would  be  slightly 
less  than  the  19^3  production  b-q^t  12  percent  more  than  the  ten-year  average. 

Summary;    The  recommended  changes  in  acreage  for  the  combined  seasons  would 
result  in  a,  total  of  11,575  •^res  of  beets  being  produced,  vrhich,  v/ith 
average  yields,,  would  give  a  total  crop  of. ,2.1  million  bushels.    The  total 
i9^U:  crop,  was  2. 5:  million  bushels;  I9U3,  2.2  million;  191+2,  2.1  million;  and 
the  t-^n- year  average,  2.1  million  bushels. 

Cabbage   

Winter;    The  September  9  Crop  ^eport  on  growers*  intentions  to  plant  indicates 
a  19  percent  reduction  in  the  I9U5  acreage  from  that  in.  I9UU.    .The'  "19U5 
Production  Statement  for  Winter  Vegetables'*  recommended  a  25.  percent  decrease- 
If  gr.D\«er;s  plant  the  6U,200  acres  indicated  in  the  intentions  to  plant  report 
and  the  19^-^  average  yield  is  obtained,  production  would  total  approxima.tely 
380,700  tons.    This  would  be  almost  50  percent  greater  than  the  1933-U2 
average  and  1^  percent  above  the  previous  record  production  of  I9H2  when 
97,^00  tons  of  cabbage  remained  unharvested  beca.use  of  a  poor  market.  Winter 
cabbage  growers  should  consider  a  further  reduction  in  19^5  plantings  to  a 
level  of  30  percent  below  19^^  if  they  are  to  avoid  serious  marketing 
difficulties. 
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Spring;;     Slightly  above-average  acreage  "but  below-average  yields  produced 
12U,H0O  tons  of  cabbage,  in  19^,    While  this  was  only  one-fifth  larger  than 
the  light  13^3  crop  and  only' IS  percent  below  the  1933-^'42  average,  19^^- 
prices  averaged.  $3X0 5^  pe^  ton  —  $^-3o^5  below  the  record  high  of  I9U3  and 
only  $12,91  above  the.  1933-U2  average.     The  sharp  reduction  in  19^4  farm 
prices  despite  only  a  moderate  increase  in  production.. from  19^3  ^sis  due 
partly  to  the  strong  competition  frora  the  winter  cabbage  crop  which  was 
particularly  heavy  during  April ,  and  the  plentiful  supplies  of  other-  vegetables 

Since  another  large  winter  cabbage  crop  is  indicated  in  19^5  and  considering 
plentiful  supplies  of  other  vegetables  and  perhaps  a  decline  in  purchasing 
power,  it  appears  desirable  for  spring  crop  growers  who  expanded  their 
acreage  in  19^^  to  consider  reducing  their  19'+5  acreage  by  10  percent  below 
I9I4I4.,     This  applies  to  growers  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  G-eorgia  and 
Tennessee.     If  this  reduction  is  made  and  growers  in  other  spring  states 
plant  no  more  than  in  19^^»  and  19^0--^^  average  yields  are  obtained,  spring 
crop  production,  would  total  about  13S,U00  tons,  a  supply  i^iiich  would  be 
ample  to  meet  need.So  ,       .  ,  ■ 

Summer:     Grov/ers.  obtained  satisfactory  prices  in  l^^k  and  19^3  when  acreages 
w6re  about  10  percent  below  average  but  yields  slightly  above  the  average 
for  the  period  1^-U2.    -A.  maintenance  of  the  19^^  early  summer  crop  acreage 
appears  desirable  for  19^5*    However,  in  the  late  summer  areas  a  maximum 
increase  in  acreage  of  10  percent  appears  justified  where  grovrers  c«3.  iflaet 
competition  from  early  fall  areas, 

With  average  yields  these  recommendations  would  produce  approximately 

195 J 000  tons  of  summer  crop  cabbage,  or  5  and  10  percent  respectively  more 

than  produced  in  19^3  and  ■i9UUo    .  -  • 

Fall:     I^all  crop  cabbage  growers  enjoyed  good  prices  in  19^3  and  f'pr  the.  most 
part  in  19^,^.     This  was  due  largely  to  lower  yields,  soije  abandonment  of  . 
acreage,  and  unfavorable  weather  conditions  at  planting  time.     Since'  growing 
conditions  may  not  again  be  as  unfavorable  in  19^5 f  it  would  appear  desirable 
for  growers  who  expanded  their  acreage^  considerably  in  19^U  to  reduce  their  ■ 
19^5  plantings  by  30  percent  below  19^^.     Crop  reports  show  that  the  largest  c 
expansion  in.  acreage  in  19^^  from  19^3         other  recent  years  took  place  in 
New  York,  Michigan,  Colorado,  Washington  and  North  Carolina,  while  the 
acreages  in  other  states  remained  fairly  stable.    A  3O  percent  reduction 
from  15l^-U  in  the  fall  acreages  of  New  York,  Michigan,  Colorado,  Washington, 
and  North  Carolina,  with  no  changes  in  acreages  in  other  fall  crop  states 
would,  with  average  yields,  produce  sufficient  cabbage  to  m§et  all 
requirements. 

Summary;    The  above  recommended-  acreages  would,  with  ave.rage  yields,  produce 
approximately  2, .298  million  pounds  of  cabbage.     While  this  would  be  about  6 
percent  above  the  estimated  requirements,  it  is  only  about  9  percent  above 
the  1933-^2  average.    Hequirements  are  only  2  percent  above  the  ten-year 
average.    A  supply  of  cabbage  9  percent  above  average  would  not  appear 
burdensome  to  market  in  19^5»    The  indicated  production  is  2,730  million 
pounds  for  l^kk  compared  with  2,07^  for  I9I+3  and  2,553  ^or  I9I12. 

Cantaloups 

Spring:     Following  the  high  prices  received  for.  .the  19^3  spring  crop,  growers 
in  the  California  Imperial  Valley  and  I'lorida  increased  their  19HU  acreage 
"by  70  percent  to  a  level  within  12  percent  of  the  1933-^2  average.  The 
slightly  above»-average  19^  yield  per  acre  was  considerably  below  that  of 
I9U3.    Production  of  2,508,000  standard  crates  in  I9UU  exceeded  that  of  19^3' 
by  ^-7  percent,  I9U2  by  U-g  percent,  but  was  slightly  below  the  1933-^2  average* . 
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With  the  increased  production  in  19Ui+,  the  average  price  was  approximately 
$U.50  per  standard  crate  —  about  $1.00  less  than  in  19^3.,  $2#00  more  than 
in  19^2,  and  nearly  $3,00  above  the  1933-^2  average.    The  19^^  average 'was 
considerably  higher  than  the  ceiling  price,  f.o.b,  shipping  points  in 
California  of  $3.25  for  the  T^eriod  May  1  -  June  2%  wh'ic'h  was  announced 
July  6  too  late  to  be  operative  during  the  1944  spring  season. 
Estimated  requirements  for  I9U5  are  roughly  U  percent  above  the  ISkk  production 
and  the  1933-^2  average.    Assuming  an  average  1933-H2  yield  for  I9U5,  about 
20,000  acres  representing  an  increase  of  about  20  percent  above  the  I9UI+ 
acreage  would  produce  the  estimated  requirements. 

Summer ;    Acreage  of  early  summer  cantaloups  (Arizona,  G-eorgia  and  South 
Carolina)  was  increased  in  19^4^  to  l6,500  acres  from  the  ik^k^O  acres 
harvested  in  19^3 »  "but  the  I9UU  acreage  was  ik  percent  below  the  I933-U2  average 
and  16  percent  below  that  of  I9U2.    The  average  yield  per  acre  was  somewhat 
less  than  in  19^3  but,  was  well  above  average.    Production  was  just  slightly 
belov;  19^+2  and  19^3  and  was  3  percent  below  average/' 

The  slightly  smaller  I9UU  crop  brought  an  average  price  of  $3,63  per  standard 
crate  compared  with  $3,56  for  the  I9U3  crop,  $1.95  in  19^2  and  the  ten-year 
average  of  $1,13  per  crate.    Based  on  an  average  1933-U2  yield  per  acre  and 
estimated  requirements  about  k  percent  above  19^^  production,  about  19,000 
acres  would  seem  desirable  for  19^5»  .  This  acreage  would  represent  an  increase 
of  15  percent  over  l9^U.and  would  approximate.the  1933-^2  average. 

Acreage  of  mid-summer  cantaloups  was  increased  sharply  in  19'+^  and  exceeded  the 
1933_U2  average  by  5  percent.    The  average  yield  per  acre  was  also  high  and 
production  of  5i 7^1*000  crates  was  37  percent  greater  than  in  19^3  and  22 
percent  above  average,  -       ■   ■:  .      .  ! 

The  large  19^^  crop  brought  an  average  of  $2,32  p«'r  standard  crate  — 
cents  less  than  in  19^3         3^  cents  more  than  in  19^2  and  $1.^5  above 
average,    Based  on  an  average  1933-^2  yield  and  estimated  requirements  for 
19^5  a  considerable  increase  in  acreage  would  seem  to  be  justified.  But 
with  a  higher  percentage  of  the  acreage  now  being  grown  in  California, 
where  yields  are  relatively  high,  an  increaseof  more  than  5  percent  above 
the  19^^  level  does  not  seem  warranted, 

late  summer  acreage  was  increased  from  10,920  acres  in  19^+3  ^0  13»920  acres 
in  19^^,  which  compares  with  l6,000  acres  irri  I9U2 -and  the  'l933-U2  average  of 
21,020  acres.    The  average  yield  was  slightly  higher  i«  ISkk  than  In  19^3 
but  , was  slightly  below  the  I933-U2  average  yield.    Production  of  1,^09,000 
crates  in  I9UU  is  compared  with  1,071,000  crates  in  1-91+3 'and  the  I933-U2 
average  of  2,207,000  crates,  ■  .  .   '  -  ,  .■ 

Determination  of  the  average  price  received  for  the  19^^  late  summer  crop  cannot 
be  made' at  .this  .time,  b\rt-  it  appears  that  it  will  be  less -than  the  $3<»C7  P^r 
crate  received  for  the  19^3  crop*    In  19^2  the  average  was  $1,79  and  the 
ten-year  1933-^2  average  was  $1,09  per  standard  crate.    Assuming  a  ten-year 
average  yield  for  19^5  and  estimated  requirements  about  U  percent'  greater  ■ 
than  in  19^U,  acreage  should  be  maintained -at  about  the  19^U  level  of  ' 
lU,000  acres.'  . 

Summary;    Estimated  requirements  for  19^5  are  placed  at  11,700,000  crates, 
or  3»3  percent  above  the  11,325,000  crates  produced  in  19^^.  Assuming 
average  1933-^2  yields,  by  seasons ^  the  acreage  suggested  (Sl,700  acres) 
would  produce  a  srop  of  10,93^»O0O  crates,  or  about  3  percent  less  than', 
estimated  requirements.     On  the  basis  of  yields  equal  to  the  average  of  the' 
past  3  years  .(195+2-^1+)  a  crop  of  11,615,000  crates  would  be  produced  on  the 
suggested  acreage  which  approximates  the  estimated  requirement s» 
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Honey'ball  Melons  .  "  ■  '  "  " 

Spring;    Growers  of  honeyball  melons  in  .the  California  Imperial  Valley 
increased  their  acreage  about  10  percent  in  19^^  following  the  high  price 
received  in  19^3*         the  I9UU  acreage  was  less  than  one-half  that  pf  I9U2 
and  was  approximately  one-third  less  than  the  1933-^2  average.    Yield  per 
acre  was  above"  that  of  recent  years  and  also  above  average,  resulting  in  a 
production  of  156,000  orates  cojflpa'r-ed  with. 133, 000  crates  in  I9U3,  335,000 
crates  in  19^2,  and  the  ten- year  average  of  M-09,000  crates. 

With  the  increased  production  in  19^,  the  average  price  under  maximum 
price  control  was  about  50  percent  less  than  in  19^3  but  was  nearly  double 
■the  19^2  price  and  nearly  three  times  the  1933-^2  average. 

•Assuming  the  19^5  yield  at  the  1933-^2  average,  about  1,250  acres  would  be 
required  to  produce  estimated  requirements  for  19^5i  representing  an  increas 
of  20  percent  over  the  19^^  acreage.  .  ^ 

Honeydew  Melons 

Spring:    Acreage  in  the  California  Imperial  Valley  was  increased  about  56 
percent  in  19^4  over  19^3  ^"^"t  remained  at  a  level  35  percent  below  the 
1933-'^2  average.    The  19^^  yield  per  acre  was  20  crates  below  the  19'+2  and 
19^3  yields  of  220  crates  and  was  72  crates  below  the  1933-^2  average. 
Productio'n  of  603, 000  crates  in  I9UU  compares  with  ^29,000  crates^  in  I9U3, 
59s, 000  in  191+2  and  the  ten-year  average  of  1,280,000  crates. 

With  the  Mgher  I9UU  production,  the  average  ppice  of  $2.05  per  crate  was 
$0.8.5.,  less  ^}han  in  19%  but  vras  52  percent  above  the  19^2  price  and  about 
2^  times  the  1933-1+2  average.    .Although  with  average  1933-^2  yields  2,300 
acres  would  produce  a  crop,  in  line  .with  anticipated  requirements,  there  has 
been  a  downward  trend  in  yield  per  acre  since  1939 »  appears  that  the 

19U14-  .acreage ,  of  around  3»000  acres  should  be  maintained, 

• Rummer ;  .Summer  acreage  in  California,  Arizona  and  Colorado  was  increased 
about  Us, percent  over  that  of  19^3-  and  a  record  high  of  3^  percent  above 
the- 1933-^2  average.    The -per-acre-. yield,  while  lower  than  in  lS^3t  ^^s 
well, above  the  I933-U2  average.    The  record  production  of  2,830,000 
standard  honeydew  crates  was  hi  percent  greater  than  in  191+3.  and  71  percent 
above  the  ten-year  average. 

It  is  too  early  t  0  determine  the  average  price  received  for  the  summer  crop 
but  early  s  hipment  s  have  averaged  approximately  $1.0C:~per' crate  less  than 
the  I9U3  average,  about  the  same. as,  or  slightly  higher  than  in  19^+2,  and 
■approximately  double  the  1933-^2  average.    An  acreage  about  equal  to  the 
ten-year  average  of  7*000  acres  —  17  percent  less  than  in  19^^+—  should, 
with  average  yields,  produce  jec  crop  about  in  line  with  prospective  demand. 

'  Carrots 

Estimated  requirements  for  19^+5  have  been  substantially  reduced  below  I9I+H 
production' levels  in  view  of  decreased  requirements  for  canning  and 
dehydration  Combined  with  a  probabl-e  slight  reduction  in  consumer 
purchasing' power.     Combined  requirements  for  the  fresh  market  and  for 
processing  are  placed  at  slightly  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
produc-.tion. 

Winter!    Plantings  for  winter  harvest  (January  to  March)  have  increased 
considerably  in  recent  years.    In  l^^k  prices  in  California  and  Texas  were 
unfavorable  to  growers  during  a  portion  of  the  season  and  considerable 
quantities  were  diverted  from  normal  trade  channels  by  the  government.  As 
indicated  in  the  19^+5  Production  Statements  a  25  percent  reduction  for  I9I+U 
acreage  for  winter  marketing  should  give  a  production  sufficient  for  the 
country' s  needs. 


I 
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Spring:    Prices  for  spring  carrots  showed  improvement  over  the  previous  season! 
due  to  a  substantial  reduction  in  acreage  and  reduced  average  yields,  "but 
were  for  the  most  part.,  substantially  "below  ceilings.    -A-n  acreage  10  percent 
below  I9HU  should  provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carrots'  for-  ^jhe;  spring 
market. 

■Summer:    Prices  throughout  the  summer  months  have  held  at  or  near  the  ceiling 
and  havje  been  more  favorable  to  growers  than  for  many  years.    Reduced  produc- 
■tion  due  principally  to  lighter  than  normal  yields,  combined  with  wartime 
•demand,  is  responsibleo    Since  average  yields  on  the  same  .acreage  would  result 
in. a  substantial  increase  in  production,  growers  producing  for  the  summer 
harvest  should  not  increase  their  acreage  in  the  face  of  a  possible  slackening 
in  buying  demand. 

Fall:    Acreage  of  fall  carrots  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  ten  years  and  1 
1944  production  is  high.    If  the  same  acreage  were  planted  in  19^5  an<3.  yields 
are  average,  prMuction  would  be  considerably  above  the  country's  reduced 
|ieeds.    A  20  percent  reduction  in  acreage  of  plantings  for  fall  harvest  is 
red-ommended, 

.Cauliflower 

Acreage  for  the  country  as  a  whole  has  shown  little  or  no  increase  in  recent 
years,  being  ..slightly  less  in  19^^  than  the  average  for  the  period  1933-^2. 
fhere  was  an  11  percent  increase  in  production  in  the  winter, ■ spring,  and  summer 
5ionths  in  19^^-  over  19^3 »  <i^e  principally  to  increased  acreage*  _ 

Vjnter:    The  wjnter  sections,  shipping  in  January  to  March  in  19^^-  had  good 
yields  and  increased  production  28  percent  over  19^3*    This  record  crop 
"brought  record  high  prices  to  growers.    The  natural  result  of  these  conditions 
yould  be  increased  plantings  in  19^5*    'However,  in  view  of  decreased  require- 
ihents  and  a  probable  slackening  in  consujner  demand,  growers  would  probably  do 
well  to  plant  no  larger  acreage  than  in  19^^« 

Spring:    Acreage  for  spring  shipment  (April  to  June)  was  S  percent  larger  and 
production  5  percent  larger  in'19UU  than  in  19^3*    ^oth  acreage  and  production, 
however,  were  below  the  1933-^2  average.    Farm  prices  were  lower  than  In  19^+3 
but  more  than  double  the  ten-year  average.    If  growers  plant  the  same  acreage 
in  19^5  as  in  19^^,  production  on  thfe  basis  of  average  yields  would  be  only 
slightly  reduced^    It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  acreage  be  at 
approximately  I9HU  levels. 

Summer:    Acrage  for  summer  harvest  in  19^^ -increased  IS  percent  over  19^3 »  "t*^* 
production,  because  of  lighter  yields,  was  up  only  2  percent.    Prices  on  the 
whole  have  been  favorable  to  growers.    Per-acre  yields  have  been  higher  in 
recent  years  than  the  ten-year  average  and  if  acreage  is  not  reduced,  a  near- 
record  production  could  normally  be  expected.    A  ten  percent  reduction  in 
acreage  for  summer  marketing  is  advised. 

^all:    The  fall  crop  in  19^14-  is  marked  by  adverse  weather  conditions  in  the 
l^ong  Island  district  which  accounted  for  12  percent  of  the  fall  acreage.  In 
this  district  per-acre  yields  in  19^^  were  cut  to  half  of  19'+3  yields  and 
less  than . one-third  of  19H2  yields.    Growers  should  bear  in  mind  that  light 
available  supplies  in  the  fall  of  I9UU  are  due  to  the  Long  Island  drought  and 
should  not  be  induced  to  increase  their  plantings  in  19^^.    Yields  were  well 
i&aintaihed  in  Michigan  and  Oregon  in  19^^.    ^ith  average  yields  for  recent 
years,  the  19^^  acreage  would  have  resulted  in  a  production  larger  than  in 
19^3-  and  not'' far  below  the  ten-year  average.     Growers  are  advised  to  reduce 
the  19^5  acreage  by  as  much  as  10  percent  below  19^^.- 
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■  Celery 

Winter;    In  accordance  vilth'  the  conditions  doscr: bod  in -the  "''19^5 
^Production  Statement  ■  for  Winter  Vegetables'^-  a  10  percent  reduction  in 
acreage  is  reconmended.  . 

Spring;     Grov/ers  of  spring  celery  in  Florida  and  California  harvested  559 
acres  in  l')kk  —  an  increase  of  21  percent  from  I9U5,  when  an  extremely  high 
average  price  was  received.    The  19^H  acreage  was  17  percent  above,  the 
I933-U2  average  but  was  6, percent,  b^low  19U2.    The  average  yield  per  acre  ..  - 
in  195+14-  was  somewhat  higher  than  in  I9U3  but  was,  slightly  below  average. 

Prices  in  I9I+U  averaged  $i+.66  per  crate  or  slightly  below  19^^t  "but  were 
materially  above  the  average  of  $1»UU,    Production  in  19^^  totaled  2,6US,000 
crates  representing  an  increase  of  22  percent  over  19^3  and  15  percent'  over 
the  1933-^2  average,  '  ' 

In  view  of  requirements,  demandi  and  other  factors,  and  assuming  average 
yields,  a  reduction  in  the  I9U5  acreage  of  10  percent  from  I9UU  levels  is 
indicated. 

Summer;    Production  of  summer  celery  in  I9UU  totaled  2,256,000  crates  and 
exceeded  19^3  production  by  I3  percent.     It  was  practically  the  sane  as 
the  ten-year  average  and  I3  percent  below  the  19^2  production.     Yields  were 
at  the  fairly  high  level  of  U30  crates  per  acre  and  were  materially  higher 
than  average  yields  of  U03  crates  during  the  period  1933-^2,  ' 

The  acreage  in  19^^  exceeded  19^3  "by  ^  percent  but  .  was  7  percent-  below 
average.    Prices  averaged  somewhat  lower  than  in  19^3  ^ut  were  twice' as 
high  as  the  1933-^2  average. 

In  view  of  requirements  and  demand  it  is  suggested  that  the  19^^  acreage 

be  increased  by  10  percent.-     ,       .   .  , 

•  ■  ■  -        •  .       .  - .    .  .  _  ^ 

Pall,  early;    Indicated  production  in  the  ea.rly  fall  states  is 
•crates  —  I5  percent  above  19^3  production  and  I9  percent  abbve  average.- 
The  11,800  acres  in  I9UU  exceeded  the  previous  year  by  9  percent  but  were 
3  percen^i  below  the  .average. 

With  average  yields,  an  acreage  approximately  the  same  as  in  19^^  would 
produce  a  crop  sufficient  to  meet  demand  and  requirements, 

Pall^  late;    Production  in  the -late  fall  states  Was  estimated  to  be", 
3»05^,000' crates  in  I9UU,  or  21  percent  below  19^3  and  1  percent  over  the 
■feen-year  average.    Yields  were  well  above  average  while  acreage  was '3 
percent  over  the  1933-^2  average.  _  '  ' 

With  average  yields,  an  acreage  slightly  under  the  19^^  level  would  satisfy 
requirements.  '  *  '  ' 

•   .   •    ■  Sweet  Por/i  .     "  .   .  ' 

In  19^U  a  total  of  53iOOO  acres  of  sv/eet  corn  w&.s  grown  in  New  Jersey, 
Hew  York,  and.  Pennsylvania  for  fresh  market.     This  was  about  10  percent 
larger  thah  the  1933-^2  average  production  but  only  about  3  percent  more 
than  in  19^3*     ^ovf  yields  per  acre  in  19^^  (U, 706  .pal's  compared' with  H,973 
for  the  ten-year  average)  resulted  in  a  production' .of  2U9  millioji  ears 
compared  with  26U  million  in  19^5  and  23^  million  for  -the  ten-ycjai'  average. 
Prices  received  by  farmers  in  19^  averaged  slightly 'higher  than  in  19^3* 
when  they  obtained,  an  average  of  $2.^1  per  100  ears.     The  average  price  in 
19^2  was  $1,63  p§r  100  ears  when  the  crop  totaled. 27^  million  ears, 

A.n  acreage  the  same  as  the  I'^h  acreage  would  seem  desirable*  Assuming 
average  yields-,  such  an  acreage  would  give  a  production  of  263  million  ears. 
This  compares  with  a  ten-year  average  production  of  23S  million  ears. 
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'Oucum'bers 

Aeresge  and  production  of  cucumb-ers  in  I9UU  have  heen  considerr'bly  larger  and 
prices  substantially  lower  than  in  I9U3,  although  production  in  both  years 
was  well  below  the  average  I933-U2.    ITnusually  high  prices  prevailed 
throughout  19^3  while  farm  prices  in  l^kk  have  averaged  between  two  and  three 
times  as  mxlch  as  the  ten-year  average* 

Spring;    Early  and  late  spring  acreage  and  production,  while  up  from  19^3 
were  -well  down  from  the  ten- year  average.    I'arm  prices  were  exceptionally  high 
in  19^3         distinctly  favorable  to  growers  in  I'^h-k,    ?er-acre  yields  were 
fairly  good  in  19HU.    A  19I1.5  acreage  10  percent  larger  than  in  I9HU  would, 
with  average  yields,  give  a  production  14- percent  below:  the  ten- year  average, 
which,  considering  "a.  probable  slackening  in  demand,  should  be  sufficient  for 
the  country's  needs. 

Summer Early  and  late  summer  acreages  in  19^^  averaged  15  percent  and  produc- 
tion 10  percent  above  19'+3»  hut  were  very  close  to  the  ten-year  average,  Earm 
prices  averaged  slightly  lower  than  in  19^3  ^"Uft  were  more  than  double  the  ten- 
year  average.    An  acreage  in  19^5  reduced  10  percent  below  19^^  would,  with 
average  yields,  result  in  a  production  only  3  percent  below  19^3  s-^d  large 
enough  to  meet  a  slightly  reduced  demand. 

Eall:    Eall  acreage  in  19^+^  was  indicated  to  be  1  percent  below  19^3  acreage 
while  production  was  3  percent  above  19^3  ^^<i  31  percent  above  the  average. 
1933-^2.    Prices  in  both  I9U2  and  I9U3  were  highly  favorable  to  growers.  If 
growers  reduce  their  acreage  in  19^5  "by  10  percent  fi:om  19^^  they  may  still 
e35pect,  with  average  yields,  a  production  slightly  larger  than  the  ten-year 
average^? 

Eggplant 

"Winter;    The  winter  Crop  of  eggplant  grown  in  Florida  totaled  175*000  bushels 
compared  with  2US,000  bushels  in  I9U3  and  a  short-time  I9UO-I+2  average  of 
60,000  bushels.     This  production  resulted  from  an  82  percent  increase  in 
acreage  over  the  previous  year  with  substantially  less  than  average  yields. 
The  average  price  to  growers  was  $1.25  per  bushel  compared  with  $2.S0  in  19^3 
and  the  short-time  19l{0-U2  average  of  $1.55  per'bushel.    A  1911.5  aeseage  30 
percent  smaller  than  the  record  acreage  planted  in  19^^»  with  average  yields, 
should  provde  adequate  supplies  for  market* 

Spring;    The  spring  eggplant  acreage  in  Florida,  v/as  the  largest  since  1539 
and  slightly  less  than  average  yields  resiolted  in  a  production  o'f  390,000 
bushels  which  was  86  percent  above  the  19^3  P^ofi^ct ion  and  50  percent  above  ' 
the  1933"'^2  average.    The  average  price  repeived  by  growers  in  19^^  of  $1*55 
per  bushel  represents  a  decline  of  nearly  20  percent  from  the  19^3  price. 
A  reduction  of  about  one-fourth  from  the.  19^^  spring  crop  acreage,  with 
average  yields,  should  meet  demands. 

Supmeri  .  The  weighted  average  price  received  by  ITew  Jersey  and  Louisiana 
growers  of  $1,17  per  bushel  for  the  summer  crop  of  19^^»  though  36  percent 
higher  than'  the  19^2  price,  was  23  percent  below  the  price  in  19^3* 

The  summer  eggplant  acreage  in  New  Jersey  has  increased  considerably  over 
both  the  previous  year  and  the  1933-^2  average,  while  Louisiana's  acreage 
has  gradually  fallen  off  since  133^»       IQ  percent  reduction  from  the  19^^ 
summer  crop  acreage,  with  average  yields,  would  provide  a  supply  in  line 
with  probable  demand. 

Fall:    A  fall  acreage  for  I9UI+  of  about  1,900  acres  from  the  combined  states 
of  Florida  and  Texas,  with  yields  slightly  below  average,  would  result  in  a 
production  of  about  285,000  bushels.    This  indicated  production  would  be  the 
largest  since  I93S  and  would  exceed  the  average  I933-U2  by  nearly  50  percent. 
A  15  'percent  reduction  from  the  I9UU  fall  cro-o  acreage  should  be  sufficient 
production  for  consumer  demands. 


I 
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Summary:    The  above  recomnended  acreages  with- averaga.  yields  would  produce 
approximately  ko  million  pounds.     This  production  compares  with  an  indicated 
production  of       million  pounds  in  19^^t  39  million  pounds  in  19^3j  30 
million  pounds  in  19^2;  and  29  million  poiinds  for  the  I933-U2  average. 

Es  Carole  ' 

Winter:    As  indicated  in  the  "19U5  Production" Statement  for  Winter  Vegetables 
a  planted  acreage  to  give  an  acreage  for  harvest  about  equal  to  that  in  19^^ 
(1,200  acres)  would  furnish  adequate  supplies  to  meet  market,  demand. 

,  Kale 

Winter:    The  "l9^Production  Statement  for  Winter  Vegetables"  covers  the 
winter  crop  of  kale  grown  in  Virginia,    Maintenance  of  production  at  about 
the  19^3  level  which,  would,  with  average  yields,  be  produced  on  an  acreage 
15  percent  below  that  of  I'^Uk  is  recommended* 

Lettuce 

Acreage  in  19^^  was  the  largest  since  1931  with  a  record  production  I9 
percent  larger  than  in  19^3»    Acreage  was  increased  in  all  of  the  major 
producing  areas  except  in  Colorado y  where  it  was  the  same  as  in  19^3*  Prices 
to  growers  have  been  substantially  low^r  than  in  19^3*  ^"^'^  higher  than  in 
19^2  for  the  winter  and  spring  crops,  and  lower  than  19^2  or  19^3  prices  for 
the  s\immer  crop.    Estimated  requirements  for  19^5  lis,ve  been  set  at  'JS  percent 
of  the  19^^  production. 

Winter:    Per*^acre  yields  of  lettuce  for  winter  shipment  (January  through 
March)  have  increased  in  recent.. years.    In  every  year  since,  193^  lettuce 
yields  have  been  subst^intially  above  the  1933-^2  average.    With  yields  equal 
to  the  average  for'the  years  since  1932*  a  winter  acreage  equal  to  that  in 
l^hh  would  result  in  production  practically  equal  to_  the  previous  record 
established  in  1939  when  farm  prices  were  only  55'  percent  of  the,  19^+^ 
acreage.    Estimated  requirements  for  19^5-  can,  with  recent  average  yields, 
be  met  from  an  acreage  10.  percent  below  that  of  19UU.    Accordingly,  the 
19^5  lettuce  acreage  should  be  adjusted,  downward. 

Spring:    Spring  acreage  for  marketing  principally  April  through  June  have 
been  exceeded  in  previous  years,  but  production  in  19^  set  an  all-tim&,  ■ 
record.    As  a  result  farm  prices  were  far  below  the  19^3  record  prices,     .  . 
although  higher  than  previous  prices.    An  acreage  10  percent  smaller  than 
in  19^-^  is  advisable. 

Summer:    Acreage  for  summer  harvest  in  19^^  was  the  largest  since  1937» 
while  production  set  an  all-time  record.    Earm  prices  were  lower  than  in 
I9U2  or  19I+3  but  were  higher  than-  any  prior  to  19^2.    Barring  unusually  low 
yields  from  any  cause,  a  10  percent  reduction  in  acreage  probably  would 
produce  enough  to  meet  the  country's  requirements. 

Eall;    Record  fall  acreage  and  production  in  19^^  are  estimated.  Acreage 
was  22-  percent  larger  than  in  19^3'».-  slightly  above  the  previous  ten-year 
average,  v;hile  production  was  10  percent  larger  than  in  19^3»  *^e  highest 
on  record  up  to  that  time.     Earn  prices  in  19^3  were  favorable  to  growers. 
An  acreage  in  19^5  20  percent  smaller  than  in  19^^  would  probably  exceed 
production  in  19^2.    This  would  be  substantially  above  the  ten-year 
average  and  ampl-e  to  meet  estimated  requirements.  .  . 

•  •     ■     ,   ■  Onions  .  ,  - 

Spring,  early:     Texas  growers  of  early  spring  crop  onionrs  face. the  , 
possibility  of  a  reduced  outlet  in  19^5        compared  with  19^^.    .The  large 
early  spring  crop  of  19^^  came  on  the  market  at  a  time  when  supplies  of  ,.  . 
onions  -from  the  average-sized  Northern  crop  of  19^3  were  practically  depletQ^d. 
A  major  part  of  the  early  Tgxas  crop  was  sold  by  growers  at  ceiling  or  near 
ceiling  price  levels.     Toward  the  end  of  the  season,  however,  f.o.b,  prices 
declined  to  relatively  low  levels. 
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It  is  anticipated  that  the  I9U5  early  spring  crop  will  be  marketed  under 
entirely  different  demand  and  supply  conditions.     Ihe  I9UU  late  JTorthern 
crop  is  very  large,  particularly  in  the  Western  areas  and  the  early  spring 
^crop  of  Texas  onions  in  I9U5  will  come  on  the  market  at  a  time  when  supplies 
of  old  crop  onions  will  be  relatively  heavy  as  compared  with  1S^» 

The  I9I+U  early  spring  acreage  of  70,600  was  approximately  50  percent  above 
the  1933-^2  average  and  2|  times  the  19^+3  acreage,    A  30  percent  reduction 
in  the  Texas  early  spring  acreage  from  that  of  19UU  to  approximately  50,000 
acres  would  produce  an  early  spring  crop  in  I9U5  of  about  2  million  100- 
pound  sacks  which  would  be  ample  for  prospective  demand. 

Spring,  late;  The  states  of  California,  Arizona,  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Georgia 
in  this  period  of  production  increased  their  acreage  from  lg,9S0  acres,  1933- 
hz  average,  to  21,750  acres  in  19^^,  or  approximately  I5  percent  increase  for 
the  year.  The  increase  was  in  California  and  Arizona.  The  I9I+U  price  dropped 
very  rapidly  in  this  group  because  of  the  large  early  spring  Texas  crop  to  an 
average  of  as  low  a  s  $2.50  per  hundred  po\inds,  and  forced  government  purchase 
of  some  onions. 

Summarizing  early  and  late  spring  onions,  a  reduction  of  both  acreage  and 
production  by  approximately  one-fourth  would  be  adequate  for  the  I9U5  supply. 
This  would  mean  an  acreage  of  approximately  66,000  acres  and  a  spring  onion 
crop  of  3,000,000  to  3,500,000  bags  of  100  pounds  each. 

S-gmmer,  early  a-nd  la1;e;    As  the  early  summer  crop  of  onions  for  19^^-  was  below 
the  1933-^2  average,  we  could  consider  the  early  and  late  summer  onions  as  one 
group.    All  western  states  in  these  groups  increased  their  acreage,  some  as 
much  as  25O  percent  above  the  ten-year  average.    Acreage  was  increased  in  19^^ 
from  the  1933-^2  average  of  65,lUO  acres  to  82,760  acres,  with  production  going 
up  from  12,95^»000  bags  to  lg,i+27,000  bags  of  100  pounds  each  causing  complete 
demo r5Llizat ion  of  the  western  markets.    This  increased  acreage  and  production 
being  largely  in  western  states  (Colorado,  California,  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Utah) 
where  sweet  Spanish  varieties  are  grown.    Therefore,  a  general  decrease  in  this 
variety  is  necessary  especially  in  these  western  states. 

5here  is  no  surplus  of  the  pungent  or  hard  winter  types  .of  onions  gtown  in 
the  central  and  eastern  states  of  this  group  and  approximately  the  same 
acreage  should  be  produced  here  in  19^5  19^» 

Drastic  reductions  in  the  western  states  up  to  50  percent,  where  there  is  a 
shortage  of  storage  facilities  and  poor  long  storage  variety  onions  are  grown, 
should  be  made  so  that  the  acreage  of  the  summer  group  as  a  unit  will  be  down 
20  percent  to  25  percent  with  central  and  eastern  states  at  the  1933-^2 
average* 

Mammary-    The  above  recommended  acreage  reduction  0 f  25  percent  under  19^^  with 
an  average  acrea^  yield  of  125  bags  would  give  a  crop  of  I6, 3^1*000  bags  of 
100  pounds  each.    This  production  compares  with  19^5  requirements  estimated  at 
15,ggl,000  bags. 

Green  iPeas 

Acreage  and  production  of  peas  for  fresh  marketing  have  been  on  the  decline 
for  several  years.    Acreage  in  I9U2,  I9U3  and  igU^  was  lower  than  in  any  year 
since  1929  and  production  was  smaller  than  in  any  year  since  1931*  Acreage 
in  19^i+  was  2U  percent  and  production  Ig  percent  below  the  1933-^2  average. 
This  decline  has  been  due  principally  to,  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  quick 
frozen  peas  packed  and  sold  in  recent  years  together  with  the  high  labor 
requirement  for  fresh  market  peas.    Restrictions  recently  placed  on  the  use  \ 
of  cold  storage  facilities  for  frozen  vegetables  might  tend  to  slow  up  the 
shift  to  frozen  peas  during  19^5« 
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Winter:    High  prices  for  winter  peas  in  19U3  resulted  in  a  50  percent 
increase  in  acreage  in  19^+11.    Low  yields  in  I9UU  put  production  U3  percent  ■ 
below  the  ten-year  average.  • Consequently,  prices  remained  fairly  close  to  • 
ceiling  during  the  crop  Season;    An  acreage  in  19^+5  equal  to  that  of ■  19UU,  with 
average  yields,  would  result  in -a  U6  percent  larger  production.    With  a  crop  of 
this  size,  a  reduction  ^n  price  for  I9U5  might  "be  expected.    An  acreage 
reduction  of  at, least  10  percent  under  the'19UU  winter  pea  acreage  is 
recommended* .      ■  .  '  ,  -     . .  . 

Spring;    Acreage  for- early  and' late  spring  harvest  in  19^^  was  2^  percent- 
larger  and  production  oi^ly  5  percent  larger  than  in  I9U3.    Prices  in  I9UU, 
while  lower  in  most  states  than  in  19^3,  together  with  good  yields,  resulted 
in  good  returns  to  growers.     In  view  of  declining  demand,  a  5  percent 
reduction  in  the  19^5  acreage  "below  the  19^^  level  is  desirahle.. 

Summer:    Acreage  for  harvest  during  the  summer  months  in  19^^  was  20  percent 
larger  and  production  5  percent  greater  than  the  1933-^2  average.  Prices 
have  not  iDecn  high  and  considering  the  'steady  and  continued  decline  in 
demand  for  fresh  peas,  an  average  reduction  in  acreage  for  all  states  of 
20  percent  heiow  19^^  is  advised.    The  major  part  of  the  reduction  should 
"be  made  in  Oolorado  since  the  chief  expansion  has  heen-in  this  state  and 
has  resulted  in  considerahle  marketing  difficulties.    Unusual  growing 
conditions  have  averted  an  even  more  serious  marketing  problem  in  19^^» 

?all;    Acreage  of  all  peas  in  California  in  19^^»  including  the  late  fall 
crops  in  the  Imperial  "Valley,  v/as  less  than  half  of  the  ten-year  average. 
Because  of  good  yields  estimated  production  is  26  percent  above  the  light  19^3 
crop  and  more  than  double  19^2  production.    Good  prices  were  rece,ived  by 
growers  in  both  19^2  and  19^3»    -^n  acreage  in  19^5*  10  percent  larger  thaii  ' 
in  19^4  would,  with  average  yields,  give  a  16  percent  smaller  production 
but  this  would  be  no  larger  than  requirements. 

Green  Pepners 

Vinter ;     The  winter  green  pepper  acreage  in  Florida  was  the  largest 
planted  since  1933»-  and  represented  an  increase  of  2U  percent  over  the  19^3 
acreage  and  66  percent  above  the  1933-^2  average.     This  large  acreage* 
with  slightly  better  than  average  yields,  resulted  in  a -^jjofi^ction  of 
990,000  bushels  which  sold  at  an  average  of  $2.00  per  bushel  or  Uo  percent 
below  the  19^3  average  price  and  2  percent  under  the  price  in  19^2.  -  ■ 
Assuming  average  yields,  a  reduction  of  15  percent  from  the  19^^  winter     '     <  ■ 
acreage  should  meet  the  consumer  demand.    Growers  may  encounter  increased^ 
competition  from  Mexican  and  Cuban  peppers  in  both  winter  and  spring  seasons 
of  19U5, 

Spring;    The  spring  crop  of  green  peppers  in  Florida  totaled  250,000  bushels 
compared  with  59^,000  bushels  in  19^3,  and  a  I933-U2  average  of  7l6,000 
bushels.    This  production,  the  largest  since  1936»  sold  at  an  average  of 
$2.25  per  bushel,,  which  was  $1,05  below  the  record  average  price  in  19^3* 
An  acreage  10  percent  below  the  3»^00  acres  planted  in  19^^i  with,  average 
yields.^  should  provide  sufficient  market  supplies. 

Summer ;    The  19^^  early  summer  green  pepper  acreages  in  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  North  Carolina  have  increased  considerably  the  past  few 
years.    Average  prices  to  growers  are-  below  those  for  the  previous  year. 
The  19^^  late  summer  acreage  of  green  peppers  in  New  Jersey  of  9»200  acres, 
with  substantially  less  than  average  yields,  result^  in  a  production  ctTw  , 

S5B,-0(J0  :'buEiiciD,  TTiTdch' 'str.-s  1.6  porcc-^b  chcvo  the  ■i9't3-  priru^'tica"  tout 
Slightly  ^oialor  the  (1933-42)  tiTcr&^o*     Sjis-  1S44  prcdvK>tiiTa  "in  Gelifcrnia 
"TOe  17  i.»r3*»t  lar2-«r  tiitun'th*  pr^vicrus  y»ar-.    A.gO-pt.-rcrtJtit  .r»du-ctl,Gn. 
from  the  .orvrly-  and  late  cuciicr  aorer-.^ec  of  1944  appec.rs  ^lesirable  for  1945. 
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?all:    The  fall  acreage  of  green  peppers  for  the  com'bined  states  of  I'lorida 
and  Texas  totaled  about  U,200  acres, compared  with  ^,250  acres  in  I9U3,  and  a 
I933-I12  average  of  3,670^acres.    A  reduction  of  at  least  10  percent  from  the 
large  acreage  in  ISkk  should  "be  considered  for  the  fall  crop. 

Sununary;    A  suggested  22,550  acres  for  I9U5,  with  average  yields,  would  produce 
appoxinately  I30  million  pounds.    This  production  compares  with  an  indicated 
production  of  I39  million  pounds  in  19^^;  120  million  pounds  in  I9U3;  122 
million  pounds  in  19^2;  and  119  million  pounds  for  the  1933-^^2  average," 

-.     '        .  .  Shallots 

Winter  and  Spring;    A  total  of  U,200  acres  was  harvested  during  195+^4-  compared 
with  5»0d0  acres  in  19^3  and  an  average  of  5»200  acres  during  the  period 
1937-^2,    Vith  yields  higher  than  in  19^3  but  below  average,  the  ISkk  crop  of 
^20,000  bushels  was  7  percent  less  than  that  of  19^3  and  3I  percent  below 
average.,  ^ 

The  average  price  for  the  19^U  crop  was  considerably  higher  than  for  any  other 
year  of  record  (starting  with  I937)  exceeding  I9U3  by  60  percent  and  the  1937~U2 
average  by  approximately  200  percent.    Market  demand  should  warrant  an 
increase  in  19^5  plantings  up  to  the  19^3  level  of  5jOOO  acres.    But  with  the 
high  hand  labor  requirements  for  this  crop,  growers  should  consider  carefully 
the  prospective  supply  of  labor  when  planning  their  19^5  plantings. 

f       ]  Spinach 

Winter:    The  19^^  vrinter  spinach  production  was  the  second  largest  on  record 
and  resulted  from  a  record  acreage.    Prices  were  fairly  stable  because  a 
part  of  the  spinach  was  diverted ^from  fresh  market  shipment  to  processing 
channels*    The  winter  season  average  price  of  $0.7^  per  bushel  compared 
with  $0,97  per  bushel  for  the  belo-ut-average  crop  of  19^3*    ^he  19^2  crop, 
which  was  about  10  percent  larger  than  average,  sold  for  a  low  average  farm 
price  of  $0.5^  per  bushel.    If,  as  now  seems  probable,  all  or  nearly  all  of 
the  19^5  winter  crop  will  have  to  be  sold  in  the  fresh  market,  a  30  percent 
reduction  in  acreage  would,  with  average  yields,  result  in  a  supply  adequate 
to  meet  expected  market  demands.    This  would  result  in  a  spinach  crop  in 
I9H5  of  36*000  acres  and  it  is  suggested  that  growers  hold  their  spinach 
plantings  for  the  winter  season  to  this  level.     In  view  of  the  shortage  of 
tin,  growers  should  not  expect  to  find  outlets  through  canners  unless  they 
obtain  contracts  in  advance  of  planting  time  with  canners  who  have  tin  I 
available. 

Spring:     The  second  largest  spring  spinach  crop  of  3»55^»000  bushels  was 
produced  in  15)it-U.    This  crop  said  at  a  fairly  favorable  price  averaging  $0.0S 
per  bushel  less  than  the  third  largest  spring  crop  of  19^3*  "t'^'t  $0,30  per 
bushel  more  than  the  below— average  crop  of  19^2.    Crrovrers  experienced  serious 
marketing  difficulties  in  I9UU  particularly  in  the  eastern  area,  Arkansas 
and  Oklahoma.    A  20.  percent  reduction  in  the  19^^  acreage  of  12,500  would 
probably  x-esult  in  a  crop  of  around  a  million  bushels  and  should  not  encounter 
serious  marketing  difficulties. 

Summer :    The  I9UU  summer  spinach  acreage  (7»050)  was  57  percent  larger  than 
the  ten-v-year  average.     However,  because  of  exceptionally  low  yields  (203  bushels 
corqpared  to  a  ten-year  average  of  373  bushels),  the  total  crop  of  1,^31,000 
bushels  was  around  I3  percent  smaller  than  the  19^3  and  17  percent  smaller  than 
the  I9U2  crops.     In  s-oite^of  the  smaller  crop  prices  to  farmers  were  lovrer  in 
the  early  summer  of  l^U  than  in  the  same  period  in  19^3»  average  yields 

of  spinach  had  been  obtained  during  the  siimmer  of*19^U  a  spinach  crop  75  percent 
larger  than  actually  harvested  would  have  been  produced.    A  sharp  reduction  in 
acreage  of  summer  spinach  for  19^5  would  seem  desirable.    A  35  percent 
reduction  from  the  19^^  acreage  to  about  U,600  acres  would,  with  average  yields, 
result  in  a  crop  slightly  larger  than  average  and  in  line  with  probable  demand. 
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Fall;    The  I9UU  fall  crop  of  spinach  is  indicated  to  "be  2,330,000  "bushels, 
11  percent  less  "than  in  i9U3  and  7  percent  ies-s  than  the  1933-14-2  average. 
The  19^^  acreage  was  indicated  to  "be  6  percent  lower  than  im  I9U3  and  the 
yield  per  acre  about  one-sixth  below  average.    Had  yields  per  acre  been  as 
large  as  average,  a  Targe  crop  of  2»S  millian -bushels  would  havs  been    '.  . 
produced.    Prices  wer-e  well  maintained  in  19^3 -at  $0-9^  per  busheT  VfiLth  ■ 
slightly  above  average  p'roduction»  and  it  Is  probable  that  with  the'  sh-ort' 
crop  of  I9UU  prices  will  hold  at  aiDOut  this-  level.  '  A  10  pfe-rcent.  i!io'dU'&ti*oix 
from  the  I9UU  acreage  should  be  made  for  I9U5.    This  acreage,  with  average 
yields,  would  produce  a  crop  slightly  larger  than  the  1933-^2'  averajg"'^.'  - 

Sumnaryt    The  acreage  of  spinach  for  fresh  -market  for  19W  v?a-g  ■'at' a' high  ;Uvel 
the  81, 600  acres  for  all-  seas'on-s  'being  I3  percent  larger 'than 'thei  19^3.  ifotal 
and  20  percent  larger  than  the  1933-^2  average.    In  spite- o.f-  the'  below!-*.verage 
yields  per  acre  for  the  summer  and  fall  crops,  the  total  production  of 
spinach  for  the  year  T^ras  about  one-tenth  larger  than  in  19^3  ahd"al."^p  about 
oneQtenth  larger  than  the  ten-year  average.    Prices  received 'by  farmers,  for 
most  months  in  I9HH  have  been  lower  than  for  corresponding- months  in  19^3* 
but  substantially  higher  than  in  19U2.  • 

The  above  recommended  acreages  would,  wit-h  average  yields,  produce  a  crop 
of  235  million  pounds  in  19U5»^hi'ch  is  more  than  the  estimated  requirements 
of  215.6  millicn  pounds  for  19^5*  "This  production  "compares  with  the:  26l';6 
million  pounds  in  I9U3  and  257»2  million  pounds  1937-^2.    "The  recommen'ded 
acreage  of  60,lU0  is  26  percent  less  than  the  gl,600  19^-1+"  acreage,  ; 

<<  '  'J" 

Tomatoes  ■     •        •.- ,:  r 

Winter!    The  production  of  winter  tomatoes  in  Florida  in  l^UU  was  1,625»000 
bushels  compared  with  826,000  in  19^+3  and  the  ten-year  average  of  1,872,000 
bushels.    Acreage  was  more  than  double  a  year  earlier  an'd -yisld's- about  'll- 
percent  less.  •     *  •  '  ' 

Since  the  war  the  shipment  of  tomatoes  from  Mexico  into  the  United  States 
has  increased  materially.    Daring  19^0-Ul  season,  U,:^^^!  carloads  vxere 
imported;  during  I9UI-U2,  5.773  carloads;  I9U2-U3,  7,239  and  191+3-U^,  6,086. 
The  19^3--^^  imports  of  6,086  carloads  are  estimated  to  be  approximately 
equivalent  to  2*7  million  bushels.    This  figure  is  lower  than  the  previous 
season  because  of  floods  and  unfavorable  growing  weather  and  not  to  a 
reduction  in  acreage.  ' 

Vith  an  easing  in  water  transportation  in  19^5t  Cuba  may  resume  pre-war  •; 
shipments  which  averaged  approxima.tely  2,025  carloads. 

With  the  higher  demand  and  somev^at  smaller  imports,  the  price  groweiJs  ' 
re'ceived  for  winter  tomatoes  in  I9UU  was  $5*95  per  bushel,  'which  was  slightly 
lower  than  in  19^3         compares  with  a  ten-year  average  of  $2.57*    If  a-n 
fLcreage  about  the  same  as  planted  in  19^^.  which  approximates"- the  ten-year 
average  is  planted  in  Florida,  a  so'Aewhat  I'a'rger  crop  might  be  expected 
since  19^H  yields  were  below  average.    With  prospects  'of  continued' imports 
from  Mexico  and  potential  import's  from  Cuba  it  aor*  ear's  "that  the-domestic  • 
acreage  should  not  be  increased. 

S-rairfg,  early;    The  production  of  tomatoes  in  Florida,  mainly  -the.  Manatee 
and  Fort  Pierce  districts  totaled  550,000  bushels,  while  the  lower  valley 
of  Texas  and  the  Imperial 'Valley  of  California  supplied  3rUl9,000  and 
9^0,000  bushels  respectively,  making  a  total  of  U, 909,000  bushels.  Produrv- 
tion  in  Florida  was  less  than  half  the  ten-year  average  while  that  in  Texas 
was  about  3  times  as  large. 

Yields  in  Florida  were  low;  those  in  Texas  about  average;  and  those  in 
California  considerably  above  average.    Prices  were  generally  higher  than 
ia  19^3*  except  in  Texas.    Dae  to  the  abnormally  large  expansion  of  the 
total  acreage  in  Texas  and  prospects  of  increased  Mexj.c«in  conpetition,  a 
reduction  of  30  por-cent  in  T^xas  is  recummended. 
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Spring,  late:    Production,  of  to^a 'toes  in  the  late  spring  group  of  states  in 
19^^  totaled  3,161.000  bushels,  or  about  11  percent  less  than"  in  19i4-3  and  I3 
perce:&t.  less  than  the  I93  3-^2., aver  age  t    Prices  exceeded  those  of  the 
previous  y^ar  in  all  states  except  Mississippi. 

Yields  were  considerably  below. ayerage  in  all  states  with  the  exception  of 
South  Carolina,    The  acreage  in  19UU  totaled  51,500  acres  which  was  6 
percent  larger  than  the  pxevlous  year,  and  8  percent  above  the  1933-U2  average. 
Based  upon  requirements,-  demand  and  0 the*  factors,  it  appears  that,  with 
average. yields,  naintaining  the  19^^  acreage  will  give  an  adequate  production. 

Summer :    Production  of  .tomatoes  in  the  summer  group  of  states  totaled 
137?o5,OOp  bushels  or  s;  percent.  Tselow  19U3  and  10  percent  above  the  1933-^2 
aver.age.;   Yields  per  acre- , were,  lexer  than  in  19^3  and  practically  the  same  as 
the  ten<»year  average. 

The  total  acreage  in  19^  was  90,630  which  exceeded  the  average  by  11  percent, 
but  was  only  2  percent  smaller  than  last  year.    This  means  that  both  acreage 
and  yields  were  quite  close  ,to  the  1933^'^2  average  in  19^^.    In  establishing 
acreage  goals  for  191+5  there-  are  many  important  factors  to  be  considered. 
One  of  these,  is  the^  relationship  between  the  fresh  market  crop  and  that 
grown  primarily  for  processing.    To  a  considerable  degree  tomatoes  grown  for 
fresh  market  may  be  diverted  to  processing  channels  if  price  and  market 
conditions  warrant  such  a  switch.    It  is  equally  true  that  uncontracted 
toraatpes  grown. for  propessing  may  likewise  be  diverted  to  fresh  market  uses. 

Requirements  for  19^5  would  result  in  an  increase  in  acreage  of  about  I5 
percent  on  the  basis  of  average  1933-^2  yields.    The  trend  in  yields,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  19UU  has  been  upward  and  on  this  basis  an  increase  in 
acreage  of  about  10  percent  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  requirements. 
However,  some  quantities .may  be  available  from  the  processing  crop  for  fresh 
market  use. 

There  have  been  local  surpluses. of  tomatoes  in  19^3  and  19^^  and  some 
government  support  has  been  .extended.    These  temporary  local  surpluses  have 
occurred  during  some  part  of  the  summer  crop  marketing  season  for  the  past 
25  years  and  there  is  little  likelihood  that  they  can  be  prevented.  Therefore, 
it  would  be  possible  to  have  a ^ summer  , crop  far  below  consumer  needs  and  have 
requests  for  government  support,    .An  acreage  equal  to  that  of  19^U  is  recommended, 

^all t    Indicated  production  of  fall  crop  tomatoes  in  19^^  is  2,610,000  bushels, 
or  about  12  percent  below' I.9U3  and  U  percent  above  the  ten-year  average. 

One  factor  which  may  affect  the  s.ituation  in  19^5  is  the  imports  of  Cuban  and 
Mexican  tomatoes  that  may  arrive  on' our  markets  during  the  period  when  this 
fall  crop  is  being  marketed.    These  imports  normally  start  to  arrive  in  this 
country  in  December  and  continue  through -April, 

In  view  of  the  likelihood  of  imports  it  seems  unwise  to  increase  the  fall 
acreage  by  the  amount  that  would  be  needed  to  fully  meet  requirements.    It  is 
suggested  in  the  light  of  requirements,  demand,  and  other  factors,  that  the 
increase  be  limited  to  approximately  10  percent. 
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Spring;     Growers  in  the  California  Imperial  Valley  and  ^'lorida  responded  to 
the  high  prices  received  for  the  19^3  crop  "by  doubling  their  acreage  in  19^^+, 
The  19^^  acreage  was  I7  percent  above  the  1933-^2  average  and  was  the  largest 
acreage  since  1932<.    The  average  yield  per  acre  wp-s  below  that  of  last  year 
and  also  below  average,  but  \\rith  the  large  acreage  production  was  60  percent 
greater  in  19^3  a^ti  9  percent  above  the  1933-^2  average. 

DesToite  the  relatively  heavy  production  in  the  spring  of  19^^»  the  average 
price  v;as  a  record  high,  exceeding  the  19^3  level  by  h  percent    and  the 
ten-year  average  by  about  25O  percent*    The  season  average  v/as  considerably 
above  the  ceiling  prices  announced  for  the  period  from  the  begiiming  of  the 
season  through  July  U,  but  for  19^^  the  ceilings  v/ere  not  nade.  effective 
until  June  29 i  covering  possibly  15  percent  of  spring-crop  marketingso 

Estimated  requirements  from  the  19^5  spring  crop  are  approximately  10  percent 
less  than  the  19^^+  production,;,  or  at  a  level  aioproximating  the  1933~^2  average* 
Assuming  average  yields  for  19^5>  an  acreage  of  2S,000  acres: —  I5  percent 
•less  than  in  ISkk  ~  v/ould  produce  a  crop  of  the  desired  volume. 

Summer :    Acreage  of  early  summer  watermelons  in  19^^  was  increased  percent 
over  19^3  following  the  good  yields  and  high  prices  obtained  in  19^3* 
I9I+U  acreage,  however,  was  I9  percent  below  the  1933-^2- average.     The  yield 
per  acre,  while  S  percent  less  than  in  19^3 »  ^as  higher  than  in  any  other 
year  since  1930  and  exceeded  the  ten-year  a.verage  by  about  2h  percent, 
Prodution  exceeded  that  of  19^3  ^7  3^  percent  and  was  slightly  above  the 
1933-^2  average. 

The  average  price  received  per  melon  in  19^^  wasnearly  3  times  the  1933-^2 
average,  but  was  about  one- fourth  less  than  for  the  smaller  crop  of  19^3* 
Any  increase  in  the  production  for  19^5  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  lower 
prices  than  were  received  in  19^^,  and  with  estimated  19^5  requirements 
somewhat  less  than  the  19^^  production  a  crop  of  the  same  size  might 
encounter  marketing  difficulties.    Based  on  the  1933-^2  average  yields  in 
19^5  about  176,000  acres  would  be  required  to  produce  the  estimated 
requirements.    Yields  have  been  considerably  higher  than  average  during  the 
past  3  years,  however,  and  it  does  not  seem  desirable  that  acreage  should 
be  increased  above  the  l60,000  acres  harvested  this  year. 

Watermelon  growers  in  the  late  summer  areas,  remembering  the  high  yields  and 
prices  obtained  in  19^3*  increased  their  19^U  acreage,  by  about  one-fifth, 
but  this  acreage  was  about  27  percent  less  than  the  1933-^2  average.  The 
average  yield  was  below  that  of  19^3  ^'^'^  considerably  above  average. 
Production  in  19^^  was  10  percent  greater  than  in  19^3  ^^"^  about  ih  percent 
below  average.    Assuming  a  1933-^2  average  yield  in  19^5»'  estimated 
requirements  could  be  produced  on  21,000  acres.     In  view  of  the  higher-»»than- 
average  yields ^obtained  in  each  of  the  past  3  years,  it  would  not  appear 
desirable  that  acreage  be  increased  a,bove  the  20,000  acres  harvested  in  19^^» 

Summary;    Assuming  1933-^2  average  yields  on  the  acreages  suggested, 
production  in  19^5  would  fall  approximately  6  percent  below  the  estimated 
requirements.    With  19^5  yields  in  line  with  averages  for  the  past  3  years ^' 
however,  the  suggested  acreage  would  produce  a  crop  about  11  percent  above 
requirements* 
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SWEETPOTATOES 


Requirements  .        .     ■      .  '  ' 

Total  requirementc  for  sweetpot'itoes  for  194-5-4-6  ai^'S  estimated  at  71  million 
bushels.    This  represents  a  reduction  of  approximately  17  million  bushels  from 
the  estimated  requirements  for  3,944-45.    A  decrease  in  the  estim.a ted  .civilian 
food  requirements  accounts  for  this  reduction.    The  quantity  of  .sv/eetpotatcBS 
available  to  civilians  v/ould  be  equivalent  to  21  pounds  per  capita  o.s  com- 
pared with  22.4  pounds  consumed  during  the  calendar  year  1943  and  23.5  pounds 
for  the  5-year  (1935-39)  average. 

Production  Capacity 

A  wartime  production  capacity  of  994>B0O  acres  for  1945  is  reported  by.  State 
Production  Adjustment  Committees.    This  represents,  an  increase  pT  20  'percent 
over  the  1944  indicated  pla.n tings  and  is  about  100,000 "acres  more  than,  was 
planted  in  1943.    The  reported  1945  wartime  capacity  acreage  in  all  States 
except  New  Jersey  is  larger  than  indicated . plantings  in  1944.    The  largest  . 
acreage  increases  are  in  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana . 

In  general  sv/eetpotato  prices  during  the  1943-44  season  were  satisfactory  and 
a  larger  acreage  might  ho.ve  been  planted  in  1944  if  weather  conditions  had 
been  more  favorable.    The  late  wst  spring  delayed  planting  of  cotton  and  .  _  • 
other  crops,  resulting  in  greater  than  usual  competition  with  sweetpota toes- 
for  limited  labor  supplies.  :  ■  • 

As  sweetpotatoes  are  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  conditions,  there  is  no  - 
practical  limit  to  the  acreage  from  the  standpoint  of  suitable  land.  The 
limit  is  one  of  adequate  labor  and  market  outlets  at  satisfactory  prices. 
If  prices  are  continued  at  present  levels,  and  if  serious  storage  and  mar- 
keting difficulties  are  not  encountered  this  year,  the  1945  acreage  pro-" 
bably  could  be  increased.    Fear  of  a  critical  container, and  storage  situa- 
tion was  expressed  in  several  State  reports. 

Several  State  Production  Adjustment  Committees  indicated  that  yields  in  1945 
v/ill  be  higher  than  the  5-year  (1937-41)  average,  largely . because  of  an 
expected  increased  use  of  fertilizer.    The  expected  yields  on  the  reported 
wartime  capacity  acreage  would  result  in  a  production  of  approximately  90'. 
m.illion  bushels  which  represents  an  increase  of  approxirai:  tely  23  million 
bushels  or  about  30  percent  over  the  production  of  1943- 

Sug:p:ested  Goal 

A  national  goal  of  8:28,5 '^O  acres  is  suggested  for  Svveetpotatoes  on  the  basis 
of  estimated  requirements.    This  compares  with  indicated  plantings  in  19^4 
of  828,500  acres  and  the  reported  1945  wartim.e  production  capacity  of  994,800 
acres.    The  suggested  goal  Vi?as  apportioned  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  reported  wartime    capacity  acreages  with  some  adjusbments  to  meet  market- 
ing problems  in  certain  areas. 

Assuming  an  average  yield  of  83.2  bushels  per  acre  v;hich  is  the  most  recent 
5-year  average,  1939-43,  the  suggested  goal  acreage  would  result  in  a  produc- 
tion of  68,592,000  bushels.    A  yield  of  85.7  bushels  per  acre  which  is 
4  percent  above  the  5-year  (1939-43)  average  woula  have  to  ba  obtained  to 
meet  all  requirements. 
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Recommendations  for  Attainment  of  Goal 

The  1945  suggested  acreage  goals  for  sweetpotaboes  in  most  States  are  some- 
what smaller  than  1944  acreage  goals,  but  are  slightly  higher  than  1944 
plantings.    The  largest  a.creage  reductions  from  19Vf  go'.ls  o.re  in  North 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Texas.    A  decrease  in  the  1945  acreage 
from  the  1944  plantings  is  suggested  for  those  :areas  vvhere  storage  facil- 
.ities  are  inadequate  and  where  marketing  difficulties  are  likely  to 
occur  if  supplies  are  excessive .during  the  harvest  period.    Emphasis  ^ 
should  be  placed  on  the  selection  of  varieties  that  v/ill  produce  good 
quality  sweetpotatoes  well  adapted  to  storage  conditions.  Gro\^ers 
should  be  encouraged  not  to  plant  on  land  infested  with  pests  and  diseases. 

STOETPOTATOES:    Suggested  State  Goals  for  1945 


State 

:    Suggested  1945  Goal 

• 
• 

• 
• 

and 

!  (Thousands) 

;  Acreage 

(Thousands) 

xio  Acr 

iage  Go 

al  is  of 

Region 

[Production  : 

Acres 

:  1937-  J 

• 
• 

1944 

51937- 

• 
• 

:  1944 

: (Bushels)  : 

:  41  : 

1943: Indie. 

:  41 

:1943 

: Indie . 

N.  J. 

1  2,096 

16 

15 

16 

16. 

107 

100 

100 

N.  E.  ■ 

:  2.096 

16 

15 

16 

.16 

107 

100 

100 

Ind, 

154 

1.5 

2.7 

1.5 

1.5 

56 

100 

100 

111. 

352 

4 

3 

4 . 5 

5.0 

133 

89 

80 

Iowa  ! 

186 

2 

2 

2 

0 

100 

100 

100 

Mo.  ; 

768 

8 

8 

10 

8 

100 

80 

100 

N.  C.  ; 

1,460 

15.5 

15.7 

18.0 

16.5 

99 

86 

94 

Del.  '  ; 

384 

3 

3 

3 

3 

100 

100 

100 

Md.  ; 

1,029 

7 

8 

8 

8 

88 

88 

88 

Va.  : 

3,024 

27 

33 

32 

33 

82 

84 

82 

N.  C.  : 

8,160 

80 

79 

80 

80 

101 

100 

100 

Ky.- 

1,512 

18 

15 

22 

19 

120 

82 

95 

Tenn. 

:  3,915 

45, 

47 

54 

45 

96 

83 

100 

E.  C. 

:  18,024 

180 

185 

199 

188 

97 

90 

96 

S.  C. 

:  6,786 

78 

54 

80 

78 

U4 

98 

100 

Ga. 

:  8,880 

120 

104 

127 

118 

115 

94 

102 

Fla. 

:  1,300 

20 

18 

24 

19 

111 

83 

105 

Ala. 

:  6,480 

90 

78 

96 

90 

115 

94 

100 

Miss. 

:  6,300 

75 

68 

83 

73 

110 

90 

103 

Ark. 

:  1,794 

23 

27 

28 

23 

85 

82 

100 

La. 

:  7,956 

117 

95 

124 

113 

123 

94 

10^ 

Okla. 

:  994 

14 

11 

13 

14 

127 

108 

100 

Tex. 

:  5,070 

65 

56 

75 

65 

116 

87 

100 

South. 

:  45,560 

602 

511 

650 

593 

118 

93 

102 

Kans. 

:  336 

3 

:> 

3 

3 

100 

100 

100 

Calif. 

:  1.476 

12 

12 

12 

12 

100 

100 

liX 

West 

:  1,812 

15 

15 

15 

15 

100 

100 

100 

U.  S. 

:  68,952 

828.5 

740.9 

898.0 

828.5 

112 

92 

100 
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•  WHEAT  \ 

The  War  has  increased  the  use  of  United  States  wheat  from  an  average  of  720 
million  bushels  during  the  10  years  1932-4.1  ' to ■  nearly  1,300 -million  bushels 
in  194-3-44..    This  increase  reflected  v;ast  quantities  u.sed-for  feed  end  Indus-- 
trial  aldohol  in  addition  to  a  moderate  increase  in  food  use.    -With  a  pro- 
duction in ■■■194-3  considerably  'below  the  large  consumption  in- that  year,  ci-'ri-y-- 
oyer  stocks  v. ere .  reduced  from,  about  600  million  bushels  July  1,  19-43,  to  about 
half  that  quantity  a  year  later,  and  in  addition  over  125  million  bushej.s  wei-e 
imported.    The- large  crop  :,n  1944,  however,  is  expected  to  cover  a  continued 
large  consumption 'rd  thou t  further  reducing  the  caiTy-over  on  July  ].,  194.5. 

The  1944-  production  now  estimated  at  1,108,881,000  bushels  is  considerably 
larger  than  was  expected  when  the  tentative  1945  ^roals  vfere  su;;:;Tfc:s  teo;  l^st 
June.     In  vie^/j  of  the  large  194-4  crop,  allocation s  of  wheat  fo:!:-  ].9 44-45  have 
been  increased  oc  some  of  the  users  but  not  to  the  full  extant  of  the  in- 
creased production.    As  a 'result  the  carry-over  on  Jiily  1,  1945  is  now  esti- 
m.ated  to-be  about  320,000,000  bushels  compjired  to  the  June  estimate  of 
275,000,000.    Following  are  the  most  recent  estimaoas  of  supplies  ana  dis- 
appearances of  wheat  for  the  two  years: 

■  "       -  -       ■  .  -    i94^,.45  1945-46 


-Supplies 


If  ' — 1,  ,  .....  .-^1 

-  stocks  carry-in 

-  315 

321 

Crop 

1,109 

834 

Imports 

35 

'  0 

Total 

1,459 

1,155 

Requiremen  ts 

Food 

550 

550 

Seed 

83 

Industrial 

90 

30 

Feed 

285 

130 

Exports  and  shipments 

130 

75 

Total 

1,138 

866 

Garry- out 

321 

289 

_!/  1945  Production  Assiaming  1937-/-1  average  yields  per  planted 
acx'e  by  states  and  1945  suggested  s-caue  acreages. 

Y^heat  goals  for  1945  v-ere  earlier  announced  at  a  nati.onal  level  of  68,640,0-00 
acres.    This  is  the  sum  of  State  goals  :;ugges bed  by  Stai'.e  War  [?o?irds.     lb  is 
208,000  acres  Larger  bhan  was  estim.ated  last  June  as  necessaj";''  to  meet 
1945-46  wheat  requi.renients  with  th.e  then  estimated  carxy-over  July  IL,  1945 
of  275,000,000  bushels. 

With  the  carry-over  now  estimated  at,  321  m.illion  bushels,  and  tne  increase 
in  suggested  State  goal  acreages  togother  rritb.  inoioations  ti-rt  farmers  in 
some  states  may  overplant  the  State  goals,  it  appearr^  da-.b  '-/heat  supplies 
will  be  plentiful  for  the  coming  inonbhs.     This  situation  v/ac  the  basis  for 
ad'/ising  farmers  in  Septemte'r  not  to  plant  m.o;:'-;  ',vhr,;?t,  for  the  1945  harvest 
thoji  was  indicatea  by  the  goals.    Su'^^sequent  to  this  anncuticement  the  need 
for  flaxseed  has  been  found  such  as  to  call  for  a  goal  of  5  million  acres 
in  1945.     To  provide  for  achieving  tliis  large  flaxseed  r^creage  and  bo  a;'iL;.;;t 
ifheab  supplies  nearer  to  the  current  estimate  of  future  needs  it  is  propo.sed 
that  the  announced  v/heat  goals  in  spring  wheao  and  flaxseed  states  be  reduced 
by  1  million  acres . 

In  distributing  this  reducbj.on  by  soates  consiaeration  lias  been  given  to  the 
suggested  flaxseed  acreage,   the  total  suggesbea  1945  acreage.;  of  '..11  crops 
in  these  States  and  other  his'^orical  acreage  data.    Proposed  reductions 
from  the  announcec.  wheat  goals  by  sbB.tes  follow: 
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State 


Announced 
goal 


Suggested 
new  goal 


—Thousand  Acres  — 


Reduction 
of  spring 
wheat 


Ivlinn, 
S.  Dak. 
N.  Dak. 
Mont, 


1,400 
3,600 
10,000 

4,obo 


1,125 
3,A75 
9,500 
3,900 


275 
125 
500 
100 


With  these  proposed  changes  the  new  national  wheat  goal    would  be  67.6 
million  acres.    This  is  two  percent  less  than  the  1937-4-1  average  seeded 
acreage  and  two  percent  larger  than  the  194A  acreage.    Production  from  the 
suggested  acreages  with  1937-4-1  average  yields  would  amount  to  834-  million 
bushels.    This  production  is  76  percent  of  the  record  production  indicated 
for  194-4,  but  is  10  percent  larger  than  the  1933-42  average  production. 

If  wheat  disappearance  and  production  for  1944-45  and  1945-46  materialize 
as  estimated  the  wheat  carry-over  for  each  year  will  be  about  300,000,000 
bushels.    This  carry-over  is  considered  ample. 

Wheat  stocks  in  Canada  and  Argentina  on  July  1,  1945,  will  be  greatly  in 
excess  of  domestic  and  export  prospects.    Of  the  four  principal  exporting 
countries,  only  in  Australia  will  stocks  be  reduced  to  fairly  normal  size. 
In  that  country  the  1943  crop  was  very  small  and  the  1944  crop  is  expected 
ta  be  even  smaller  as  a  result  of  serious  drought  conditions. 
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ViffffiATi    Suggested  State  Goals  frr  1945 


:  Suggested  1945  Goal 

State 

:  (Thousands) 

:  Acreag 

;e  (Thousands) 

:$  Acreage  Goal 

is  of 

:  Production 

:  Acres 

:  1937- 

: 

:  1944 

:1937-  : 

• 

1944 

: 

:  41 

:  1943 

•Indie, 

:  41  : 

1943  : 

Indie, 

Maine 

38 

2 

2 

2 

2 

100 

100 

100 

N.  Y., 

:  8,295 

350 

314 

278 

370 

111 

126 

95 

N.  J.' 

1,323 

75 

72 

62 

77 

104 

121 

97 

Pa, 

20,000 

1,000 

971 

8O5 

963 

103 

124 

104 

N.  E. 

29,661 

1,427 

1,359 

1,147 

1,412 

105 

124 

101 

Ohio 

40,600 

2 ,  OOi  .1 

2,199 

1-^683 

2.076 

91 

118 

96 

Ind. 

24,564 

1,380 

1,741 

1,003 

1,312 

79 

133 

105 

111. 

28,500 

1,500 

2,136 

1,203 

1,381 

70 

12$ 

109 

Mich.  ! 

18,810 

900 

855 

677 

958 

105 

133 

94 

Wis. 

1,120 

70 

105 

71 

68 

67 

99 

103 

Minn.  < 

17,212 

1,125 

1)900 

1,162 

1,344 

59 

97 

84 

Iowa 

2, 790 

180 

524 

170 

166 

34 

106 

108 

Mo, 

34,000 

2,500 

2,3Q0 

1,270 

1,714 

105 

197 

146 

S.  Dak.  : 

26,410 

3,475 

3,318 

3,198 

3,291 

105 

109 

106 

Nebr.  : 

42,570 

4,300 

4,218 

3,113 

3,881 

102 

138 

111 

N.  G.: 

236,776 

17,430 

19,386 

13,555 

16,191 

90 

129 

103 

Del, 

1,170 

65 

75 

59 

 68' 

87 

110 

96 

Md,  J 

7,708 

410 

412 

304 

380 

100 

135 

198 

Va.  ! 

7,992 

575' 

594 

482 

574 

97 

119 

100 

W.  Va. 

1,651 

130 

152 

111 

127 

86 

117 

102 

N.  C. 

7,560 

600 

497 

523 

601 

121 

115 

100 

Ky.  ! 

7,035 

525 

517 

379 

474 

102 

139 

111 

Tenn,  i 

:  7,080 

600 

452 

375 

AOl 

133 

160 

122 

E.  C. 

40,196 

2,905 

2,699 

2,233 

2,7.1: 

108 

107 

S.  G. 

3,672 

325 

201 

274 

318 

162 

102 

Ga, 

2,668 

275 

187 

210 

225 

147 

131 

122 

Ala. 

:  206 

20 

7 

14 

17 

236 

143 

118 

Miss. 

528 

25  1/  9 

12 

25 

273 

208 

100 

Ark. 

296 

40 

73 

25 

52 

55 

160 

/  / 

Qkla. 

64,960 

5,800 

5,324 

3, 300 

5,130 

109 

153 

113 

Texas 

32,660 

4,600 

4,560 

3,560 

4,628 

101 

12-^ 

99 

'  .S6utho 

10  L  Q  -)0 

11,085 

10,331 

10  '^^)^ 

107 

140 

107 

N.  Dak. 

9,500 

-,740 

"1  no 

IIP 

93 

Kan?! . 

:  135^000 

13,500 

14, 641 

10,741 

13;  317 

92 

126 

101 

Mont,.  2/ 

:  47,190 

3,900 

4,161 

3,674 

4',  160 

94 

106 

7'+ 

Idaho  ^Z" 

:  27,500 

1,100 

1,101 

863 

1,046 

100 

127 

105 

Wyo , 

r  3,640 

325 

276 

246 

278 

118 

132 

117 

Colo. 

18,802 

1,725 

1,530 

1,493 

1,065 

113 

116 

104 

N.  Mex, 

:  2,574 

373 

390 

349 

431 

96 

107 

87 

Ariz. 

541 

26 

40 

25 

35 

65 

104 

74 

Utah 

6,480 

.'300 

273 

.240 

296 

110 

125 

101 

Nev. 

488 

19 

IS 

20 

22 

.  106 

95 

86 

Wash.  2/ 

51,775 

2,375 

2,295 

2 , 034 

3/2,475. 

103 

114 

:96 

Or eg.  2/ 

19,285 

950 

970 

773 

987 

98 

3.2? 

96 

Galif.- 

10,850 

700 

905 

497 

572 

77 

1/1 

122 

Yfest.  ' 

421,975 

34,793 

35,340 

29,510 

113 

93 

U.S. total  333,598 

67,640 

6':>,145 

54,340 

66, 2i;.3 

124 

102 

a  bo  ve 


U.S.  total      69,311    55,109  66,705 

planted 

acreage 
17    1940-41  Average 

2/    Net  planted  acreage  which  excludes  the  acreage  erf  abandoned  winter 

wheat  that  is  reseeded  to  spring  wheat, 
3/    Allows  for  tentative  revision  of  the  planted  acreage  of  v:inter  wheat 

as  published  Dec,  20,  1943, 
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RIE 


The  National  rye' situation  for  1944- -45.  has  changed  materially 'sinec    the  goals 
coiTUTU.'tt©^'.reobmmended  the  1945  rye  goali,  •  Estimated  1944.  rye  production  has 
decreased  from  a  May  estimate  of  29» 7  million  bushels  to  an  October  estimate' 
9f  27.$  million,    Vlhile  disappearance  prospects  have  not  yet  changed  greatly, 
they  may  "change  before  the  end  of  the  year,.    Exports  which  formerly  were  ex- 
pected to  be  only  a  few  thousand  bushels  are  now  expected  to  reach  2  million 
bushels^  and  might  even  exceed  this  amount.    Assuming  exports  pf  2  million 
bushels  and  supply  and  domestic  disappearance  as  novj  in  prospect  the  carry-out 
on  July  1,  .1945-  w.o.uld  bo  about  16  million  bushels  rather  than  the- -20  million'  . 
bushels- assumed  at  the  time -1945  rye  goals  vicrc.  cohsidere-d.    This  is  only  about 
half, the  . 31  million  bushels  stocks  of  July  1,  1944 » 

Even  with  exports  of  only  2  million  bushels  in  1944-45  and  assuming  that  3 
million  bushels  were  exported  in  1945-46,  the  carry-over  July  1,  1946  would  "be 
do-'.'vn  to.  -about  7  million  bushels,  ;  •  . 


Following  is  a-- tabulation  of  the  most,  recent  estimate  of.  supplies  and  disappear 
ance,  using  the  established  1945  goal.' acreage  and  average  yields: 


-Supplies 


-Carry-in  - 


1944-5  .1945-6 
..  (raiXlions  of  buishc-ls) 


31  - 


16,1 


C.  Crop 

.  27.6 

29.8 

...  Imports 

3. 

o 

Total 

61.6 

47.9 

-■Requirements 

Food 

11.5 

11.5 

Feed 

15.0 

12.0 

Seed 

..7.0 

7.5 

Alcohol 

-.  -10.0 

8.0 

.    -   Exports    '  '  . 

,2.0  2/ 

3.0 

Total  . .  . 

•  45.5 

42.0 

Carry-out 

16,1 

5.9 

l/    Calculated  by  using  1937-41  average -'.yield  per  harvested  .acre  - 

weighted  by  State  goal  acreages v      '  ' 
'2/    Prospects  v.^ry  uncertain.    Commercial  exports  in  addition  to  ' 

shipments  to  liberated . areas  might  materially  exceed  2  million 

bushels.  '     ■  --  • 


The  total  of  1945  State  rye  goals  as  established  by  State  Yifar  Boards- is 

2,515,000' acres.    This  is  8  percent  larger  than  the  2,325,000  acres  indicated 
for  harvest  in  1944,  but  3  percent  belovj-  the  1937-41  avura^e.    Vj'ith  the  1937-41 

average  yield  per  h.arvcsted  acre  Aveighted  by  1945  State  goAl  acreages,  rye 

production  "in  1945  "■v-'ould  be  about  30  million  bushels.    This  is  2,5  million  . 

bushels  more  than  indica.ted  for  1944  but  10  million  less  than  the  average  . 
produced  during  1933-42,  -  .  . 


In  view  cf'  the  increasing  disappearance  for  1944-45  over  the  estimates  of 
last  June  and  the  decline  in  estimated  1944  production,  farmers  in  the  better 
rye  producing  areas  shculd  be  enco\iragcd  to  save  rye  acreage  for  "harvest  at  • 
least  to  the. extent  of  the  goal^  .  • 
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RIE;     Suggested  State  Goals  for  19-45 


:  SuggG 

sted  ; 

X 

ercent- 

State 

: 1945  .Goal  (Thousands): 

Acreag 

;e—, -(Thousands)  : 

Aoreace__  Goal  sis  of  • 

'■  produo-- 

•  • 

1937-  '         .  ! 

1944  * 

1937- 

■  • 

1944 

•  •  tion: 

:  Acres  l/: 

■41 

'  1943  : 

Indie . : 

41 

5  1943  ' 

Indfc', 

N.  Y, 

.    .  .  264 

;    .  15 

15 

71 

100 

100 

J. 

I  232 

■  14 

13 

13 

14 

78 

108 

100' 

Pa. 

!  8SS. 

.  60 

60 

48 

43 

100 

125 

.  140 

N.  E, 

:     ■  1,384 

89 

99 

"  76. 

72  . 

"90 

-117 

124- 

Ohio 

oO 

53 

76 

38 

113 

79 

1  r  0 
158 

Ind . 

1 ,  34U 

126 

118 

1  nn 

iOO  ■ 

/9 

Or 

85 

T  nn 
iOU 

An 

84 

62 

'7n 

/■O 

no 
9  / 

OA 

OD 

Micfi«  ' 

l,U5b 

oU 

95 

65 

no 

10 

o4 

TOT 
123 

i.513 

iivXS  • 

:        J. ,  Jl^ 

"1  nc 

242 

109 

T  nPi 

43 

nA 

90- 

105 

t          ±f  1  -jO 

-L<3 

443 

12? 

"I  T  "1 

00 

T  nr 

TIT 

164 

10  • 

90 

13 

13 

11 

77 

77 

768 

60 

42 

SO 

143 

109 

75 

S.  Dak.  ' 

5,355 

;..  .450 

.637 

522 

397 

71 

86 

113 

Nebr. 

4,428 

'410 

354 

421 

345 

116 

97 

119 

N.  G. 

2 ,  lob 

1,564 

Del, 

145 

11 

•  9 

11 

15 

]22 

100 

73 

299 

22 

16 

21 

22 

138 

105 

100 

Va. 

444 

37 

43 

39 

46 

86 

■    95  ■ 

80 

W.  Va. 

46 

4 

6 

4 

4 

67 

100 

100 

N.  C. 

35 

■  52 

35 

30 

0  1 

xuu 

Ky. 

Qn 
30 

■  13 

22 

35 

^31 

1  oA 
±3d 

OA 
oD 

I  3GI 

qo 
3^^ 

44 

34 

44 

/3 

V4  , 

/3 

E.  C 

:  1,923 

171 

4-UU 

204 

93 

103 

84 

S.  C,  : 

276 

31 

Xo 

0<^ 

26 

172 

124 

119 

Ga. 

140 

20 

00 

1  Q 

-1-7 

20 

91 

105 

100 

Okla . 

1,012 

110 

QO 

1  or? 

l'^8 

120 

80 

80 

Texas  ; 

154 

^  "S" 

15 

15 

25 

20 

T'  5 

-J-.  - 

60 

75 

South..' 

1,582 

176 

145 

207 

20/1 

■  I2'j 

85 

86 

N.  Dak.  ' 

3,738 

325 

S34 

349 

227 

93 

143 

Kans, 

1,090 

100 

73 

129 

97 

137 

78 

133 

Msnt.  ; 

464 

40- 

-43 

■  29 

22 

93 

138 

182 

Idaho  ; 

85 

.6  - 

b 

■  8 

6 

100 

75 

100  • 

TiFyo  ,  ■ 

!  170 

•  20 

■  •  20 

26  ■ 

20 

100 

77 

100 

Crlo. 

:  ■    .  522 

■  60 

"  55 

■  126 

63 

109 

■  48 

95 

;  112 

1® 

■  6 

■•■  15 

8 

167 

.  67 

126 

Utah 

!          •  5G 

5     ■  " 

•'•  3 

6  ^ 

■   '  9- 

167 

•  83 

56 

Wash. 

!  226 

20 

19 

30 

21 

105 

67  "  • 

95 

Greg. 

:  332 

25 

37 

36 

31 

68 

69 

ai 

Calif. 

!  127 

•  If^  ■  ' 

9 

^  10 

9 

,  111 

,100. 

lii 

West. 

:  6,916 

621 

1,105 

■■  764 

513 

■5fe 

81 

121 

U.  S.  ;      29,836     2,515  3,700     2,777     2,325        68        91  1«8 
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RICE 


Requirements  , 

Total  requirements  for  rice  during  the  1945-4-6  marketing  season  are  esti- 
mated at  65.5  million  bushels  rough  rice  equivalent,  of  which  27.7  million 
bushels  ±$  for  food  for  U.  S.  civilians,  24-. 4-  million  bushels  for  coniiter- 
cial  export  and  shipment  to  U.  3.  possessions,  9.5  iflillion  bushels  for  U.S. 
Milit&rv  and  War  Servic-^s,  and  3.6  million  bushels  for  seed  and  feed  on 
farms.    This  makes  a  total  disappearance  of  65.2  million  bushels.  This 
would  leave  a  reserve  of  ^3  million  bushels  which  would  be  added  to  the 
carry-out  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  requirement  for  U.  S.  Military  and  War  vServices  needs  includes  6.5 
million  bushels  for  anticipated  relief  feeding  in  the  Pacific  area.  While 
takings  for  this  purpose  thus  far  have  been  light,  it  is  believed  that  as 
our  Armed  Forces  push  into  the  Pacific,  needs  will  increase  progressively 
imtil  Asiatic  rice  is  again  available.    As  a  result  of  having  to  supply- 
increasing  quantities  of  rice  for  occupied  areas  where  this  food  is  a 
major  part  of  the  diet,  it  is  probable  that  operating  .-:tocks  of  domes  tic 
rice  at  both  the  beginning  and  end  of.  the  194-5-^6  marketing  season  will  be 
substantially  belov/  the  normal  carry-over.    However,  should  hostilities  in 
the  Pacific  be  over  before  the  end  of  194-5  >  the  carry-out  of  194-5  crop  rice 
might  be  somewhat  larger  than  anticipated  at  this  time. 

Production  Capacity 

State  Production  Adjustment  Committees  indicate  that  present  rice  acreage 
is  near  tha  limit  of  irrigated  land  resources.    The  frequency  of  rice  in 
the  rotation  has  been  increased  to  the  point  where  further  continuance  of 
this  practice  T;ill  probably  reduce  yields,  and  also  perhaps  reduce  total 
production.    One  exception  is  a  new  area,  in  northeast  Arkansas  v/here  in- 
creases have  occurred  during  the  last  two  years  in  spite  of  difficulties 
in  obtaining  pumping  equipment  and  harvesting  machinery,    However,  further 
increases  in  this  area  are  lik^=ly  to  be  more  than  offset  by  decreases  in 
the  producing  area  in  the  Gran^l  Prairie  section  of  Arkansas. 

Yields  in  194-5  are  expected  b3  be  about  the  same  as  the  5 -year  (1937-4-1) 
average  for  a.ll  states  except  California.    In  California  the  yield  for 
194-5  may  be  lower,  largely  because  of  the  increased  frequency  of  rice  in 
the  rotation  and  the  expansion  of  rice  production  to  lower  quality-  rice 
producing  lands. 

Suggested  Goal 

A  national  goal  of  1,4.00,000  acres  is  siiggested  for  19-45  on  the  basis  of 
requirements.    This  compares  'A-ith  lndic-'..tod  plantings  in  1944  of  1,490,000 
acres  and  the  reported  194-5  wartime  production  capacity  of  1,517,000  acres. 

The  goal  is  believed  to  be  near  the  upper  limit  that  can  bo  attained  in 
194-5  without  reduced  j'-ields.    Eecause  of  the  high  per  acre  cost  involved  in 
producing  rice  it  is  desiro.ble  to  maintain  yields  as  high  as  practicable. 

Assuming  a  jrield  01  46.8  bushels  per  planted  acre,  the  suggested  goal  of 
1,400,000  acres  vraula  result  in  a  production  of  65,525,000  bushels. 

Recommendations  for  Attainznent  of  Opal 

Since  the  suggested  goal  for  I945  is  soiawhat  less  than  the  acreage  planted 
during  the  past  three  years,  it  is  r«.-;oiimend©d  that  the  necessary  adjuso- 
raents  be  accomplished  by  reduoin^  ^-be  fr'»y^uen'5>r  of  rice  in  the  rotation 
and  removing  from  production  some  of  the  les-s  profitable  rice  producing 
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lands.    Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  cultural  practices  which  will  conserve 
soil  fertility  and  maintain  high  yields.    Growers  should  tc-ke  into  account 
the  necessity  for  making  substantial  adjustments  back  to  normal  pla,n tings, 
which  is  practically  certain  to  occur,  as  soon  as  Asiatic  rice  is  again 
available. 

RICE:  Suggested  State  Goals  for  1945 


State  ' 

Suggested 
1  (Thous 

1945  Goal 
':inds ) 

: Planted  Acres  (Thousands 

j:%  Acreage  Goal 

is  of 

1 Produc  tion : 
(Bushels) : 

Acres  : 

• 

:  1937-  :         :  1944 
:    41      :  1943: Indicated 

:1937-  ; 
:  41  : 

I  1944 
'1943i  Indicated 

Ark. 

La. 

Tex. 

I  12,24-0 
;  20,520 
:  17,885 

255 

540 
365 

191  265 

507  629 
287    '  400 

273 
579 

392 

134 
107 
127 

96 
86 

91 

93 
93 
93 

South . 

1  50,645 

1,160 

985  1,294 

1,244 

'  118 

90 

93 

Calif.  . 

:  14,880 

240 

133  237 

246 

180 

101 

98 

?Jest.  ' 

.  14,880 

240 

133  237 

246 

180 

101 

98 

U.S. 

.  65,525 

1,400 

1,118  1,531 

1,490 

125 

91 

94 
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DRY' BEANS 


During  the  current  year  194-4--4-5,  there  will' be  a  considerable  shortage 
of  beans,  as  indicated  in  the  table  below.    Allocations  for  this  year  exceed 
available  supplies  by  more  than  1  million  bags.'    Thn.s  arises  because  alio-  . 
cations  were  made  when  the  19^4■  crop  was -estimated' at  higher  levels  than 
now  appears  likely.    The  shortage  will  actually  exceed  2  million  bags  be- 
cause the  allocation  period  ends  July  1,  19-45  and  present  supplies  must 
cover  requirements  for  3  months  beyond  the  allocation  period  (July,  August 
and  September)  or  until  the  194-5  crop  comes  bo  market.     •    '  ■ 

Because  of  the  shortage  this  year,  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  19A5-4-6  ; 
year  are  likely  to  be  at  very  low  levels..    Unless  bean  supplies  from  foreign 
sources  are  bigger  than  is  now,  expected,  the  entire  19A5-4-6  requirements 
will  have  to  be  met  from  the  19-45  crop.    There  is  little  likelihood  of 
foreign  bean  supplies  exceeding;  those  of  1944- • ' 

Fnile  there  vvill  be  an  overall  shortage  of  beans,  the- shortage  v;ill  be 
greater  in  some . classes  than  others.    Available  supplies  of  pinto  beans 
appear  adequate  to  meet  stated  and  anticipated  needs,  a.nd  also  to  provide 
a  reasonable  carryover  for  next  year.    As  in  194-4-4-5  so  in  194i.5-4-6  overall 
bean  requirements  are  high  in  relation  to  production  possibilities,  but  for 
pintos  the  requirements  appear  to  be  below  production  possibilities.  At 
least  19/+5-4-6  needs  for  pintos  are  below  the  pinto  production  of  194-4- • 

Follorring  is  a  tabulation  of  estimated  194-5-46  requirements  for  beans  as 
a  vfhole,  together  \'j±th  allocation  data  for  the  year  r9/+4--4-5  and  supplies 
for  both  years.    Supplies  for  1945-46  assume  1945  goal  acreages  and  average 
yields.    Because  of  inadequate  data  it  is  impractical  to  treat  bean  re- 
quirem.ents  by  classes  in  the  tabulation  below.    The  needed  a.djustment's 
among  classes  are  treated  in  subsequent  paragraphs.  ...  - 


Reauirements 


1944- 


Civilian 
,  Military  and  War  Services;.  ■ 
Exports 
Seed 

Total 

Supplies 
Carry in 

Crop  (reported  1944) (needed  1945) 
,  Imports 

Total 


(Thousands) 
(100  lb.  bags) 
12,500 
3,564. 
5,387  1/ 
1,900  2/ 
23,351 


1945-46  • 
Requirement  ' 
(Thousands)  ' 
(100  -lb.  bags') 

12,000 
•  3,527 
1,3^6 
1,500  3/ 

IB, 413 


5,900 
15,750 
450 
22,100 


IB, 413 
0 


1/  Includes  lend-lease  and  liberated  areas. 

2/  Allows,  for  green  bean  plantings  in  1945  at  1944  levels  and  a 

dry  bean  acreage  of  2.3  million  acres. 
3/  Allov/s  for  green  bean  plantings  at  the  1939-43  average  acreages 

and  2  million  acres  of  dry  beans  in  1946. 
4/  No  stocks  shown  but,  19-44-45  allocation  will  have  to  be  reduced' 

to  allov.'  for  minimum  operating  stocks  for  the  period  July  1 

to  September  30  until  the  1945  crops  become  available. 
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In  the  above  tabulation  of  19A5-4-6  requirements  no  beans  s.re  contemplated 
for  lend-lease  countries  or  liberated;  areas .    These  countries  have  request- 
ed beans  but  their  requests  v/ere  omitted  from  the  tabulations  due  to  the 
inability  of  U.  S.  bean  producers,  under  prevailing  programs  to  produce 
enough  beans  of  the  types  needed,  and,  not  because  of  any  feeling  that  the 
expressed  needs  of  these  countries  veve  unimportant.    Indeed,  if  the  vjar 
in  Europe  continues  well  into  194-5,  the  desire  and  need  in  those  coimtries 
for  beans  might  be  considerable. 

Considering  present  shortages,  and  the  likelihood  of  low  bean  stocks  at  the 
beginning  of.    1945-46  -    and  the  possibility  of  some  lend-lease  needs  in 
194-5-4-6,  the  194-5  bee.n  goal  should  be  set  at  a  higher  level  than  194-4-  plant- 
ings.   However,  because  of  the  desired  adjustment  in  pinto  production  (which 
will  require  some  acreage  reduction  in  pinto  areas)  the  194-5  goal  is  suggest- 
ed at  2,34-0,000  acres  —  the  same  acreage  as  was  planted  in  19V^- 

If  the  needed  increase  of  lirhite-  bean  production  and  desirable  adjustments 
in  pinto  production  are  obtained,  some  shifts'"  in  acreages  from  State  to 
State  will  be  required.     Increases  are  indicated  for  many  of  the  bean  States 
except  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Utah.     In  these  States  where  much 
of  the  desired  adjustment  in  pinto  production  should  occur,  194-5  acreages 
are  suggested  at  about  the  1937-4-1  average  level.    In  other  States  where 
pintos  are  produced,  white  be-ans  should  be  substituted  for  pintos  where 
possible,  except  to  the  extent  that  pintos  are  produced  for  seed.    Such  a  ' 
shift  would  help  to  adjust  pinto  supplies  to  needs  and  at  the  same  time 
build  up  needed  supplies  of  white  beans.  ■  ■ 

DRI  EDIBLE  BEANS:  Suggested  State  Goals  for  1945 


:    Suggested  1945  Goal 

• 

(Thousands) 

:  Acrea 

ge  (Thousands) 

:  %  Acreage  Goal  is  of 

State 

(Uncleaned):  : 

•  • 

• 
• 

:  Production  : 

Acres 

:1937-  : 

1943  : 

1944 

:1937-  : 

1943 

t  1944 

(100  lb.  bags): 

:  41  : 

• 

Indie . 

;  41  s 

;  Indie. 

Maine 

.     "  77 

.  7 

9 

9 

5 

78 

78 

140 

Vt. 

.12 

2 

2 

2 

1 

100 

100 

200 

N.  I. 

1,102 

130 

156 

132 

125 

83 

98 

104 

N.  £. 

1,191 

139 

167 

143 

131 

83 

97 

106 

Mich..  , 

6,148 

760 

571 

655 

701 

133 

116 

108 

Wis. 

15. 

3 

.  .  .   .  3 

7 

3 

100 

43 

100 

Minn .  . 

84 

15 

3 

8 

8 

500 

188 

188 

Nebr. 

712 

57 

24 

100 

60 

238 

57 

95 

N.  C.  ; 

6,959 

835 

601 

770 

772 

139 

108 

108 

Mont.  . 

:  378 

30 

19 

66 

28 

158 

45 

107 

Idaho 

2,409  . 

165 

116 

171 

154 

142 

96 

107 

Wyo, 

1,210 

100 

60 

124 

98 

167 

81 

102 

Colo. 

1,566 

380 

378 

595 

416 

101 

64 

91 

N.  Mex. 

"  749 

240 

238 

300 

285 

101 

80 

84 

Ariz . 

60 

15 

14 

15 

16 

107 

100 

94 

Utah 

61 

10 

6 

,  11 

12 

167 

91 

83 

Wash..  : 

42 

4 

■3 

4 

4 

133 

100 

100 

Oregi 

13  - 

2 

2 

3 

2 

100 

67 

100 

Calif. 

5 ,412 

410 

371 

411 

111 

93 

100 

West  . 

11,900 

1,356 

1,207 

1,731 

1,426 

112 

78 

95 

Other  States  81 

10 

1 

30 

11 

U.  S.  : 

20,131 

2,340 

1,977 

2 , 674 

2,340 

.  118 

88 

100 
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DRY  PSAS'  ,    -        ■  ■  ■  . 

Dry  smooth  and  v7rinkled.  peexS  are  considered  separsttely  in  this  report, 
ina,smuch  as  the  principal  uses  of  the  two  varieties  differ.    Only  the 
smo'oth  classes  are  desired  for  hiJinan  food  in  dry  form.     ''Jrinkled  peas  are 
highly  desirable  for  food  in  green  form,  "out  are  produced  dry  for  seed  pur- 
poses only.    Small  quantities  intended  for  processing  may  be  harvested  dry 
if,  for  various  reasons,  processing  plants  cannot  handle  them. 

Smooth  Peas        •  .  -  '     ■ ■ 

Dry  smooth  pea  production  in  194-5  should  be  considerably  less  than  in  re- 
cent years  becj.use  of  large  available  reserves,  the  changed  '/ar  outlook, 
and  ihe  sizeable  194A  production.    Dry  smooth  pea  reciuirements,  as  stated 
for  the  period  July  1,  194-5  to  June  30,  194-6,  together  v/ith  estimated 
supplies  needed  from  the  194-5  crop  and  corresponaing  supply  and  allocation 
data  for  lv;Z^4— 45  appear  in  the  table  below: 

Dry  Smooth  Pea  Requirements  and  Supplies  l'^/4--4-~4k6 
(Thousands  of  Bags) 

1944-45  194-5-46 

Rec;uirements 
Civilian 

I'lilitary  and  '^i^ar  Services 
Lend-Lea&e,  Liberated  Areas 

and  Exports 
U.  S.  Seed' 
Export  Seed 

Total 

Supplies  . 
Carry-in 
Crops 

To  tal 

Carry-out 
1945  Production 

Calculated  production  to  meet  stated  require- 
ments (cleaned  basis)  3,906 
Produc  tion- adjus  ced  to  allov;  for  short  liftings,?/  3?  306 

Field  Run  <J  109^  of  cleaned  basis  3,600 
Acreage  required  @  10  bags  imcleaned  beans 

 per  planted  acre  ^  360  

1/  Includes  supplies  for  civilian  feedin^,  by  the  military  in  liberated  areas  - 
2/  Assuiiiing  595,000  bags  for  processing  and  garden  pea  seed  and  505,000  bags, 

to  plant  a  dry  smooth  pea  goal  of  360,000  acres  in  1945 « 
3/  Assumes  490,000  ba;^s  for  processing  ana  g.arden  seed  ano.  310,000  bags  to 
plant  a  dry  smooth  pea  acr^iage  of  220,000  acres  in  1946  which  is 
a|>proxima tely  a  normal  pre-v;ar  average, 
_4/  Estimated  1944  smooth  pea  crop. 

^  Crop  needed  in  1945  to  meet  stated  smooth  pea  r-c;Quireraen ts . 
6/  Desirable  operating  stocks. 

Dovvn'mrd  adjustment  in  line  viith  past  experience  of  liftings  falling  belov; 
allocations . 

If  the  allocation  of  11.1  million  bags  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  19^i-4., 
is  lifted  ond  present  estiiTiates  of  the  1944  crop  materic'lize,  only  650,000 
bags  of  smooth  peas  vrill  be  carried  into  the  year  for  which  1945  goals  are 
being  considered.    This  s  to ck,  although  larger  than  the  pre-v;ar  normal,  is 
considered  desirable  for  the  current  and  an ticipate'..-.  volume  of  operations. 


1,500 
1,986  1/-^ 

6,464 
1,100  2/ 

 50 

11,100 


1,500 
374 

1,182 

800  ^ 

.  50 

3,906 


4, 400 
7,350  4/ 
11,750 


650 
3,906  1/ 
4,556 


650  6/ 


650  6/ 
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Stated  194-5-/k6  requirements  include  1,5  million  "bags  for  civilians,  mrhich  is 
approximately  the  wartime  level  of  consumption,  but  50  percent  above  pre-war. 
It  is  believed  by  some  that  future  peacetime  U.  S.  consumption  of  dry  peas  may 
remain  at  higher. than  pre-war  levels.    Non-civilian  uses  of  dry  peas  show  a 
sharp  reduction  in  194-5-4-6,  due  largely  to  a  reduction  in  Lend-Lease  and  feed- 
ing in  liberated  areas. 

Because  of  shipping  shortages,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  because  of  a  tendency 
of  claimants  to  estimate  requirements  generously  rather  than  conservatively, 
it  is  believed  that  portions  of  the  19/;^4.-4,5  allocation  and  the  19^5-46  stated 
requirements  may  not  be  lifted.    Past  experience  in  administering  the  pea 
program  is  the  basis  for  this  belief.    In  view  of  this  possibility,  a  1945 
production  of  about  600,000  bags  below  the  production  needed  to  meet  stated 
^requirements  is  recommended.    Assuming  average  yieldsof  10  bags  per  acre,  the 
committee's  estimate  of  desirable  19A5  production  of  smooth  peas  for  seed  and 
food  could  be  produced  on  360,000  acres. 

Wrinkled  Peas 

In  addition  to  smooth  peas,  it  is  estimated  that  the  194-6  plantings  of  pro- 
cessing and  garden  peas  will    require  approximately  900,000  bags  of  wrinkled 
|Deas.    This  assumes  that  peas  for  processing  and  fresh  use  in  194-6  will  be 
reduced  to  about  the  1939-43  average  level  and  that  city  gardens  also  will 
be  reduced.    Production  of  900,000  bags  of  v/rinkled  seed  peas  will  require 
approximately  90,000  acres. 

Goals  -  Smooth  and  Wrinkled  Peas 

State  goals  for  dry  peas  have  already  been  established  by  action  of  State 
committees.    The  sum  of  these  goals  for  all  dry  peas  is  4-57,000  acres  - 
374-^000  acres  of  smooth  peas  for  food  and  seed,  and  83,000  acres  of  dry 
wrinkled  peas  for  seed.    This  is  the  first  time  that  goals  on  dry  peas  have 
been  established  according  to  smooth  and  wrinkled  classes,  or  -  more  impor- 
tant -  according  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  them. 

The  ,croal  for  both  classes  as  recommended  by  the  States,  is  about  4-0  percent 
below  the  indicated  1944t-  acreage  but  it  is  more  than  60  percent  above  the 
1937-4-1  average. 

Because  of  proposed  reduced  acreage  in  194-5,  State  goals  were  suggested  for 
only  the  six  leading  pea  States:  fJashington,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  and  Colorado.  This  does  not  mean  that  dry  pea  p-^oduction  in  other 
States  would  be  objectionable.  Rather,  it  means  that  under  a  reduced  nation- 
al' goal,  plantings  will  not  be  encouraged  for  war  purposes  in  some  States, 
and  that  acreages  normally  grown  may  be  too  insignificant  to  appear  in  the 
goals  report  or  in  the  usml  crop  report  publications. 

The  major  part  of  the  dry  smooth  peas  for  food  will  be  produced  in  the 
Palouse  area  of  the  Pacific  Northv/est.    Colorado  and  North  Dakota  acreage 
will  likely  continue  to  produce  a  large  portion  of  the  white  seeded  classes. 
Most  of  the  Montana  and  southern  Idaho  acreage  is  expected  to  produce  both 
smooth  and  wrinkled  seed  peas  for  planting  the  194-6  acreages  of  commercial 
truck  crops,  farm  and  city  gardens  and  dry  field  peas. 
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Since  the  proposed  acreage  is  much  lower  than  in  other  record  years,  produc- 
tion facilities  are  adequate  to  handle  the  crop.    An  extensive  educational 
program  should  be  undertaken  with  producers  through  appropriate  agencies  to 
explain  reasons  for  the  proposed  reduction  in  acreage,  and  to  encourage 
plantings  in  accordance  with  the  19/k5  goals, 

DRY  FIELD  PEAS;    Suggested  State  Goals  for  19A5 


Suggested  1945  Goal 
(Thousands) 


Production 


Acreage  (Thousands) 


%  Acreage  Goal  is  of 


:   (Unc leaned)  : 

Acres 

5  1937- 

:  1943  : 

1944  : 

1937- 

:  1943 

:  1944 

:(100  lb.  baes): 

:  41 

•  • 
»  • 

Indie. : 

41 

:  Indie 

Mich, 

7 

2 

Wis,  : 

7 

8 

3 

N.  Dak. 

:  60 

7 

11 

11 

64 

64 

Mont . 

:  376 

32 

21 

56 

36 

152 

57 

89 

Idaho 

1,455 

140 

62 

250 

228 

226 

56 

61 

Wyo,  : 

2 

1 

Colo,  ; 

100 

3S 

44 

51 

46 

86 

86 

75 

Wash . 

2,054 

210 

135 

398 

370 

156 

53 

57 

Oreg,  ! 

369 

30 

4 

54 

51 

750 

56 

59 

U.  S.  : 

457 

280 

832 

746 

163 

55 

61 

4» 
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,        :  "  •  -r.  1.:.  QltSEED  CROPS^ 

The  fats  and  oils  situation  promises  to  be  fairly  tight  in  1945.    During  the 
past  two  years  the  situation  has  varied  from  critically  shgrt  supplies  in  th 
summer  of -1943  to  i'elative  abundance-.in  the  spring  of  1944.    This  change 
occurred  largely  as  a'fresult  of  an  all-time  high  output' of  lard.  However, 
lard -productinn  ivill  bei  about  800  million  pounds  smaller  in  1945  than  in 
1944,  and  the  total  output' of ' oils  from  domestic  oil  crops  will  be  somewhat 
less  in  1944-45  than  in  1943-'44.  *  ' 

No  material  change  in  the  import  situation  cJan  be  expected  until  the 
Philippines  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  are  liberated.    Even  .then, . 
competition  for  supplies  in  these  areas  from  European  buyers  will  be  intense 
Exports  of  lard  'from  the  United  States  probably  will  be  higher  for  two  or, 
more  years  following  the  reopening  of  the-  European  market"  than  iri  the 
immediate  pre-war  period.    The  matter  of  credit  and  finance  is  a  major 
uncertainty, 

Requirements  for  fats  and  oils  in  1945-46,  exclusive  of  butter  and  lard, 
are;    fats  and  oils  for  food,  about '3,000  million  pounds  and  for  non-food 
uses,  about  3,600  million  pounds,  .  These  requirements  are  approximately  the 
same  as  the  actual  use  in  the  year'  eridinif^  June  30,.  1944. 


Although  a  considerable  degree  of  flexibility  exists  in  the  requirements 
for  different  kinds  of  oils,  the  following  requirements  for  individual 
crops  represent  the  best  basis  for  apportioning  the  total  needs  •f  the 
oilseed  crops: 

About  one-half  of  the  3,000  million  pounds  for  food  uses  should  be  supplied 
from  soybeans  and  peanuts  -  about  1,260  million  pounds  of  oil  frrm  soybeans 
and  about  200  million  pounds  of  oil  from  peanuts.    In  addition,  1,200 
million  pounds  of  oil  is  expected  to  be  available  from  cottonseed  and  230 
million  pounds  of  oil  is  expected  to  be  available  from  com.  These 
requirements  anticipate  more  oil  from  soybeans  and  peanuts  grown  in  1945 
than  will  be  available  from  the  1944  crop. 

The  estimated  requirements  for  fats  and  oils  for  non-food  uses  include 
775  million  pounds  of  linseed  oil  from  flaxseed.    The  requirem.ents  of  the 
drying-oil  industries  -  paint  and  varnish,  linoleiim  and  oilcloth,  coated 
fabrics  and  printing  inks  -  are  76O  million  pounds,  approximately  the  same 
as  in  1935-39  and  in  1943,  but  less  than  in  1941  and  1942  when  war-plant 
construction  Y;as  underway.    Any  decreased  use  for  military  purposes 
probably  will  be  offset  by  the  quantity  needed  for  new  civilian  goods,  new 
building,  and  delayed  maintenance.    Estimated  requirements  with  comparative 
data  are  as  follows: 

DRYING-OIL  INDUSTRIES 


Item  : 

Average  : 
1935-3^?  : 

• 

1942  'i 

• 

• 

1943  *: 

Estimated 
Requirements 
1945-46 
Crop  Year 

:  Mil.  lbs. 

Mil.  lbs. 

Mil.  lbs. 

Mil.  lbs. 

Linseed  oil 

:  509 

779 

698 

675 

Tung  oil 

:  115 

16 

10 

6 

Perilla  oil 

:  59 

4 

2 

Fish  oil 

:  38 

26 

27 

15 

Soybean  oil 

;  20 

26 

21 

Castor  oil 

:  7 

53 

17 

54 

Oiticica  oil 

i  6 

9 

3 

10 

Other 

:  4 

1 

Total 

i  758 

914 

778 

19 
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The  use  of  oi,l  in  the  drying-oil  industries  totaled  778  million  pounds  in 
1943  and  averaged  758  million  pounds  in  1935-39.    Linseed  oil  made  up  90  , 
percent  of  the  total  in  1943 'compared  with  67  percent  in.l935--39.  The,, 
relative  increase  in  consumption  of  linseed  oil  was  due  chiefly  to  the 
loss  of  imports  of  tung  oil  from  China  and  perilla  oil  from  Manchuria,  , 
Japan,  and  to  the  limitation  in  use  of  soybean  oil  to  edible  products. 
These  conditions  may  continue  in  1945-46,    The  estimated  requirement  foi' 
linseed  oil  for  drying-oil  products  in  1945-46,  at  675  million  pounds,  is 
89  percent  of  the  estimated  total  consumption  of  oils  in  such  products ^ 
In  addition,  other  industrial  uses  of  linseed  oil,  including  foundry- 
."core"  oils,  brake  linings,  electrical  insulations,  etc,,  amount  to 
betwsien  75  and  100  million  pounds.    Thus,  the  total  requirement  for 
linseed  oil  in  1945-46  is  775  million  pounds,    T<jtal  domestic  disappear- 
ance of  linseed  oil  in  1943  was'  782  million  pounds. 

Other  oilseed  crops  such  as  mustard,  safflower,  sunflower,  and  rape  seed 
provide  additional  quantities  of  oil.    Some  increase  in  the  acreage  of 
these  crops  is  desirable  where  there  is  adequate  land  -  available  and  where 
there  are  proper  facilities  for  growing  and  marketin^g,.    Mustard  and  rape 
seed  oils  are  used  in  industry,s  especially  for  marine  engine  oils. 
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SOYBEANS 


Requirements  ■ 

Total  requirement . of  soybean  oil  for  the  year  beginning  October  1,  1945  is 
indicated  at  1,259  million  pounds..    This,  would  require  approximately  140 
million  bushels  of  soybeans  crushed  which  is  about  the  amoi^t  estimated  ti^ 
be  crushed  from  the  1943  crop,  7  million  bushels  more  than  werc'  crushed 
from  the  1942  crop,  and  probably  a  little  less  than  will.be  available  from 
the  1944  crop. 

•■   ■         SOYBEANS:    Supply  and  Disposition,    ,     ,■  ■ 
■  -  .  •  Crop  Years  1939-44  -  ■ 


Year  be-: 
ginning  : 
October  : 

Produc- 
tion 

Stocks  ; 
;  October: 
:       1  ! 

Total  : 
.  Supply  ■  ■ 

Crush- 
;    ings  ; 

;  Direct 

,  Human- . 

.Consump- 
tion 

!( full-fat 
flour) 

Exports 

Seed 

!  •  Fed 
!•;  and 
Lost 

-  1,000. 
I  bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

■1-,  000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

i,oon 

bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000  ■ 
bu. 

.1,000 
bu. 

1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943  A/ 
1^44  5/ 


90,141 
77,468 
105,587 
187,155 
195,762 
193. 900 


1/  965 
1/  393 
1/  -  690 
6,000 
12,543 
13,000- 


91,108  6/  56-,  684 
77,862  6/  64,056 
106,277  -77,131 
193,155  133,454 
208,305  142,000 
.206.900 


620 
1,625 
1,500 


10,949 

237 


.16,068 

14,459 
-21,072 
21,958 
21,-300 


1/ 
22,671 

29,755 


l/  Factory 'and,  warehouse  stocks  only,  , 

2/  Included  with  Fed  and  Lost,  . 
3/  Indications  not  adequate,  since  changes  in  farm  stocks  were  not  reported, 
4/  Preliminary. 

5/  Production,  indicated;  stocks,  assumed, 

6/  Includes  2,000  bushels  of  imports  in  1939  and  l,00r:  bushels  in  1940, 
Suggested  Goal 

The  total  requirement  would  equal  190  million  bushels,  assuming  22  million 
bushels  for  seed,  about  2,5  million  bushels  for  direct  human  consumption, 
export,  and  changes  in  stock  held  by  seed  dealers.    This  would  leave  a 
residual  for  fed  and  lost  of  25,5  million  bushels.    Based  on  an  assumed 
yield  of  17,8  bushels  per  acre,  this  would  require  a  total  acreage  of  about 
10,7  million  acres,  which  is  the  same  acreage  expected  to  be  harvested  for 
beans  in  1944,    The  assumed  yield  for  1945  is  ,3  bushel  lower  than  the 
indicated  yield  for  1944  and  ,5  bushel  less  than  the  5~year  average,  1939-43, 
The  residual  bushels  for  fed  and  lost  are  estimated  to  be  less  in  1945-4^ 
than  the  number  of  bushels  for  thib  use  from  the  1943  crop. 
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The  1945  Wartime  capacity  study  places  the  indicated  1945  acreage -of' 'soy-' ■ 
beans  harvested  for  beans  at  10,649,000  acres.    This  is  approximately  the 
same  acreage  as  is  indicated  to  be  harvested  for  beans  in  1944.  Luring- 
the  past  few  years  the  total  acreage  of  row  crops  in  the  soybean  area  ■  "  ■ 
h§s  increased  markedly.    Several  counties  in  central  Illinois  and  south~  . 
east  Missouri  are  now  utilizing  between  70  and  75 -percent  of  the  available <- 
cropland  in  corn  and- soybeari^  and  in  corn,  cot't-on,  and  .soybeans.  This 
results  in  an  erosion  hazard  and  in  depletion  of  soil  fertility^-and  will 
probably  act  as  a  deterrent  to  continued  heavy  soybean  production,  Soy- 
b&ns  are  considered  an  intertilled  crop  and  contribute  very  heavily  to 
erosion  loss  when  grown  "on  sloping  land,  especially  since  conservation 
practices  are  not  used  to  a  large  extent  on  such  land.    In  addition^ 
soybeans  like  corn  are  heavy  feeders  on  minerals  such  as  phosphorus, 
potash,  and  calcium  and  rapidly  deplete  soil  fertility.    The  large 
acreage  of  row  crops  has  caused  many  farmers  to  adjust  their  standard  '  • 
rotation  .and  reduce  their  acreage  of  spil  building  legumes,-  Many 
growers  would  prefer  to  reduce  their  soybean  acreage  as  soon  as  the.  -■• 
wartime  demand  is  over; 

The"  oil"  centent  of  beans  varies  with  the'varieties  grown.    During  the 
last  yea-r  the  oil  content  of  crushed  beans  has,  averaged  less  than  9"-  pounds 
per* bushel,'  Farmers  should  be  encouraged  to.  grow  varieties  with  high  oil 
content, 

Irlcreased  Marketings  of  Soybeans  for  Crushing  Needed-  ■  ; 

The  soybean  goal  provides  for  less  beans  for  farm'  feeding  and  other 
residual  purposes  than  have  been  consiomed  in  this  channel  during  the  last 
year.     In  view  cf  the  need  for  maximum  quantities  of  the  crop  for  crushing^ 
an  educational  campaign  should  be  conducted  pointing  out  the  value  of 
feeding  soybean  meal  in  preference  to  whole  or  ground  soybeans.    A  campaign 
should  be  based  upon  the  following:     (l)  the  need  for-  soybean  oil,  (2)  the 
stiperior  results  obtained  in  the  use  of  soybean  meal  as  f^eed  compared  with 
grpund  beans,  (3)  the  fact  that  soybean  producers-- iwill  be  given  priority 
in  the  distribution  of  soybean  meal,  and  (4)  the  financial  advantage  of 
selling  soybeans  and  buying  soybean  meal^ 
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SOYBEANS  FOR  BEANS;    Suggested  State  Goals  for  1945 


:  Suggested 

:  1945  Goal 

Acreage 

(Thousands)  ; 

Percent 

Acreage 

Goal  is  of 

:  (Thousands)  ; 

harvested 

State 

1944  Tn- 

5  Pro-  : 

X    cv  0 

:  1944 

:  duction:  Acres  ; 

:  1937-41 

:  1943 

:  Indi- 

1  944 

X  *7  *-Jt  X 

:  cated 

:  :  1 

2 

4 

6 

7 

8 

N.  Y. 

:  290 

20 

Q 

?o 

13 

222 

100 

154 

N.  J. 

:  280 

20 

1/  6 

?0 

18 

333 

100 

111 

Pa, 

:  775 

50 

10 

45 

45 

500 

111 

111 

W.L. 

:  1,345 

90 

23  ■ 

85 

76 

391 

106 

118 

Ohio 

25,350 

1,300 

439 

1,333 

1,316 

296 

98 

99 

Ind.  , 

26,250 

1,500 

61  8 

1  464 

1,532 

243 

102 

98 

111.  . 

68,306 

3,332 

1,  803 

3,444 

3,400 

■  185 

97 

98 

Mich 

1,450 

100 

55 

103 

100 

182 

97 

100 

T-Vis.  , 

1,050 

70 

16 

68 

78 

438 

103 

90 

Minn,  , 

2,600 

200 

37 

246 

231 

541 

81 

87 

I  owa  , 

39  000 

?  000 

549 

2,017 

2,017 

364 

99 

99 

¥lo. 

8  775 

fi50 

101 

561 

667 

644 

116 

97 

S.Dak. 

2/  2 

23 

9 

1,000 

87 

222 

Ne"br, 

fi?5 

50 

1  /  7 

OC 

41 

714 

61 

122 

N.C. 

9  ??? 

O  ,  OC'± 

3 ,  0  y  X 

255 

99 

98 

Tiel 

RO 

OA 

OX) 

A% 

?0R 

1  ?R 

X  tj  0 

1 1 

X  X  u 

IViU.  •  i 

520 

40 

lO 

OD 

y:D 

?fi7 
Ct  0  f 

111 

XXX 

RQ 

1,560 

120 

AO 

yt) 

XcO 

(COD 

1  9^ 

yo 

W  Va 

36 

3 

i 

'2 

0 

0\}\J 

1  00 
xuu 

xuu 

J.OX 

(i  0  / 

xyu 

1  %1 

XO  1 

0  0 

1 1 

XXD 

xvy . 

960 

80 

7R 
1  0 

74. 

000 

1  O'^ 
xuo 

1  PiR 
XUO 

Tpnn 

:  800 

80 

20 

73 

71 

r  X 

4-00 

1 1 0 
X  xu 

1 1 
xxo 

E.G. 

!  6,921 

593 

ii  O  ( 

551 

207 

10? 

1  08 

S.  C.  : 

105 

15 

10 

16 

14 

150 

94 

107 

Ga ,  : 

120 

20 

15 

13 

12 

133 

154 

167 

Ala,  : 

240 

40 

13 

44 

40 

308 

91 

100 

Mi  s  s ,  : 

1,800 

150 

39 

142 

114 

385 

106 

132 

Ark.  : 

3,000 

250 

71 

267 

240 

352 

94 

104 

La,  ; 

600 

50 

15 

41 

30 

333 

122 

167 

Okla,  ! 

65 

10 

2 

10 

7 

500 

100 

143 

Tex.  : 

160 

20 

3 

25 

5 

667 

80 

400 

South: 

6,090 

555 

163 

558 

462 

330 

99 

120 

N.Dak. ; 

110 

10 

10 

5 

100 

200 

Kans .  : 

2,398 

218 

19 

244 

203 

1,147 

89 

107 

West. : 

2,508 

228 

19 

254 

208 

1,200 

90 

110 

U.  S.  : 

190,510  10,688 

3/4,121 

10,820 

10,688 

260 

99 

100 

17  1938-41  average,  2]  1940-41  average,  3^  State  figures  may  not  add  to 
"Total  acreage  because  of  inclusion  of  short-time  averages. 
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PEANUTS 


Requirements  of  peanuts  for  the  edible  trade  in  19L5  are  estimated  at 
1.3  billion  pounds  (farmers'  stock)  peanuts.    In  addition,  425  million' 
pounds  are  required' for  seed,  feed,  local  sales  and  miscellaneous  uses. 
In  addition  to  thes^  uses  for  peamits,  it  has  been  estimated  that  about 
200  million  pounds  of  oil  would  be  desirable  from  the  1945  crop  of 
peanuts.     This  would  require  crushing  over  600  million  pounds  of  peanuts 
which  would  represent  a  considerable  incre.ase  over  the  391  .million  pounds 
crushed  in  1942-43  and  425  million  pounds  in  1943-44. 

The  principal  use  of  peanuts  has  been  to  supply  edible  nuts  and  the 
products  produced  th.erefrom  such  as  peanut  butter,  salted  nuts  and  candy. 
During  the  last  tvro  years  over  75  percent  of  the  peanuts  moving  into  com- 
mercial channels  have  been  used  for  these  purposes.     Peanuts  are  also  used 
to  prodiic  3  high  grade  ^.c'ible  oils.    Therefore,  the  peanut  requirement  for 
1945  consx''ers  the  need  for  the  edible  trade  and  for  crushing  for  oil. 

  EotL'iLated  Disappearance  of  Peanuts  ■-  (Farmers  stock  equivalent) 


s appearance  in  c oiijmercial  channels 


 :  Total  :  Edible  :    .  Crushed 

:  Million  lbs.  Million  lbs .  Million  lbs.  Million"  lbs. 

193B-39    :  '  147  i,li9      '  858      '  26l 

1939-  40    :  86  890  817  73 

1940-  41    :  180  1,499  941  '        558  •• 

1941-  42    :  197  1,182  972  220- 
19/:  2-43    :  117  1,661          .  1,270    ■  391 
19/'.?-44    :  2^2  1,792  1,367     '  '          425  l/ 
1944-45    :  217  l/ 


1/  Preliminary 
Sugge st  eu  C-o als 

The  suggested  acreage  goal  for  peanuts  picked  and  threshed  in  1945  is  3.3 
million  acres.    This  is  the  equivalent  of  about  4  million  acres  of  peanuts 
grovm  alone  for  all  purposed.    These  acreages  are  approximately  4  percent 
less  than  the  indicated  acreages  in  1944*     The  acreage  for  all  purposes' 
is  about  20  percent  less  than  the.l9/i.3  acreage,  however,  the  picked  and 
threshed  acreage  is  only  about  9  percent  less  than  the  1943  acreage.  T'Jith 
estimated  yields,  assuming  average  weather  conditions,  the  3.5  million 
acres  picked  and  threshed  would  produce  about  2,200  million  pounds  of 
peanuts.    Zhxs  wo^-^ld  prov-ae  about  475  million  pouiids  for  «rushing,  which 
would  give  a  production  ^f  apprOicLmately  150  mdllion  pounds  of  oil  or 
aboi 5^  t.illion  po^unas  l.oS  than  the  requirem.ent^ 

Thrtre  is  rome  nos-^ibility  of  increasing  the  iraports  of  edible  oils  in 
the  year  beginning  October  1,  1945  to  offset  this  difference,  or  a  larger 
quantity  of  other  oils  may  be  available  for  edible  uses,     ■"'ith  the 
suggested  goal,'  the  full  requirements  for  edible  nuts  and  other  uses  would 
be  ret,  but  if  a  critical  need  for  additional  oil  arises  some  peanuts 
could  be  diverted  fromi  the  edible  trade  to  crushing  for  oil,     -'ith  present 
prices  for  farmer  stock  peanuts,  a  large  subsidy  is  involved  in  crushing 
peanuts  for  oils. 
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Production  Capacity 

The  5.1  million  acres  of  peanuts  grown  alone  for  all  purposes  in  1943  was 
the  largest  ever  planted.    Because  of  a  severe  drought  in  the  Southwest, 
a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  total  acreage  was  harvested  for 
nuts  —  71  percent.    With  an  indicated  acreage  of  4jl69,000  grown  alone 
in  1944,  it  is  estimated  that  3,434,000  acres  will  be  picked  and  threshed 
or  82  percent  of  the  acreage  for  all  purposes — a  much  higher  percentage 
of  the  total  acreage  than  in  1943.    The  1945  suggested  goal  would  expect 
the  same  percentage  of  the  acreage  to  be  picked  and  threshed  in  1945  as  is 
estimated  for  1944.    The  follomng  table  gives  the  comparison  of  the  total 
acreage  of  peanuts  grown  alone  for  all  purposes  and  the  acreage  picked  and 
threshed,  1943  and  1944,  by  principal  producing  regions: 

Comparison  of  Total  Acreage  of  Peanuts  Grown  Alone  for  All  Purposes 


and  the  Acreage  Picked  and  Threshed,  1943  and  1944 


:         1943  Peanut  Acreage  : 

1944  Peanut  Acreage 

Areas 

:  All 

: Picked  &: 

P.  &  T.  as: 

All  : 

Picked  &. : 

P.  &  T.  as 

purposes 

: Threshed: 

%  of  all  : 

Purposes : Threshed  : 

%  of  all 

purposes  : 

purposes 

(000  A) 

(000  A) 

(Percent) 

(bboiO 

(000  A) 

(Percent) 

Va.-N.C.  : 

488 

462 

95 

469 

.=^451 

96 

Ga.-Fla.-Ala. 

:  2,440 

1,766 

72 

2,315 

1,789 

77 

New  Producing  ; 

States  l/  ; 

.368 

198 

54 

203 

132 

65 

Okla.-Iex.  : 

1,786 

1,181 

66 

1,182 

1,062 

90 

Total  U.  S.  : 

.  5,082 

3,607 

71 

4,169 

3,434 

82 

1/  S.. C. ,  Miss. ,  Ark.,  La,,  Tenn. 


Virginia-North  Carolina  area.  -    Peanut  production  in  these  States  is  con- 
centrated in  a  relatively  small  area.    There  was  little  change  in  acreage 
between  1943  and  1944.    Peanuts,  at  present  prices,  have  a  high  income 
advantage  over  cotton.    The  present  acreage,  however,  is  about  up  to  the 
limit  of  the  soils  suitable  for  peanut  production.    Peanuts  are  being 
grown  as  often  in  the  rotation  as  appears  feasible.    Therefore,  a  decrease 
in  the  acreage  in  1945  is  desirable. 

S. , E.  area.  -  Although  the  estimated  acreage  tf  peanuts  for  all  purposes  in 
this  area  was  slightly  smaller  in  1944  than,  in- 1943,  the  indicated  acreage 
picked  and  threshed  is  slightly  larger.    Hogging  off  peanuts  is  most  important 
in  this  area.    The  old  commercial  area  of  southwest  Georgia,  southeast  Alabama, 
and  north  Florida  is  quite  similar  to  the  Va.-N.C.  area  in  that  peanuts 
are  being  planted  more  often  in  the  rotation  than  appears  feasible.  Alabama 
and  Florida  could  increase  the  acreage  picked  and  threshed  by  reducing 
acreage  hogged  off. 

New  States.  -    Both  the  total  acreage  of  peanuts  for  all  purposes  and  the 
acreage  picked  and  threshed  declined  considerably  in  all  of  the  new 
producing  States  in  1944  compared  with  1943.      Difficulties  were  encountered 
in  both  1942  and  in  1943  in  harvesting  and  marketing  peanuts.    In  general, 
the  acreages  per  farm  are  small  and  harvesting  is  costly.    The  suggested 
goals  for  these  States  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  indicated  acreage 
of  1944. 

Oklahoma-Texas .  -  The  acreage  planted  to  peanuts  in  these  States  in  1942 
was  2g  times  the  acreage  planted  in  1941.    Favorable  weather  and  relatively 
high  yields  prevailed  in  1942.    In  1943  the  acreage  was  increased  consider- 
ably •ver  the  1942  acreage;  in  Oklahoma,  it  was  nearly  doubled.  Peanuts 
were  planted  in  drier  areas,  perhaps,  than  they  should  have  been.    As  a 
result  of  the  drought  and  consequent  low  yields,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
acreage  was  not  picked  and  threshed.    Largely  because  of  this  situation, 
the  acreage  planted  to  peanuts  was  reduced  materially  in  1944  compared 
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with  1943.    Most  of  the  1944  acreage  probably  was  planted  by  experienced 
growers  and  on  land  better  adapted  to  peanuts.    The  veather  also  was 
more  favorable.    The  indicated  acreage  to  bo  picked  and  threshed  in 
1944  is  slightly  higher  than  in  1943  in  Oklahoma,  but  about  15  p"ercent 
less  in  Texas.    The  old  established  areas  of  these  States;  namely, 
the  Cross  Timbers  and  Rio  Grande  Plains  areas  of  Texas  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  Bryan-Choc  tew  Counties  area  of  Oklahoma,  are  about  lip  to 
capacity  from  the  standpoint  of  suitable  land.    Some  slight  decrease 
in  1945  acreage  is  suggested. 

Problems  _and  Recommendations 

Labor  shortage  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  a  problem  in  attaining  the 
peanut  acreage  goal.    Farmers  will  need  assistance,  especially  in  ob- 
taining harvesting  labor.    ''7ith  the  slightly  reduced  goals,  the  lack 
of  labor  should  not  prove  a  severe  deterrent  in  achieving  the  acreage  ' 
goal  for  peanuts. 

The  increased  acreage  of  peanuts  during  the  last  three  years  has  been 
accomplished  by  a  strong  appeal  to  farmers  to  help  offset  greatly 
decreased  imports  -and  increased  wartime  requirements  for  fats  and  oils. 
More  oil  may  be  produced  per  hour  of  man  labor  in  the  production  of 
peanuts  than  in  the  production  of  cotton,  and  peanut  prices  compare 
favorably  with  cotton  prices  in  many  areas.    However,  when  peanuts  are 
harvested  for  nuts  they  deplete  soil  fertility  more  rapidly  than  cotton 
and  other  competing  crops.    Lany  farmers  have  been  gromng  peanuts  on 
the  same  acreage  for- -two  or  three- years-  in  order  to  reach  their  goal. 

It  is  suggested  that  efforts  in  1945  be  centered  where  production 
®an  be  sufficiently  concentrated  to  afford  an  efficient  marketing 
set--up.    It  is  also  suggested  that  individual  farmers  be  encouraged  to 
plant  sufficient  acreage  in  these  areas  to  keep  down  picking  costs  rather 
than  recommend  that  all  farmers  plant  a  small  acreage  of  peanuts,  Sinee 
the  harvesting  of  peanuts  for  nuts  be  more  profitable  than  peanuts 
hogged  off,  farmers  should  be  enc'ouraged  to  cultivate  peanuts  .better' 
and  to  harvest  more  of  the  crop  for  nuts. 
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PEANUTS,  PICKED  AND  THP-ESHSD:     Suggested  State  Goals  for .1945 


[Suggested  1945  Goal: 

Acreage 

: Percentage  Acrea 

ge 

State 

:  (Thousands) 

(Thousands ) 

:  ;    Goal  is  of 

[Production: 

1937- 

• 
• 

:  19Uh 

■:  1937- 

■     •  • 

^1944 

:  (Pounds) , : 

Acres 

:  41 

:  1943 

: Indie. 

.:  41 

:,.1943  : 

Indie 

Va. 

:  172,500 

150 

'  145 

160 

158. 

103 

94 

95 

N.C. 

:  334,875 

285 

241 

302 

293 

118 

94 

97 

Tenn. 

:  8,400 

12 

7 

21 

14 

171 

57 

86 

E.G. 

:  515,775 

447 

393 

483 

465 

114 

93 

96 

S.C. 

:  21,000 

35 

17 

68 

•■54- 

  206 

65 

Ga. 

:  756,000 

1,080 

624 

1,078 

1,121 

173 

100 

96  , 

Fla. 

:  75,000 

120 

82 

114 

128. 

■  146 

105 

94 

Ala. 

:  367,500 

525 

296 

574 

540 

177 

91 

97 

Miss, 

:  11,875 

25 

27. 

41 

27 

93 

61 

93 

Ark. 

:  8,000 

20 

19 

41 

23 

105 

49 

87 

La. 

:  4,800 

12 

10 

27 

14 

120 

44 

86 

Okla. 

5-  119,425 

281 

59 

275 

292 

476. 

:■■  102 

96 

Tex. 

:  320,875 

755 

291 

906 

770 

259 

83 

98 

South.  : 

:1, 684, 475. 

2,853 

1,425 

3,124 

2,969 

200 

91  , 

.  96 

U.  S. 

: 2, 200, 250 

3,300 

1,818 

3,607 

3,434 

182 

91 

96 

PEANUTS ^ 

Grom  Alone  for  All  Purposes:    Suggested  State  Goals  for  1945 

Suggested 

: Acreage  (Thousands)  : 

%  Acreage  Goal  is  of 

State  ' 

1945  Goal 

• 

(Thousands) 

:  1937- : 

1944  : 

1937- : 

1944 

Acres 

:    41  : 

1943  : 

Indie . : 

41  : 

1943  :  Indie. 

Va. 

:  152 

149 

163 

160 

102 

■  93 

95 

N.C.    .  ! 

:  300 

255 

325 

309 

118., 

92 

97 

Tenn.  : 

13 

7 

23 

15 

,186 

57 

87 

E.G.  : 

:  465 

411 

511 

484 

113 

91 

96 

S.C.       '  : 

50 

23 

95  - 

60 

217 

53 

83 

Ga, 

:  1,270 

748 

1,348 

1,321 

170 

94 

96 

Fla.  : 

:  250 

177 

272 

256 

141 

92 

98 

Ala, 

:  700 

442 

820 

738 

158 

85 

95 

Miss. 

:  40 

35 

77 

42 

114 

52 

95 

Ark.  : 

:  50 

49 

109 

54 

102 

46 

93 

La. 

:  30 

32 

64 

32 

94 

47 

94 

Okla.  : 

:  325 

74 

612 

337 

439 

53 

96 

Tex. 

:  820 

370 

1,174 

845 

222 

70 

97 

South.  : 

:  3,535 

1,950 

4,571 

3,685 

181 

77 

96 

U.  S. 

:  4,000 

2,361 

5,082 

4,169 

169 

79 

96 

I 
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FLAXSEED 

To  meet  the  U.  S.  requirements  of  775  million  pounds  ©f  linseed  oil  for 
1945-4-6,  it  is  estimated  that  around  36.6  million  bushels  of  flaxseed 
would  be  required  from  domestic  prnductinn  and  6,5  million  bushels  from 
imports.    A  domestic  production  of  36.6  million  bushels  would  allow 
33*9  million  bushels  f*r  crushing  and  2.7  million  bushels  for  seed  the 
following  year  (see  Table  I)..  The  import  situation  is  hi[':hly  uncertain. 

The  estimated  production  of  36.6  million  bushels  needed  in  194-5 j  whiles 
larger  than  the  expected  1944-  production,  would  be  only  about  70  percent 
of  the  1943  production  and  U*5  million  bushels  less  than  the  production 
in  194-2.    It  would,  however,  be  more  than  three  times  the  average  annujal 
production  of  the  1930 's  and  80  percent  greater  than  the  1925-29  average 
production. 


Table  I  -  Production,  net  imports  and  crushings  of  flaxseed 
■  .  and  production  of  linseed  ail,  U.  S«  1920-4-5  


'  .  Flaxseed 

Yield  ♦f 

Domestic 

production 

Lin- 

• oil  per-  . 

Year  be-- 

.Total  less 

Change 

:  Total 

seed 

bushel 

ginning 

Total 

estimated 

.  Net 

in 

.crush-  . 

•  .  oil  ■ 

July 

seed  re- 

imports 

.  balance 

:  ings 

pro-  ' 

'  flaxseed 

.quirements 

1/ 

!  duced 

crushed 

Mil .  bu . 

:  Ivlil.  bu. 

Mil.bu. 

•Mil,  bu. 

:lvlil.bu. 

: Mil.bu. 

Lb.  , 

Average 

1920-24 

15.5 

14.3 

17.6 

+  0.5 

31.4 

589 

■  18.8 

1925-29 

20,2 

IS. 5 

21.0 

+  0.1 

39.4 

731 

18.6. 

1930-34 

11.5 

10.2 

12 .2 

22.4- 

.  418 

18.7 

1935-39 

11,0- 

9.S 

18.3  . 

-.  0.4 

27.7 

536 

19.4 

Annual  j 

1940  : 

-:-30.9 

^  28; 5  ' 

11.2: 

-  3.1 

36.6 

'  707 

.19.3 

1941  • 

32.3. . . 

-.-29,2  ■■ 

+  1.2 

51.2 

988 

•19.3 

1942 

r  41.1 

37.2 

-  0.8 

44,3 

849 

19.2. 

1943 

52.0 

49.3 

+  11.7 

54.6 

1,047 

19.2 

1944  2/ 

25.9 

23.2 

8.0 

-  11.7 

42.9 

824 

.  19.2 

1945  3/ 

36.6 

33.9 

6.5 

40.4 

775 

19.2 

17  Residual  balancing  item,  presumably  reflects  changes  in  stocks. 
2/  Forecast. 

3/    Estimated  requirements 


Suggested  1945  Production  Goal 

The  suggested  1945  flaxseed  goal  is  5,000,000  acres.     This-  is  -ilfe  percent 
greater  than  the  1944  indicated  acreage  but  only  79  percent  of -  the . large, 
1943  acreage,  106  percent  of  the  1942  acreage  and  127  percent  of  tiie 
1945  wartime  capacity  estimate.  ■ 


ELAZvSEED:  Acreage,  yield,  and  production,  U.  S. 
 1937-44/ and  suggested  goal  1945  


Yield  per 

Period  and  year 

Planted  acreage: 

planted  acre 

:  Production 

1,000  acres 

Bushels 

1,000  bushels 

Average 

1937-41 

2,307 

8.0  ■ 

19,576. 

Annual 

1940 

-  3,364 

9.2 

30,888 

1941 

3,470 

9.3 

32,285 

1942 

4,715 

8.8  ■ 

41,053 

1943 

6,320 

8.2 

52,C03 

1944  -  Indicated 

-  3,285 

7.7 

25,213 

1945  -  Suggested  goal- 

5,000. 

7.3 

36,622 
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The  probable  yield  for  194-5,  7.3  bushels  per  acre,  may  appear  conservative 
compared  with  recent  experience.    However,  a  large  proportion  of  the  pro- 
posed flaxseed  acreage  is  in  relatively  high  risk  areas  where  recent  years 
have  been  favorable  for  crop  production..   The  estimated  yield  factor  for 
North  Dakota,  -in  particular,  is  considerably  lower  than  the  yield  indicated 
for  194.4. 

Attainment  of  the  Goal 

The  large  194-2  and  194-3  acreage  was  planted  in  response -to  a  niimber  of  favor- 
able factors.     ?he  more  important  ones  .were:     (1)  the  strong  patriotic  appeal 
made  to  farmers,  (2)  relatively  favorable  economic  incentives  in- relation  to 
com.peting  crops,  and  (3)  land  relatively  free  from  weeds.    By  1944  the 
situation  had  changed,    Mach  of  the  land  was  weedy  and  flax  is  a  poor  weed 
fighter. 

The  situation  in  1945  is  dif f erent .  than  it  wa-s-' in  1944.    The  demand  for 
wheat  and  feed  crops  in  1945  has  eased  somewhat-^  particularly  in  some  prin- 
cipal flaxseed  producing  areas.     There  iahLII,  .  no  doubt,  be  a  strong  demand 
for  linseed  oil  in  1946  for  delayed  building  maintenance  during  the  war, 
new  buildings,  and  for -new  civilian  ^oods.'  • 

There  will  be  need  for  a  vigorous  educational  campaign  so  that  farmers  will 
thoroughly  understand-  the  Jieeds  Tor  flaxseed,  the  kinds  of  land  where  good 
yields  can  be  obtained,  the  most  desirable  varieties,  -price  support  'pro- 
visions, and,  finally,  the  necessity  of  achieving  the  1945  flaxseed  produc- 
tion goal.  '         .  . 

FLAXSEED:     Suggested  State "Goals  for  1945 


Suggested  1945  Goal: 

Acreage 

; Percent 

Acreage 

Goal 

(Thousands)  : 

(Thousands). 

:             is  of 

State 

:  Production: 

Acres  : 

1937-  : 

:  1944 

:  1937-  : 

:1944 

(Bushels) : 

41  : 

1943. 

•Indie. 

:    41  : 

1943 

: Indie. 

111. 

:  24 

2 

18  1/ 

9. 

.  3 

11 

22 

67 

Mich. 

45 

5 

8 

5  . 

5 

62 

100 

100 

Wis. 

110 

10 

8 

13. 

6 

125 

77 

167 

Minn . 

•  13,950 

1,550 

1,053 

1,758 

984 

147 

88 

158 

Iowa 

1,500 

150 

126 

.354 

124 

117 

42 

121 

Mo .  : 

120 

20 

;  5 

20 

15 

400 

100 

133 

S.  Dak.  ' 

3,500 

500 

171 

630 

321 

292 

79 

156 

Kebr, 

15 

2 

2 

12 

2 

100 

17 

100 

N.  G.  ' 

19,264 

2,239 

1,393 

•2,801 

1,460 

.  161 

80 

153 

Okla. 

36Q 

60 

10 

60 

54 

600 

100 

111 

Tex, 

216 

36^ 

33  2/ 

38 

36 

109 

95 

100 

South 

576 

■  96 

43 

98 

90 

223 

98 

107 

Dak. 

9,900 

1,800 

564 

2,168 

1,106 

319 

83 

163 

Kans. 

1,625 

250 

107 

311 

165 

234 

80 

152 

Mont . 

1,845 

410 

91 

597 

269 

451 

69 

152 

Idaho 

8.5 

1 

6 

2 

1 

17 

50 

100 

YiTyo. 

:  4 

1- 

4 

1 

25* 

100 

Ariz. 

:  400 

20 

11  2/ 

23 

20 

182 

87 

100 

Y^ash. 

:  10 

1 

6  ~ 

I 

1 

17 

100 

100 

Ore. 

20 

2 

4 

5 

2 

50 

40 

100 

Calif.  ■ 

:  2,970 

180 

111 

310 

170 

162 

58 

106 

West.  - 

16,782.5 

2,665 

900 

3,421 

1,735 

296 

78 

154 

U.  S. 

36,622.5 

5,000 

2,307  3/ 

6,320 

3,285 

217 

19 

152 

1/  1940 --41  average. 
2/  1939-41  average. 

3/  The  sum  of  the  State  averages  docs  not  equal  the  U,  S.  total  because  of 


the  inclusion  of  short-time  averages. 
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SWEETPOTATOES:- 


Requirements 

Total  requirements  for  sweetpotatoes  for  194-5-4-^  are  estimated  at  71  million 
bushels.    This  represents  a  reduction  of  approximately  17  million  bushels  fron. 
the  estimated  requirements  for  1944-''+5.    A  decrease  in  the  estimated  civilian 
food  requirements  accounts  for*  this  reduction.    The  quantity  'of  siveetpotatces 
available  to  civilians  would  be  equivalent  to  21  pounds  per  capita  as  com- 
pared with  22. pounds  consmed  during  the  calendar  year  194-3  and  23-5  pounds 
for  the  5-year  (1935-39)  average. 

Production  Capacity  /"■■'•• 

A  wartime  production  capacity  of  994-) SOO  acres  for  1945  is  reported  by  -State 
Production  Adjustment  Committees.    This  represents  an  increase  of  20  percent 
over  the  1944-  indicated  plan  tings -and  is  about  100,000  acres  more  than  was 
planted  in  194.3.    The  reported  194-5' v/a'r time  capacity  acreage  in  all  States 
except  New  Jersey  is  larger  than  indicated  plantings'  in  1944-.    Tlie  largest 
acreage  increases  are  in  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

In  general  sweetpota to  prices  during  the  194-3-44  season  were  satisfactory  and 
a  larger  acreage  might  have  been  planted  in  1944-  if  weather  conditions  had 
been  more  favoreble.    The  late  wet  spring  delayed  planting  of  cotton  and 
other  crops,  resulting  in  greater  than  usual  competition  with  sweetpotatoes 
for  limited  labor  supplies.  •    ■  - 

As  sweetpotatoes  are  adapted  to  a  v;ide  range  of  conditions,  there  is  no 
practical  limit  to  the  acreage  from  the  standpoint  of  suitable  land.  The 
limit  is  one  of  adequate  labor  and  market  outlets  at  satisfactory  prices. 
If  prices  are  continued  at  pre.sent  levels,  and  if  serious  storage  and  mar- 
keting" "di'fficul  ties  are  not  encountered  this  year,  the  1945  acreage  pro^ 
bably  could  be  increased.    Fear  of  a  criticrl  container  and  storage  situa- 
tion ivas  expressed  in  several  State  reports.  ... 

Several  State  Production  Adjustment  Committees  indicated  that  yields  in  1945 
will  be  higher  than  the  5 -year  (1937-41)  average,  largely  because  of  an 
expected  increased  use  of  fertiliser.    The  expected  yields  on  the  reported 
wartime  capacity  acreage  would  result  in  a  production  of  approximately  90 
million  bushels  which  represents  an  increase  of  approximn tely  23  ;million 
bushels  or  about  30  percent  over  the  production  of  1943.  .  ■•:       ■  ... 

Suggested  Goal  ■  :         .  . 

A  national  goal  of  8;28,5  00  acres  is  suggested  for  sweetpotatoes  on  the. basis 
of  estimated  requirements.    This  compares  with  .indicated  plantings  in -1944 
of  828,500  acres  and  the  reported  1945  wartime  production  capacity  of  994,800 
acres.    The  suggested  goal  was  apportioned  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  reported  wartime    capacity  acreages  with  some  adjustments  to  meet  market- 
ing problems  in  certain  areas. 

Assuming  en  average  yield  of  83.2  bushels  per  acre  v^hich  is  the  most  recent 
5-year  average,  1939-43,  the  suggested  goal  acreage  would  result  in  a  produc- 
tion of  68,592,000  bushels.    A  yield  of  85.7  bushels  p-i^r  acre  which  is 
4  percent  above  the  5-year  (1939-43)  average  would  have  to  be  obtained  to 
meet  all  requirements. 
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Recommendations  for  Attainment  of  Goal 

The  194-5  suggested  acreage  goals  for  svjeetpotatoes  in  most  States  are  some- 
what smaller  than  1944  acreage  goals,  but  are  s3-ightly  higher  than  1944 
plantings.    The  largest  acreage  reductions  from  1944  goals  are  in  North 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Texas.    A  decrease  in  the  1945  acreage 
from  the  1944  plantings  is  suggested  for  those  areas  where  storage  facil- 
■-ities  are  inadequate  and  where  marketing  difficulties  are  likely  to 
occur  if  supplies  are  excessive  during  the  harvest  period.  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  selection  of  varieties  that  vjill  produce  good 
quality  sweetpotatoes  well  adapted  to  storage  conditions.  Grovjers 
should  be  encouraged  not  to  plant  on  land  infested  v.'ith  pests  and  diseases. 

SVffiETPOTATOES:    Suggested  State  Goals  for  1945 
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2.09D 

lo 

15 

±D 

ib 

lO  7 

J-iJU 

T  PPl 
J.UU 

xno. .  ; 

-1-54 

1.  D 

ft .  I 

X .  9 

J-  •  9 

5d 

'1  OP 

10  w 

T  OP 

lUu 

4 

•2 

J 

4.5 

5.0 

tin 
oU 

Iowa  : 

o 
<c 

n 

2 

2 

±Uu 

1  no 

"i  no 

MO  .  . 

/Do 

<J 
o 

c> 
O 

10 

8 

"1  PiH 

80 

100 

N.  C.  : 

1,460 

1*^  7 

■i-J  .  ( 

18.0 

16.5 

~y 

86 

94 

Del,  : 

384 

3 

3 

3 

3 

100 

100 

100 

Md.'  : 

1,029 

7 

8 

8 

8 

88 

88 

88 

Va.  : 

3,024 

27 

33 

32 

33 

82 

84 

82 

N.  C.  : 

8,160 

80 

79 

80 

80 

101 

100 

100 

Ky. 

1,512 

18 

15 

22 

19 

120 

82 

95 

Tenn. 

!  3,915 

45 

:  47 

54 

45 

96 

83 

100 

E .  C . 

:  18,024 

180 

185 

199 

188 

97 

90 

96 

S.  G. 

;  6,786 

78 

54 

80 

78 

U4 

98 

100 

Ga. 

:  8,880 

120 

104 

127 

118 

115 

94 

102 

Fla. 

:  1,300 

20 

18 

24 

19 

111 

83 

105 

Ala. 

:  6,480 

90 

78 

96 

90 

115 

94 

100 

Miss . 

!  6,300 

75 

^  68 

83 

73  . 

110 

9C) 

103 

Ark. 

i  1,794 

23 

27 

28 

23 

85 

82 

100 

La. 

:  7,956 

117 

■■  .■95 

124 

113 

123 

94 

104 

Okla. 

:  994 

14 

11 

13 

U 

127 

108 

100 

Tex. 

:  5,070 

65 

56 

75 

65 

116 

87 

100 

South. 

:  45,560 

602 

511 

650 

593 

118 

93 

102 

Kans . 

:  336 

3 

3 

3 

3 

100 

100 

100 

Calif. 

:  1,476 

12 

12 

12 

12 

100 

100 

100 

West 

:  1,812 

15 

15 

15 

15 

100 

100 

100 

U,  S. 

:  68,952 

828.5 

740.9 

898.0 

828.5 

112 

92 

100 
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WHEAT 


The  Y/ar  has  increased  the  use  of  United  States  vaieat  frora  an  average  of  720 
million  bushels  during  the  10  yeart;  1932-4-1  to  nearly  1,300  million  bushels 
in  194-3-44-.   ^This  increase  reflected  vast  quantities  ased  for  feed  and  indus- 
trial alcohol  in  addition  to  a  moderate  increase- in  food  up6.    With  a  pro- 
duction in  194-3  considerably  beloxy-  the  large  cdn?Jumption  in  that  year,  caxay-- 
over  stocks  v;ere  reduced  from  about  oOO  million  bushels .  July  1,  .  194-3- >  ■  i-^o  about 
half ,  tha&  .quanti-ty- a  year -later',  ahd  in 'addition  over  125  million  bushels  .were 
imported.    The  large  cr.op  in  194-4',  however,  is  expected  to  cover  a  continued 
large  ccJnsuruptioh  v;i&hout  further,  reducing' .  the  carr.y-over  -on  July  ].,  1945.,. 

The- 1944--' production  ho7^  estimated  at  1,108,. 881., GOO  bushels  is  considerably 
larger  than,  vras' expected  when  the  tentative  194-5  goals vere  su^-vjes  ted' last 
Jun-6.    In 'vievj  of  the '  large  1944  crop,  allocations  of  wheat-  for  1944--45  have 
been  increased  zo  some  of  the  users  but  not  to  the  full  extent  of  the  in- 
creased production.    As  a  result  the  carry-ovei-  on  July  1,  J.94.5  .IP  now. esti- 
mated to  be  about  320,000,000  bushels  compa-red  to  the  June  estimate  of 
275,000j000:    Following  are'the_mpst  recent  estimate! s  of  supplies  anu. 'dis- 
appearances of  wheat  for  the  Uio  years: 


194-5-46 

^UTiplies       .    .  ; 

Stocks  carry- in  . 

315 

321 

Crop 

1-,109 

834  1/ 

Imports 

35 

0 

Total 

1,459 

1,155 

Requirements 

Food 

550 

550 

Seed 

83 

81 

Indus  trial 

90 

30 

Feed 

285 

130 

Exports  and  shipments 

130 

Total 

1,138 

866 

Carry- out 

321 

289 

1/  194-5  r'roduction  Assuming  1937-4-1  average  yields  per  planted 
acre  by  states  e:ad  194-5  suggested  sbav,e  acreages. 


Wheat  goals  for  194-5  '"ere  e.arlier  announced  at  a  national  level  of  68,640,000 
acres.    This  is  the  sirm  of  State  goals  suggested  by  State  V?ar  Bo-':i'ds.     It  is 
208,000  acres  larger  th-an  was  estimated  last  Jvme  as  liecessary^  to  meet 
1945-46  wheat  requirements  with  the  then  estimated  carry-over  Jnly  2.,  .1945 
of  275,000,000  bushels. 

With  the  carry-over  now  estimated  at  321  million  bushels,  and  the  increase 
in  suggested  State  goal  acreages  tog'jther  viti;         cations  t}-^' c  farmers  in 
some  states  may  overplant  the  State  goals,  it  aope-ars  l:!:.-...c  v/he.'-.  t  supplies 
will  be  plentiful  for  the  coming  mcnbhs.     This  situ-.^tion  v/'.  s  the  basis  for 
advising  farmers  in  September  not  to  plant  mor.-.;  -.vheat  for  the  1945  ns.rvest 
than  v/as  indicateo:  by  the  goals.     Subseouent  to  this  s.nnou:i cement  the  need 
for  flaxseed  has  been  found  such  as  to  call  for  a  goal  of  5  million  acres 
in  3-945 •    To  provide  for  achieving  th.is  large  flaxseed  ?:-.creage  and  go  a.:; just 
Y'heat  supplies  nearer  to  the  current  esbj-miate  of  future  needs  it  J.s  proposed 
that  the  announced  vvheat  goals  in  spring  whe-ao  and  flaxseed  states.;  be  reduced 
by  1  million  acres. 

In  distributing  this  reduction  by  s&ates  consiaeration  h^as  been  given  to  the 
suggested  flaxseed  acreage,   the  total  suggesteo  1945  acreage  >  of  .^■...li  crops 
in  these  States  and  other  hi3'"..orical  acreati^-.  d-?,  ta.    f reposed  re..luctions 
from  the  announcec.  v;heat  goals  by  states  follow: 
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Reduction 

State  Annoiinced  Suggested  of  spring 

goal  new  goal  wheat 

"    '      —  Thousand  Acres  — 

Minn.  1,400  1,1^5  *  275 

S.  Dak.  3,600  3,475  125. 

N.  Dak.  10,000  9,500  500 

Mont.  4,0b0  3,9Q0  100 


With  these  proposed  changes  the  new  national  wheat  goal    would  be  67.6 
million  acres.    This  is  two  percent  less  than  the  1937-4-1  average  seeded 
acreage  and  two  percent  larger  than  the  1944  acreage.    Production  from  the 
suggested  acreages  with  1937-41  average  yields  would  amount  to  .834  million 
bushels.    This  production  is  76  percent  of  the  record  production  indicated 
for  1944,  but  is  10  percent  larger  than  the  1933-42  average  production. 

If  wheat  disappearance  and  production  for  1944-45  and  1945-46  materialize 
as  estimated  the  wheat  carry-over  for  each  year  will  be  about  300,000,000 
bushels.    This  carry-ever  is  considered  ample. 

Wheat  stocks  in  Canada  and  Argentina  on  July  1,  1945,  'vd.12.  be  greatly  in 
excess  of  domestic  and  export  prospects.    Of  the  four  principal  exporting 
countries,  only  in  Australia  will  stocks  be  reduced  to  fairly  normal  size. 
In  that  country  the  1943  crop  was  very  small  and  the  1944  crop  is  expected 
to  be  even  smaller  as  a  result  of  serious  drought  conditions. 
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YfflEAT;    Suggested  State  Goals  for  194-5 


State 


Suggested  194-5  Goal 


•  Acreage  (Thousands) 


^  Acreage  Goal  is  of 


:  Production 

:  Acres 

:  1937- 

• 

:  1944 

tl937- 

: 

1944 

:  41 

:  1943 

:  Indie, 

:  41 

:  1943  : 

Indie. 

Mai  np 

2 

2 

2 

2 

100 

100 

100 

IV  •       J-  • 

'^14 

278 

T70 

111 

126 

95 

N.  J. 

1,323 

75 

72 

62 

1  1 

104 

121 

97 

Pa. 

20,000 

1,000 

971 

8O5 

963 

103 

124 

104 

N.  E. 

29,661 

1,427 

1,359 

1,147 

1,412 

105 

124 

101 

Ohio 

;  40,800 

2,000 

2,199 

1,688 

2,076 

91 

lis 

96 

Ind. 

:      24, 564 

1,380 

].,741 

1,003 

1,312 

79 

138 

105 

111. 

!  28,500 

1,500 

2,136 

1,203 

1,331 

70 

125 

109 

Mich. 

!  18,810 

900 

355 

958 

105 

133 

94 

Wis, 

:  1,120 

70 

105 

71 

68 

67 

09 

103 

Minn. 

17,212 

1,125 

1,900 

1,162 

1, 344 

59 

97 

84 

Iowa 

:  2,790 

180 

524 

170 

166 

34 

106 

108 

Mo, 

:  3^,000 

2,500 

2,390 

1,270 

1,714 

105 

197 

146 

S.  Dak.  ' 

26,410 

3,475 

3, 318 

3,198 

3,291 

105 

109 

106 

Nebr.      :  4-2,570 

4,300 

4,218 

3,113 

3, 831 

102 

133 

111 

N.  G. 

:  236,776 

17,430 

19,336 

l6,19l 

90 

120 

108 

Del. 

:  1,170 

6^ 

75 

sQ 

00 

'  37 
0  1 

qA 

Md. 

7, 70S 

410 

412 

^80 

1  00 

T  08 

Va. 

I  7,992 

575 

594 

482 

574 

97 

119 

100 

W.  Va. 

!  1,651 

130 

152 

111 

127 

36 

117 

102 

N.  C. 

:  7,560 

600 

497 

523 

601 

121 

115 

100 

Ky. 

:  7,035 

525 

517 

379 

474 

102 

139 

111 

Tenn. 

t  7,080 

600 

452 

375 

401 

133 

.  160 

122 

E.  C. 

:  40,196 

2,905 

2,699 

2/7]  ,5 

103 

130 

107 

S.  C. 

:  3,672 

325 

201 

274 

313 

162 

119 

102 

Ga, 

•  2,668 

275 

187 

210 

225 

147 

131 

122 

Ala. 

:  206 

20 

7 

14 

17 

286 

143 

113 

Miss . 

:  528 

25  1/  9 

12 

25 

273 

203 

100 

Ark. 

:  296 

40 

73 

25 

52 

55 

160 

77 

Okla. 

!  64,960 

■  5,800 

5,  324 

3,800 

5,130 

109 

153 

113 

Texas 

:  32,660 

4, 600 

4,560 

3,560 

4,623 

101 

99 

'  .wSduth, 

10i,,990 

11,085 

10,331 

/,o>-5 

-L'-'j  395 

.lU  / 

J.4U 

1  f'.n 
xyi  1 

N.  Dak. 

:  97,850 

9,500 

:.',740 

10^  ^..'-b 

109 

±12 

93 

Kans . 

:  135,000 

13,500 

14,641 

10,741 

13  017 

92 

126 

101 

Mont.  2/ 

:  47,190 

3, 900 

4, 161 

3,674 

4,160 

94 

106 

94 

Idaho 

:  27,500 

1,100 

1,101 

863 

1,046 

100 

127 

105 

Wyo,  ~ 

:        3, 640 

325 

276 

246 

273 

lis 

132 

117 

Colo. 

:  18,802 

1,725 

1,530 

1,493 

1,065 

113 

116 

104 

N.  Mex. 

:  2,574 

373 

390 

349 

431 

96 

107 

87 

Ariz. 

:  541 

26 

40 

25 

35 

65 

104 

74 

Utah 

6,480 

'300 

273 

.240 

296 

110 

125 

101 

Mev. 

:  488 

19 

18 

20 

22 

.  106 

95 

86 

Vfash.  2/ 

51,775 

2,375 

2,295 

2,084 

3/2,475. 

103 

114 

■■:96 

Greg.  7/ 

19,235 

950 

970 

773 

937 

98 

123 

96 

Calif.- 

10,850 

700 

905 

497 

572 

77 

141 

122 

?fest.  ' 

421,975 

34,79  3 

35,340 

29,510 

35,510 

113 

93 

U.S. total  833,598 

67,640 

69,145 

54,340 

66,223 

93 

124 

102 

—  69,311  55,109  66,705 


a  bo  ve 
U.S.  total   

1 

planted 
acreage 
17    1940-41  Averagi 

2/    Net  planted  acreage  which  excludes  the  acreage  of  abandoned  winter 

wheat  that  is  reseeded  to  spring  wheat, 
3/    Allows  for  tentative  revision  of  the  planted  acreage  of  winter  wheat 

as  published  Dec  20,  1943. 
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The  National  rye  situation  for  1944--4-5„has  changed  materially  since-   the  goals' 
corimiittee'  recommended  the  194-5  rye  goal.    Estimated  1944-  rye  production  has 
decreased, from  a  May  estimate  of  29 » 7  million  bushels  to  anOctober  estimate 
•f  27.^  million,  'While  disappearance  prospects  have  not  yet  changed  greatly, 
they  may'  change  before  the  end  of  the  year,  .  Exports  lArhlch  formerly  were  ex- 
pected to  be  only  a  few  thousand  bushels-  are  now  expected  to  roach '2  million 
bushels  and  might  even  exceed  this  amount.  .  Assuming  exports  of  2  million 
bushels  and  supply  and  domestic  disappearance  as  novi  in  prospect  the  carry-out 
on  July  1,  1945  Vvould  be  about  16  million  bushels  rather  than  the  20  million 
bushels  assiuned  at  the  time  -1945  rye  goals  were  considered.    This  is  only  about 
half  the  31  million  bushels  stocks  of  July  1, '  l944■. 
Lven•with  exports  of  only  2  million  bushels  in  1944--4.5  and  assuming  that  3 
million  bushels  v^ere  exported  in  1945-46,  the  carry-over  July  1,  1946  would  be 
down  to-  about  7  million  bushels, 

Follawihg  is  a  tabulation  Qf  the  most  recent  estimate  of  supplies  and  disappear- 
ance, using  the  established '1945  goal  acreage  and  average  yields: 

-■    Supplies  1944-5  1945-6  • 

(millions  of  'bushels)  .  .; 

Carry-in  31  16,1              •  . 

Crop  27,6  29.8  l/ 

Imports  '      ■            3'  2, 

Total  ■          ~^7G  .    4779             '  ■ 

■  Requirements 


Food 

11.5 

11.5 

Feed 

15.0 

12.0 

Seed 

7.0 

7.5 

Alcohol 

10,0 

8.0 

Exports 

2.0  2/ 

3.0 

Total 

■    45.5  • 

■  4^.0 

Carry-out 

..  16,1-  -- 

■  5.9 

l/    Calculated  by  using  1937-41  average  yield  per  harvested  acre 
~     weighted  by  State  goal  acreages. 

■2/    Prospects  vury  'oncertain,    Ceramercial  exports  in  addition  to 

shipments  to  liberated  areas  might  materially '  exceed  '2'  million  ' 
bushels. 

The  total  of  194-5  State  rye  goals  as  established  by  State  Vjar  Boards  is 
2,515,000-  acres.  -  This  is  8  percent  larger  than  the  2,32'5,000  acres  indicated 
for  harvest  in  1944-,  but  3  percent  below  th:;  1937-41  av'_;rage.    With  the  1937-41 
average  yield  per  harvested  acre  weighted  by  1945  State  goal  acreages,  rye 
production  in  1945  "i'rould  be  about  30  rnillicn  bush.. Is,     This  is  2.5  million 
bushels  more  than  indicated  for  1944-  but  10  rdllica  less,  than  the'  average-  • 
produced  during  1933-42, 

In  view  of  the  increasing  disappearance  for  1944-45  over  the  estimates  of 
last  June  and  the  decline  in  estimated  1944  production,  farmers  in  the  better 
rye  producing  areas  should  be  encouraged  to  save  .rye  acreage  for  harvest  at 
least  to  the  extent  ox  the  goal. 
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RyE;    Suggested  State  Goajs  for  1945 


:  Sugge 

sted 

1    /  . 

1 

X 

ercent 

:1945  Goal  (Thousands): 

Acreage 

—  (Thousands) 

'.Acreage  Goalsis  •£ 

:  Froduc- 

• 

1937- 

5  1944 

'  1937- 

•  » 

1944 

'•  tion 

*  Acres 

41 

s  1943 

:  Indie . 

41 

5  1943 

Indie. 

N.  X, 

:  26/, 

J-5 

J-9 

/x 

T  nn  *  ■ 

xUU 

xUU 

.N,_J.  - 

!  232 

14 

xo 

13 

.  14 

78 

108 

100 

Pa, 

:  83b 

60 

An 

48 

43 

100 

125 

140 

M,.  ,E, 

:  1,384 

89 

99 

.,  76 

72 

90 

117 

124 

Ohio 

:  990 

60 

53 

76 

38 

113 

79 

158 

Ind. 

1,340 

100 

126 

US 

100 

79 

85 

100 

111. 

822 

60 

84 

62 

70 

71 

97 

86 

Mich. 

!  1,056 

80 

95  . 

65 

78 

84 

123 

1©3 

Wis, 

:  1,312 

105 

242 

109 

100 

43 

96 

105 

Minn.      j  1,796 

443 

12 

28 

1  or 

XJ — L 

Iowa 

164 

10 

90 

13 

13 

11 

77 

77 

Mo . 

!  768 

60 

42 

99 

80 

x*+.9 

1 OQ 

XU7 

'9 

S.  Dak. 

5,355 

450 

637 

522 

397 

71 

86 

113 

Nebr . 

:  .  '  4,428 

410 

354 

421 

345 

116 

97 

119 

N,  G. 

;  .18,031 

1,458 

'C,XOD 

1,564 

1,332 

67 

93 

1®9 

Del, 

:  145 

11 

9 

11 

15 

1  22 

100 

73 

!Jd, 

.  299 

22 

16 

21 

22 

1  ()«; 

x,wo 

1 00 

Va. 

:  444 

37 

43 

39 

46 

36 

95 

80 

ViT.  Va. 

!  46 

4 

6 

4 

4 

67 

100 

100 

N,  C, 

322 

35 

52 

35 

38  . 

,67 

100 

92 

Ky, 

:  366 

30 

13 

22 

35 

231 

136 

86 

Tenn.       :  3OI 

32 

44 

34 

44 

73 

94 

73 

E  •  C , 

:  1,923 

-L  /I 

XQJ 

XDD 

on/ 

0  0 

T  n  0 

04 

S,  G, 

276 

3-L 

Xo 

9c 

<.o 

T  r^O 

1 0  / 

T  T  n 

Ga, 

140 

99 

19 

91 

1  nc 

1  nn 

Okla. 

1,012 

Tin 

13b 

T  'DC? 

1  on 

fjn 

OvJ 

Texas 

154 

15 

25 

20 

r'.5 

60 

75 

South , ■ 

1,582 

176 

145 

207 

204 

12j 

85 

86 

N.  Dak,  ' 

3,^38 

325 

834 

349 

227 

oa 

93 

143 

Kans» 

1,090 

loe 

73 

129 

97 

137 

78 

133 

Msnt,  ; 

464 

40 

43 

29 

22 

93 

138 

182 

Idaho  ! 

85 

6 

6 

8 

6 

100 

75 

100 

7fyo  , 

:  170. 

20 

20 

26 

20 

100 

77 

100 

Cclo, 

:    ■  522 

60 

55 

126 

63 

109 

48 

95 

N,-  Hex. 

!  112 

1® 

6 

15 

8 

167 

67 

126 

Utah  • 

',  50 

5 

6 

9 

167 

83 

56 

Wash.     .  - 

{  226 

■       -  20 

19 

30 

21 

105 

67 

95 

Greg. 

!  332 

25 

37 

36 

31 

68 

69 

81 

Calii. 

:  127 

9 

10 

9 

111 

100 

111 

V^est. 

:  6,916 

621 

1,105 

764 

513 

56 

81 

121 

U,  s. 

'  29,836 

2,515 

3,700 

.2,777 

1"  1 . 'Ill 

. 2,325 

68 

91 

ie>8 
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RICE 


Requirements 

Total  requirements  for  rice  during  the  1945-4-6  marketing  season  are  esti- 
mated at  65.5  million  bushels  rough  rice  equivalent,  of  which  27.7  million 
bushels  is  for  food  for  U.  S.  civilians,  24.4'  million  bushels  for  commer- 
cial export  and  shipment  to  U.  3.  possessions,  9.5  million  bushels  for  U.S. 
Milit&ry  and  War  Cervices,  and  3.6  million  bushels  for  seed  and  feed  on 
farms ^    This  makes  a  total  disappearance  of  65.2  million  bushels.  This 
would  leave  a  reserve  of  .3  million  bushels  which  would  be  added  to  the 
carry-out  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  requirement  for  U.  S.  Military  and  War  Services  needs  includes  6.5 
million  bushels  for  anticipated  relief  feeding  in  the  Pacific  area.  While 
takings  for  this  purpose  thus  far  have  been  light,  it  is  believed  that  as 
our  Armed  Forces  push  into  the  Pacific,  needs  will  increase  progressively' 
until  Asiatic  rice  is  again  available.    As  a  result  of  having  to  supply 
increasing  quantities  of  rice  for  occupied  areas  where  this  food  is  a 
major  part  of  the  diet,  it  is  probable  that  operating  stocks  of  domestic 
rice  at  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  1945-46  marketing  season  will  be 
subs  ban tially  below  the  normal  carry-over.    However,  should  hostilities  in 
the  Pacific  be  over  before  the  end  of  1945,  the  carry-out  of  1945  crop  rice 
might  be  somewhat  larger  than  anticipated  at  this  time. 

Production  Capacity 

State  Production  Adjustment  Committees  indicate  that  present  rice  acreage 
is  near  tho  limit  of  irrigated  land  resources.    The  frequency  of  rice  in 
the  rotation  has  been  increased  to  the  point  where  further  continuance  of 
this  practice  will  probably  rpUuce  yields,  and  also  perhaps  reduce  total 
production.    One  exception  is  a  new  area  in  northeast  Arkansas  \^rhere  in- 
creases have  occurred  during  the  last  two  years  in  spite  of  difficulties 
in  obtaining  pumping  equipment  and  h8.rve sting  machinery.    However,  further 
increases  in  this  area  are  likely  to  be  more  than  offset  by  decreases  in 
the  producing  area  in  the  Gran^'  Prairie  section  of  Arkansas. 

Yields  in  1945  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  5-year  (1937-41) 
average  for  all  states  except  California.    In  California  the  yield  for 
1945  may  be  lower,  largely  because  of  the  increased  frequency  of  rice  in 
the  rotation  and  the  expansion  of  rice  production  to  lower  quality  rice 
producing  lands. 

Suggested  Goal 

A  national  goal  of  1,400,000  acres  is  suggested  for  1945  on  the  basis  of 
requirements.    This  compares  with  indicated  plantings  in  1944  of  1,490,000 
acres  and  the  reported  I945  wartime  production  capacity  of  1,517,000  acres. 

The  goal  is  believed  to  be  near  the  upper  limit  that  can  be  attained  in 
1945  without  reduced  yields.    Eecaus5  of  the  high  per  acre  cost  involved  in 
producing  rice  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  yields  as  high  as  practicable. 

Assuming  a  yield  of  46.8  bushels  per  planted  acre,  the  suggested  goal  of 
1,400,000  acres  would  result  in  a  production  of  65,525,000  bushels. 

Recommendations  for  Attainment  of  Goal 

Since  the  suggested  goal  for  I945  is  sojaewhat  less  than  the  acreage  planted 
during  the  past  three  yearcs,  it  is  r«%';oiMLend©d  that  the  necessuary  adjust- 
ments be  accomplished  by  reauoiD^  *\he  frcscuer'^y-  of  rice  in  the  rotation 
and  removing  from  production  eopie  of  the  ie&s  profitable  rice  producing 
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lands.    Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  cultural  practices  which  will  conserve 
soil  fertility  and  maintain  high  yields.    Growers  should  take  into  account 
the  necessity  for  making  substantial  adjustments  back  to  normal  plantings, 
which  is  practically  certain  to  occur,  as  soon  as  Asiatic  rice  is  again 
available . 

RICE;  Suggested  State  Goals  for  1945 


■ 

state 

Suggested  1945  Goal 
;  (Thousc.nds) 

• 

: Plan ted  Acres  (Thousandf 

ij'.fo  Acrea^ 

le  Goal 

is  of 

.Production: 
(Bushels) 

Acres  : 

• 

:  1937-  :         :  1944 
:    41      :  1943: Indicated 

:1937-  : 
:  41  : 

:  1944 
1943: Indicated 

Ark. 

La. 

Tex. 

!  12,240 
.  20,520 
.  17,885 

255 

540 
365 

191  265 

507  629 
287  400 

273 
579 

,  392 

134 
107 
127 

96 
86 
91 

93 
93 
93 

$outh.  . 

;    50,645  . 

1,160 

985  1,294 

1,244  . 

118 

90 

93 

Galif,  , 

14,880 

240 

133  237 

246 

180 

101 

98 

"West.  . 

14,880 

240 

133  237 

246 

180 

101 

98 

U.S.  . 

65,525 

1,400 

1,118  1,531 

1,49c 

125 

91 

94 
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DRY  BEANS 


During  the  current  year  1944-4-5,  there  will  be  a.  consiaerable  shortage 
of  beans,  as  indicated  in  the  table  below.    Allocations  for  this  year  exceed 
available  supplies  by  more  than  i  million  bags.    Thi.s  arises  because  allo- 
cations were  made  when  the  1944  crop  was  estimated  at  higher  levels  than 
now  appears  likely.    The  shortage  will  actually  exceed  2  million  bags  be- 
cause the  allocation  period  ends  July  1,  1945  and  present  supplies  must 
cover  requirements  for  3  months  beyond  the  allocation  period  (July,  August 
and  September)  or  \intil  the  1945  crop  comes  to  market.  - 

Because  of  the  shortage  this  year,  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  1945-46 
year  are  likely  to  be  at  very  low  levels.    Unless  bean  supplies  from  foreign 
sources  are  bigger  than  is  now  expeoted,  the  entire  1945-46  requirements 
will  have  to  be  met  from  the  1945  crop.    There  is  little  likelihood  of 
foreign  bean  supplies  exceeding-  those  of  1944^ 

While  there  will  be  an  overall  shortage  of  beans,  the  shortage  will  be 
greater  in  some  classes  than  others.    Available  supplies  of  pinto  beans 
appear  adequate,  to  meet  stated  and  anticipated  needs,  and  also  to  provide 
a  reasonable  carryover  for  next  year..    As  in  1944-45  so  in  1945-46  overall 
bean  requirements  are  high  in  relation  to  production  possibilities,  but  for 
pintos  the  requirements  appear  to  be,  below  production  possibilities.  At 
least  1945-46  needs  for  pintos  are  below,  the  pinto  produc&ion  of  1944. 

Follo\:ing  is  a  tabulation  of  estimated  1945-46  requirements  for  beans  as 
a  whole,  together  with  allocation  data  for  the  year  1944-45  and  supplies 
for  both  years.    Supplies  for  1945-46  assum^e  1945  goal  acreages  and  average 
yields.    Because  of  inadequate  data  it  is  impractical  to  treat  bean  re- 
quirements by  classes  in  the  tabulation  below..    The  needed  adjustments 
among  classes  are  treated  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 


Keauirements 


Civilian 

Military  and  War  Services 

Exports 

Seed 

Total 


1944-45 
Allocation 
(Thousands) 
(100  lb.  bags) 
12,500 
3,564 
5,387  1/ 
1,900  2/ 
23,351 


Supplies 


Cariy-in 

Crop  (reported  1944) (needed  1945) 
Imports 

.  Total 


5,900 
15,750 
450 
22,100 


, 1945-46 
Requirement 
(Thousands) 
(100  lb.  bags) 

12,000 
3,527 
1,386 
1,500  3/ 

18,413  : 


18,413 
0 


1/  Includes  lend-lease  and  liberated  areas. 

2/  Allows  foi-  green  bean  plantings  in  1945  at  1944  levels  and  a 

dry  bean  acreage  of  2.3  million  acres. 
3,/  Allows  for  green  bean  plantings  at  the  1939-43  average  acreages 

and  2  million  acres  of  dry  beans  in  I946. 
^  Ko  stocks  shown  but  1944-45 ,  allocation  wiil  h;ive  to  be  reduced 

to  allov-'  for  minimum  operating  stocks  for  the  period  July  1 
"to  September  30  until  the  1945  crops"  become  available. 
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In  the  above  tabulation  of  194^5-4-6  requirements  no  beans  are  contemplated 
for  lend-lease  countries  or  liberated  areas.    These  countries  have  request- 
ed beans  but  their  requests  were  omitted  from  the  tabulations  due  to  the 
ino-bility  of  U,.  S.  bean  producers,  under  prevailing  programs  to  produce 
enough  beans  of  the  types  needed,  and. not  because  of  any  feeling  that  the 
e-xpressed  needs  of  these  countries  wqre  unimportant.     Indeed,  if  the  war 
in  Europe  continues  v/ell  into  194-5,  the  desire  and  need  in  those  countries 
for  beans  might  be  considerable. 

Considering  present  shortages,  and  the  likelihood  of  low  bean  stocks  at  the 
beginning  of.    1945-46       and  the  possibility  of  some  lend-lease  needs  in 
1945-46,  the  1945  bean  goal  should  be  set  at  a  higher  level  than  1944  plant- 
ings.    However,  because  of  the  desired  adjustment  in  pinto  production  (v/hich 
will  require  some  acreage  reduction  in  pinto  areas)  the  1945  goal  is  suggest- 
ed at  2,340,000  acres  —  the  same  acreage  as  was  planted  in  1944. 

If  the  needed  increase  of  white  bean  production  and  desirable  adjustments 
in  pinto  production  are  obtained,  some  shifts  in  acreages  from  State  to 
State  will  be  required.    Increases  are  indicated  for  many  of  the  bean  States 
except  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Uts.h.    In  these  States  xfhere  much 
of  the  desired  adjustment  in  pinto  production  should  occur,  1945  acreages 
are  suggested  at  a.bout  the  1937-41  average  level.    In  other  States  where 
pintos  are'  produced,  white  be-ans  should  be  substituted  for  pintos  where 
possible,  except  to  the  extent  that  pintos  are  produced  for  seed.     Such  a 
shift  would  help  to  adjust  pinto  supplies  to  needs  and  at  the  same  time 
build  up  needed  supplies  of  white  beans. 


DRI 

EDIBLIC 

BEANS:  Suggeste 

d  State 

Goals 

for  1945 

;    Suggested  1945  Goal 

(Thousands) 

:  Acrea 

ge  (Thousands) 

:  %  Acreage  Gor-l  is  of 

State  . 

(Uncle--^,ned),  : 

• 

i  Production  : 

Acres 

:1937-  : 

1943  : 

1944 

:1937- 

-  :  1943 

:  1944 

(100 .-lb.  bass)  2 

:  41  i 

: Indie . 

:  41 

:  Indie . 

Maine 

77 

7 

9 

9 

5 

78 

78 

140  • 

Vt.  ; 

12 

2 

2 

2 

1 

100 

100 

200 

N.  Y.  . 

1,102 

130  ■ 

156 

132 

125 

83 

98 

104 

N.  £.  . 

1,191 

139 

167 

143 

131 

83 

97 

106 

Mich.  , 

6,148 

-  760 

571 

655 

701 

133 

116 

108 

Wis.  ; 

15 

3 

3 

7 

3 

100 

43 

100 

Minn .  . 

84 

15 

3 

8 

8 

500 

188 

188 

Nebr. 

712 

57 

24 

100 

60 

238 

57 

95 

N.  C.  i 

6,959 

835 

601 

770 

772 

139 

108 

108 

Mont. 

:  378 

30 

19 

06 

28 

158 

45 

].07 

Idaho  ! 

■  2,409 

165 

116 

171 

■  154 

142 

96 

107 

Wyo . 

1,210 

100 

60 

124 

98 

167 

81 

102 

Colo. 

1,566 

380 

378 

595 

416 

101 

64 

91 

N.  Mex. 

749 

240 

238 

300 

285 

101 

80 

84 

Ariz . 

60 

15 

U 

15 

16 

107 

100 

94 

Utah 

61 

10 

6 

11 

12 

167 

91 

83 

Wash.  - 

42 

4 

3 

4 

4 

133 

100 

100 

Oreg. 

13 

2 

2 

3 

2 

100 

67 

100 

Calif. 

5,412 

410 

371 

442 

411 

111 

93 

100 

West  . 

11,900 

1,356 

1,207 

1,731 

1,426 

112 

78 

95 

Other  States  81 

10 

1 

30 

11 

U.  3.  . 

20,131 

2,340 

1,977 

2,674 

2,340 

118 

88 

100 
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DRY  PEAS 


Dry  smooth  and  •■?r-inkled.  psas  are  considered  separatel}-  in  this  report, 
inasmuch  as  the  principal  uses  of  the  two  varieties  differ.    Only  the 
smooth  classes  are  desired  for  human  food  in  dry  form.    Wrinkled  peas  are 
highly  desirable  for  food  in  green  form,  but  are  produced  dry  for  seed  pur- 
poses only  »    Small  quantities  intended  for  processing  m.ay  be  harvested  dry 
if,  for  various  reasons,  processing  plants  cannot  handle  them. 

Smooth  Peas 

Dr.,'-  smooth  pea  production  in  1945  should  be  considerably  less  than  in  re- 
cent years  becj.use  of  large  available  resei-ves,   the  changed  vrar  outlook, 
and  che  sizeable  194/:-  production.    Dry  smooth  pea  r-.iCiUirements,  as  stated 
for  the  period  July  1,  1945  to  June  30,  1946,   together  with  estimated 
supplies  needed  from  the  19/^5  crop  and  corresponding  supply  and  allocation 
data  for  lilyL-U5  appear  in  the  table  below: 

Dry  Smooth  Pea  Requirements  and  Supplies  1944-46 
(Thousands  of  Bags) 


Requirements 
Civilian 

Military  and  'Jar  Services 
Lend-Lease,  Liberated  Areas 

a.nd  Exports 
U .  S .  Seed 
Export  Seed 

Total 


1944-45  1945-46 


1,500 
1,9B6  1/ 

6,464 
1,100  2/ 
50 


11,100 


1,500 
374 

1,182 

800  3/ 
 50 


3,906 


Supplies 

Carry- in 
Crops 


To  tal 


Carry- out 
1945  Production 

Calculated  production  to  meet  stated  require- 
ments (clesmed  basis) 


4,400 
7,350  4/ 
11,750 

650  6/ 


Produccion  adjusted  to  alio".;  for  snort  liftings  7/ 
Field  flun  <^  109^  of  cleaned  basis 
Acreage  reo.uired  @  10  bags  uncleaned  bea.ns 
per  planted  acre 


3,906 


650 
3,906  i/ 
4,556 

650  6/ 


3,306 
3,600 

360 


1/  Includes  sup^jlies  for  civilian  feedin,,,  by  the  militar:?-  in  lib-.rrat=jd  areas 
2/  Assuming  595,000  bags  for  processing  and  garden  pea  seed  and  505,000  bags 

to  plant  a  dry  smooth  pea  goal  of  360,000  acres  in  1945- 
2/  A3oum.es  490,000  bags  for  procesoing  and  garden  seed  ano.  310,000  bags  to 
plant  a  dry  smooth  pea  acrcjagj'  of  220,000  acres  in  1946  which  is 
approximately  a  normal  pre-'v/ar  average. 
^.Estimated  1944  smooth  pea  crop, 

^  Crop  needed  in  1945  to  meet  stated  smooth  pea  requirements. 
6/  Desirable  operating  stocks. 

7,/  Dovm'vard  adjustment  in  line  v/ith  past  experience  of  liftings  fallirr  belov; 
alloca  oions . 

If  tho  allocation  of  11.1  million  bags  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1944-, 
is  lifted  ond  pr;;sent  estimates  of  the  1944  crop  materialize,  only  650,000 
bags  of  smooth  peas  v:ill  be  carried  into  the  year  for  which  1945  goals  ar'e 
being  considered.    This  s took,  although  larger  than  the  pre-v;ar  normal^  is 
considered  desirable  for  the  current  and  anticipate..',  volurae  of  operations. 
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Stated  requirements  include  1.5  million  bags  for  ci-^ilians,  which  is 

approyjjnately  the  wartime  level  of  consumption,  but  50  percent  above  pre-war. 
It  is  believed  by  some  that  future  peacetime  U.  S.  consumption  of  dry  peas  may 
remain  at  higher  than  prerwar  levels.    Non-civilian  uses  of  dry  peas  show  a 
sharp  reduction  in  194-5-4-6,  due  largely  to  a  reduction  in  Lend-Lease  and  feed- 
ing in  liberated  areas. 

Because  of  shipping  shortages,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  because  of  a  tendency 
of  claimants  to  estimate  requirements  generously  rather  than  conservatively, 
it  is  believed  that  portions  of  the  194.4,-45  allocation  and  the  194-5-4-6  stated 
requirements  may  not  be  lifted.    Past  experience  in  administering  the  pea 
program  is  the  basis  for  this  belief.    In  view  of  this  possibility,  a  194-5 
production  of  about  600,000  bags  belov^r  the  production  needed  to  meet  stated 
requirements  is  recommended.    Assuming  average  yields  of  10  bags  per  acre,  the 
committee's  estimate  of  desirable  194-5  production  of  smooth  peas  for  seed  and 
food  could  be  produced  on  360,000  acres. 

Wrinkled  Peas 

In  addition  to  smooth  peas,  it  is  estimated  that  the  194-6  plantings  of  pro- 
cessing and  garden  peas  will    require  approximately  900,000  bags  of  wrinkled 
peas.    This  assumes  that  peas  for  processing  and  fresh  use  in  194-6  will  be 
reduced  to  about  the  1939-4-3  average  level  and  that  city  gardens  also  will 
be  reduced.    Production  of  900,000  bags  of  wrinkled  seed  peas  -will  require 
approximately  90,000  acres. 

Goals  -  Smooth  and  Wrinkled  Peas 

State  goals  for  dry  peas  have  already  been  established  by  action  of  State 
committees.    The  sxm  of  these  goals  for  all  dry  peas  is  4-57,000  acres  - 
374-jOOO  acres  of  smooth  peas  for  food  and  seed,  and  83,000  acres  of  dry 
wrinkled  peas  for  seed.    This  is  the  first  time  that  goals  on  dry  peas  have 
been  established  according  to  smooth  and  wrinkled  classes,  or  -  more  impor- 
tant -  according  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  them. 

The  goal  for  both  classes  as  recommended  by  the  States,  is  about  4-0  percent 
below  the  indicated  194-^^  acreage  but  it  is  more  than  60  percent  above  the 
1937-4-1  average. 

Because  of  proposed  reduced  acreage  in  194-5,  State  goals  were  suggested  for 
only  the  six  leading  pea  States:  Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  and  Colorado-;  This  does  not  mean  that  dry  pea  production  in  other 
States  would  be  objectionable.  Rather,  it  means  that  under  a  reduced  nation- 
al goal,  plantings  will  hot  be  encouraged  for  war  purposes  in  some  States, 
and  that  acreages  normally  grown  may  be  too  insignificant  to  appear  in  the 
goals  report  or  in  the  usual  crop  report  publications. 

The  major  part  of  the  dry  smooth  peas  for  food  will  be  produced  in  the 
Palouse  area  of  the  Pacific  North?irest.    Colorado  and  North  Dakota  acreage 
will  likely  continue  to  produce  a  large  portion  of  the  white  seeded  classes. 
Most  of  the  Montana  and  southern  Idaho  acreage  is  expected  to  produce  both 
smooth  and  wrinkled  seed  peas  for  planting  the  194-6  acreages  of  commercial 
truck  crops,  farm  and  city  gardens  and  dry  field  peas.  1 
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Since  the  proposed  acreage  is  much  lov/er  than  in  other  record  years,  produc* 
tion  facilities  are  adequate  to  handle  the  crop.    An  extensive  educational 
program  should  be  undertaken  with  producers  through  appropriate  agencies  to 
explain  reasons  for  the  proposed  reduction  in  acreage,  and  to  encourage 
plantings  in  accordance  v/ith  the  194-5  goals. 

DRY  FIELD  PEAS;    Suggested  State  Goals  for  194-5 


:  Suggested  1945  Goal 

:  (Thousands) 

:  Acreage  (Thousands)  : 

%  Acreage 

Goal 

is  of 

btate 

:    Production  : 

• 

:   (Uncleaned)    :  Acres 

:  1937- 

:  1943  : 

1944  : 

1937-  : 

1943 

:  1944 

:(100  lb.  bags): 

:  41 

• 

Indie, : 

41  : 

; Indie 

Mich, 

7 

2 

Wis.  ; 

7 

8 

3 

N.  Dak. 

:  60 

7 

11 

11 

64 

64 

Mont. 

:  376 

32 

21 

56 

36 

152 

57 

89 

Idaho 

:  1,A55 

lAO 

62 

250 

228 

226 

56 

61 

Wyo.  : 

2 

1 

Colo.  : 

100 

38 

51 

46 

86 

86 

75 

Wash. 

:  2,054 

210 

135 

398 

370 

156 

53 

57 

Oreg, 

369 

30 

A 

5^ 

51 

750 

56 

59 

U.   S.  ! 

4,41A 

U57 

280 

832 

7A6 

163 

55 

61 
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'  ■■  ■     ■   ■     OILSEED  CROPS    ■  "  ■  ■■ 

The' fats  and  oils  situation  promises-  to' be  fa:iriy  tight  in  1945.    During  the 
past  two  years  the  situation  has  varied  from  critically  short  -supplies  in  the 
summer  of  1943  to  relative  abundance  in  the  spring  of  1944.  '  This  change  • 
occurred  largely  as. a  result  :of  an  all- time  high'  output  of  lard.   . However^ 
lard  production  Avill  be  about  800  million  pounds  smaller  in  1945  than  in 
1944,  and  the  total  output  of  oils  from  domestic-  oil  crops  will  be  somewhat< 
less  in  1944-45  than  in  1943-44.     •     '  .         •     ■     '  " 

No  ma'terial  change,  in  the  import  situation  can  be  "expected  until  the 
Philippines  and  the  Netherlands' East  Indies  are  liberated.    Even  then, 
competition  for  supplies  An'  these  areas  from  European  buyers  will  be  intense. 
Exports  of  lard  from  the  United  States  probably  will  be  higher  for  twoor 
more  years  following  the -reopening  of  the  European  market  than  .in  tlie 
immediate  pre-war  period.- The  matter  of  credit  and  finance  is-a  major 
uncertainty. 

Requirements  for  fats  and  oils  in  19'45-'46,  exclusive  of  butter. and  lard,, 
are:    fats  and  oils  for  food,  -^bdut  5-000  million  pounds  ""and  for  non-f®od 
uses,  about  3,600  million  pounds ,  • '.'The'se  requirements  are  approximately -the 
same  as  the  Actual  use  in  the  year  -^ndifig'-June  30,  1944.  '  '  -    .  ■ 


Although  a  considerable  degree  of  flexibility  exists  in  the  requirements 
for  different  kinds  of  oils,  the  following  requirements  for  individual 
crops  represent  the  best  basis  for  apportioning  the  total  needs  of  the 
oilseed  crops: 

About  one-half  of  the  3,000  million  pounds  for  food  uses  should  be  supplied 
from  soybeans  and  peanuts  -  about  1,260  million  pounds  of  oj.l  from  soybeans 
and  about  200  million  pounds  of  oil  from  peanuts.    In  addition,  1,200 
million  pounds  of  oil  is  expected  to  be  available  from  cottonseed  and  230 
million  pounds  of  oil  is  expected  to  be  available  from  com.  These 
requirements  anticipate  more  oil  from  soybeans  and  peanuts  grown  in  1945 
than  will  be  available  from  the  1944  crop. 

The  estimated  requirements  for  fats  and  oils  for  non-food  uses  include 
775  million  pounds  of  linseed  oil  from  flaxseed.    The  requirements  of  the 
drying-oil  industries  -  paint  and  varnish,  linoleum  and  oilcloth,  coated 
fabrics  and  printing  inks  -  are  760  million  pounds,  approximately  the  same 
as  in  1935-39  and  in  1943,  but  less  than  in  1941  and  1942  when  war-plant 
construction  was  underway.    Any  decreased  use  for  military  purposes 
probably  will  be  offset  by  the  quantity  needed  for  new  civilian  goods,  new 
building,  and  delayed  naintenance.    Estimated  requirements  with  comparative 
data  are  as  follows: 

DRYING-OIL  INDUSTRIES 


Item  : 

• 

Average  : 
193  5-3^?  : 

• 

1942 

1943  *: 

Estimatrjd 
Requirements 
1945-46 
Crop  Year 

:  Ml.  lbs. 

Mil.  lbs. 

1/Iil.  lbs. 

Mil.  lbs. 

Linseed  oil 

:  509 

779 

698 

675 

Tung  oil 

:  115 

16 

10 

6 

Perilla  oil 

:  59 

4 

2 

Fish  oil 

:  38 

26 

27 

15 

Soybean  oil 

:  20 

26 

21 

Castor  oil 

:  7 

53 

17 

54 

Oiticica  oil 

:  6 

9 

3 

10 

Other 

f  4 

1 

Total 

:  758 

914 

778 

19 
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The  use  of  oil  in  the  drying-oil  industries  totaled  778  million  pounds  in 
1943  and  averaged  758  million  pounds  in  1935-39,    Linseed  oil  made  up  9G 
percent  of  the  total  in  1943  compared  with  67  peraent  in  1935-39,  The 
relative  increase  in  consumption  of  linseed  oil  was  due  chiefly. to  the 
loss  of  imports  of  tung  oil  from  China  and  perilla  oil  from  Manchuria^ 
Japan,  and  to  the  limitation  in  use  of  soybean  oil  to  edible  products. 
These  conditions  may  continue  in  1945~46,    The  estimated  requirement  for 
linseed  oil  for  drying-oil  products  in  1945-46,  at  675  million  pounds,  is 
89  percent  of  the  estimated  total  consumption  of  oils  in  such  products. 
In  addition,  other  industrial  uses  of  linseed  oil,  including  foundry 
"core"  oils,  brake' linings,  electrical  insulations,  etc..  amount  to 
between  75  and  100  million  pounds,"   Thus,  the  total  requirement  for 
linseed  oil  in  1945-46  is  775  million  pounds.    Total  domestic  disappear- 
ance of  linseed  oil  in  1943  was  782  million  pounds,  . 

Other  oilseed  crops  such  as  mustard,  saf flower,  sunflower,  and  rape  seed 
provide  additional  quantities  of  oil.    Some  increase  in  the  acreage  of 
these  crops  is  desirable  where  there  is  adequate  land  available  and  where 
there  are  proper  facilities  for  growing  and  marketijng.    Mustard  and  rape, 
seed  oils  are  used  in  industry,  especially  for  marine- engine  oils. 


« 
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SOYBEANS 


Requiremerits  '         '  _     .  . 

Total  requirement  of  sr^ybean  oil  for  the  year  beginning  October  1,  1?'45  is 
indicated  at-  1,259  million  pounds.    This  would  require  approximately  140" 
millifin  bushels  of  soybeans  crushed  which  is  about  the  amount  estimated  t>> 
be  crushed  from  the  1943  crop,  7  million  bushels  more  than  were  crushed 
from  the  1942  crop^  and  probably  a  little  less  than  will  be  available 'from 
the  1944  crop,  ■     \  ' 

SOYBEANS:    Supply  and  Disposition, 
Crop  Years  1939-44 


Year  be-: 
ginning  ; 
October  ; 

Produc-! 
tion 

Stocks  ; 
October' 
1 

Total  ! 
Supply  1 

Crush- 
ings  ! 

!  Direct 
!  Human 
Consump—  * 
'  tion 
.(full-fat 
flour) 

Exports ' 

Seed 

t  Fed 
:  and 
:  Lost 
: 

• 

'  1,000 
:  bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu,. 

1939 
1940 
-1941 
1942 
1943  4/ 
1^44  5/ 


90,141 

77,4^8 
105,587 
187,155 
195,762 
193,900 


1/965 
1/  393 
1/  690 
6,000 
12,543 
13,000 


91,108  6/    56,684  2/ 
77,8625/    64,056  2/ 
77,131  629 
133,454  1,625 
1,500 


106,277 
193,155 
208,305 
206.900 


10,949 

237 


142,000 


16,068 

14,459 
21,072 
21,958 
21,300 


3/^ 

J/ 

3/ 

22,671 

29,755 


1/  Factory  and  warehouse  stocks  only, 
2/  Included  with  Fed  and  Lost, 

3/  Indications  not  adequate,  since  changes  in  farm  stocks  were  not  reported, 
4/  Preliminary, 

5/  Production,  indicated;  stocks,  assumed, 

6/  Includes  2,000  bushels  of  imports  in  1939  and  l,00r  bushsls  in  1940, 
Suggested  Goal 

The  total  requirement  would  equal  190  million  bushels,  assuming  22  millinn 
bushels  for  seed,  aWout  2,5  million  bushels  for  direct  human  consumption, 
export,  and  changes  in  stock  held  by  seed  dealers.    This  would  leave  a 
j"esidual  for  fed  and  lost  of  25,5  million  bushels.    Based  on  an  assumed 
yield  of  17.8  bushels  per  acre,  this  would  require  a  total  acreage  of  about 
10,7  million  acres,  which  is  the  same  acreage  expected  to  be  harvested  for 
beans  in  1944.    The  assumed  yield  for  1945  is  ,3  bushel  lower  than  the 
indicated  yield  for  1944  and  ,5  bushel  Is^ss  than  the  5-year  average,  1939-43, 
The  residual  bushels  for  fed  and  lost  arc  estimated  to  be  less  in  1945-46 
than  the  nxombcr  of  bushels  for  this  use  from  the  1943  crop. 
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The  1945  Wartime  capacity  study  places  the  indicated  1945  acreage  of  soy- 
beans harvested  for  beans  at  10,649,000  acres.    This  is  approximately  the 
S9.me  acreage  as  is  indicated  to  be  harvested  for  beans  in  1944.  During,- 
the  past  few  years  the  total  acreage  of  row  crops  in  the  soybean  area"^ 
has  increased  markedly.    Several  counties  in  central  Illinois  and.  south- 
east Missouri  are  how  utilizing  between  70  and  75  percent  of  the  available 
cropland  in  com  and  soybeans  and  in  corn,  cotton^  and  soybeans ^  .This 
results  in  an  erosion  hazard  and  in  depletion  of  soil  fertility,  and  will 
probably' act  as* a  deterrent  to  continued  heavy  soybean  production.  Soy-, 
beans  are  considered  an  intertilled  crop  and  contribute  very  heavily. tp 
erosion  loss  when  grown  on  sloping  land,  especially  since  conservation 
practices  are  not  used  to  a  large  extent  on  such  land.    In  addition, 
soybeans  like  corn  are  heavy  feeders  on  minerals  such  as  phosphorus, 
potash,  and  calcim  and  rapidly  deplete  soil  fertility.    The  large 
acreage  of  row  crops  has  caused  many  farmers  to  adjust  their  standard 
rotation  an(i  reduce  their  acreage  of  soil  building-  legumes.  Many 
growers  would  prefer  to "reduce  their  soybean  acreage  as  soon  as. the     ....  - 
wairtime  demand  is  over,  '  -  " 

The  oil  content 'of  beans  varies  with  the  varieties  grown.    During  the 
last  year  the  oil  content  of  crushed  beans  has  averaged  less  than  9  pounds 
per  bushel,    Fai*mers  should  be  encouraged  to  •  grow  i/-arieties  with  high  oil 
coi^tent,     ..       .  .. 

Increased  Marketing's  •  of  Soybeans  for  Crushing  Needed 

The  soybean  goal  provides  for ■  less  beatis  for  farm'  feeding  and  other 
residual  puj*poses  than  have  ^been  consumed  in  this'  channel,  during  the  last 
yelari--  In  vierw.  of  the  need  for  maximum*  quantities"  of  the  crpp  for  crushing, 
ah  eilucationai  campaign  should  be  conducted  pointing  out  the  value  of 
feeding  soybe'&n  meal  in  preference  to  whole  or  ground  soybeans,    -A  campaign 
should  be  based  upon  the  following:     (1)  the  need  for  soybean  oil,'  (2).  the 
superior- results  -obtained  in  the  use  of  scybean' meal  as  •feed" cmpared  mth'' 
gr^xind  beans,  (3)  the  fact  that  soybean  pr w due ers.  .will  be  given,  priority  ■ 
in  the  distribution  of  soybean  meal,  and  ('4)  the  financial  .advantage  of  . 
selling  soybeans  £ind  buying  soybean- meal,    .  ■  ,  •    .         ,     ,  .  .    -  - 
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SOYBKYNS  FOR  BEAKS;     Suggested  State  Goals  'for  1945 


Suggested 

1945  Goal 

Acreage 

(Thousands) 

Perc  en t 

Acreage 

Goal  is  of 

; (Thousands) 

harvested 

State 

I94A  Tv-i- 

:  i  ro—  : 

1944 

!  duct i  on ; 

Ac  re  s 

X  C7  O  f  —  r.  X  I 

X  t?  'to  : 

1937-41 

:  1943 

:  Indi- 

1  944- 

:  cated 

o 
c 

•z 
o 

A 
'X 

0 

5 

7 

8 

TM  Y 

''QD 

Q 

1-:  3 

222 

100 

154 

N.  J. 

^  ^  .\j 

1  /  6 
X/  D 

18 

333 

100 

111 

Pa, 

:  775 

50 

10 

45 

45 

500 

111 

111 

N.L. 

:  1,345 

90 

23 

85 

76 

391 

106 

118 

Ohio  : 

X  ,  0\J\J 

X  ,  0  u  0 

1,316 

296 

98 

99 

Ind.  : 

?fi  PRO 

X ,  ouo 

D  XO 

X  ,  ^  Dri 

1, 532 

243 

102 

98 

111.  : 

nP  30 
tj  (.   ^  (J  ^  u 

<  J  J  O  O  (-J 

1  P.n 

3  4-4-4- 

3 , 400 

■  185 

97 

98 

Mich  ; 

J.,    y  \J 

1  on 

o  u 

100  ■ 

182 

97 

100 

"'"Vi  s  .  : 

1  DFO 

1.  y  KJ 

70 

1  6 

X  W 

78 

438 

103 

90 

Minn.  : 

200 

37 

246 

231 

541 

81 

87 

I  oTra  ; 

39  000 

2,000 

549 

2,017 

2,017 

364 

99 

99 

Mo .  : 

8,775 

650 

101 

561 

667 

644 

116 

97 

S  .Dek,  : 

240 

20 

2/  2 

23 

9 

1,000 

87 

222 

Eebr,  , 

O 

oU 

1/  7 

41 

714 

61 

122 

li.C.  - 

C  C  /I 
O  ,  O  C  '^i 

y ,  o4i 

y ,  0  CI  X 

255 

99 

98 

Tip  1  . 

L?  O  C 

50 

24 

o9 

OPiP 

TOP 

X  iu 

iviCL.  ; 

40 

lb 

3d 

0  P.l 
c,  D  / 

111 
XXX 

0  Q 

Ma 

1 ,  bbO 

120 

96 

lev 

COO 

1  0  c; 

y  b 

V  J  a  V  d.  •  ; 

36 

3 

1 

3 

a 

OUU 

XUU 

lUU 

oors 

ibi 

cO  1 

lyo 

1  '?7 

0  0 

lib 

Vir 

iVy . 

Q  An 

oU 

(  0 

000 

iUo 

lUo 

i  Gnn  • 

:  800 

80 

20 

73 

71 
/  X 

Ar\r\ 

xiU 

11'? 
xxo 

F  0 

;     0  J  Jici 

fT  n  'z 

uyo 

coo 

551 

?07 

1.\J  Cj 

1  np 

S.  C.  : 

14 

150 

94 

107 

120 

20 

15 

13 

12 

133 

154 

167 

Ala,  i 

240 

40 

13 

44 

40 

308 

91 

100 

Miss.  ! 

1,300 

150 

39 

142 

114 

385 

106 

132 

Ark.  ! 

3,000 

250 

71 

267 

240 

352 

94 

104 

La,  : 

600 

50 

15 

41 

30 

333 

122 

167 

Okla .  ; 

65 

10 

2 

10 

7 

500 

100 

143 

Tex. 

160 

20 

3 

25 

5 

657 

80 

400 

South 

6,090 

555 

163 

558 

462 

330 

99 

120 

N , Dak . . 

110 

10 

10 

5 

100 

200 

Kans .  : 

2,398 

218 

19 

244 

203 

1,147 

89 

107 

West. 

2,508 

228 

19 

254 

208 

1,200 

90 

110 

U.  S.  i 

190,510 

10,688 

0/4,121 

10,820 

10,688 

260 

99 

100 

17  1938-41  average.  2/  1940-41  average.  3/  State  figures  may  not  add  to 
total  acreage  because  of  inclusion  of  short-time  averages o 
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PEAINIUTS 

Requirements  of  peanuts  for  the  edible  trade  in  1945  are  estimated  at 
1.3  billion  pounds  (farmers'  stock)  peanuts.    In  addition,  425  million 
pounds  are  required  for  seed,  feed,  local  sales  and  miscellaneous  uses. 
In  addition  to  these  uses  for  peanuts,  it-  has  been  estimated  that  about 
200  million  pounds  of  oil  would  be  desirable  from  the  1945  crop  of 
peanuts.     This  would  require  crushing  over  600  million  pounds  of  peanuts 
which  v/ould  represent  a  considerable  increase  over  the  391  million  pounds 
crushed  in  1942-43  and  425  million  pounds  in  1943-44* 


The  principal  use  of  peanuts  has  been  to  supply  edible  nuts  and  the 
products  produced  therefrom  such  as  peanut  butter,  salted  nuts  and  candy. 
During  the  last  two  years  over  75  percent  of  the  peanuts  moving  into  com- 
mercial channels  have  been  used  for  these  purposes.    Peanuts  are  also  used 
to  produce  high  grade  edible  oils.    Therefore,  the  peanut  requirement  for 
1945  considers  the  need  for  the  edible  trade  and  for  crushing  for  oil. 


Estimated  Disappearance  of  Peanuts  -  (Farmers  stock  equivalent) 

Stocks  * 
Beginning  Year*  — 
Sept.  1  * 


Year 


Disappearance  in  commercial  channels 


Total 


Edible 


Crushed 


1938-  39 

1939-  40 
■1940-41 

1941-  42 

1942-  43 

1943-  44 

1944-  45 


Million  lbs, 
147 
86 
180 
197 
117 
222 

217  1/ 


Million  lbs .      Million  lbs . 


1,119 
890 
1,499 
1,182 
1,661 
1,792 


858 
817 
941 
972 
1,270 
1,367 


Million  lbs. 
261  . 
73 
<  558 

220 
391  , 
425  1/ 


1/  Preliminary 


Suggested  Go als 


The  suggested  acreage  goal  for  peanuts  picked  and  threshed  in  1945  is  3.3 
million  acres.    This  is  the*equivalent  of  about  4  million  acres  of  peanuts 
grown  alone  for  all  purposes.     These  acreages  are  approximately  4  percent 
less  than  the  indicated  acreages  in  1944.     The  acreage  for  all  purposes 
is  about  20  percent  less  than  the  1943  acreage,  however,  the -picked  and 
threshed  acreage  is  only  dboilt  9  percent  less  than  the  1943  acreage.  '7ith 
estimated  yields,  assuming  average  weather  conditions,  the  3.3  million 
acres  picked  and  threshed  T;ould  produce  about  2,200  mdllion  pounds  of 
peanuts.    This  wuld  provide  about  475  million  pounds  for  *rushing,  which 
would  give  a  production  of  approximately  150  million  pounds  of  oil  or 
about  50  million  pounds  less  than  the  requirement. 

There  is  som.e  possibility  of  increasing  the  imports  of  edible  oils  in 
the  year  beginning  October  1,  1945  to  offset  this  difference,  or  a  larger 
quantity  of  other  oils  may  be  available  for  edible  uses,    ^n'ith  the 
suggested  goal,  the  fiill  requirements  for  edible  nuts  and  other  uses  would 
be  met,  but  if  a  critical  need  for  additional  oil  arises  some  peanuts 
could  be  diverted  from  the  edible  trade  to  crushing  for  oil.    '''ith  present 
prices  for  farmer  stock  peanuts,  a  large  subsidy  is  involved  in  crushing 
peanuts  for  oils. 
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Production  Capacity 

The  5.1  million  acres  of  peanuts  grown  alone  for  all  purposes  in  1943  was 
the  largest  ever  planted.    Because., of  a  severe  drought  in  the  Southv/est, 
a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  .total  acreage  was  harvested  for 
nuts. —  71  percent.    With  an  indicated  acreage  of  45169,000  grown  alone 
in  1944,  it  is  estimated  that  3,434,000  acres  will  be  picked  and  threshed 
or  82  percent  of  the  acreage  for  all  purposes— a  much  higher  percentage 
of  the  total  acreage  than  in  1943.    The  1945  suggested  goal  would  expect 
the  same  percentage  of  the  acreage  to  be  picked  and  threshed  in  1945  as  is 
estimated  for  1944.    The  follovang  table'  gives  the  comparison  of  the  total 
acreage  of  peanuts  grown  alone  for  all  purposes  and  the  acreage  picked  and 
threshed,  1943  and  1944,  by  principal  producing  regions: 

Comparison  of  Total  Acreage  of  Peanuts  Grown  Alone  for  All  Purposes 


and  the  Acreage  Picked  and  Threshed,  1943  and'  1944 


1943 

Peanut  Acreage  : 

1944  Peanut  Acreage 

Areas 

:      All    : Picked  &: 

P.  &  T.  as: 

All  : 

Picked  &. : 

P.  &  T.  as 

Purposes: 

Threshed: 

%  of  all  : 

Purposes: Threshed  : 

%  of  all 

• 

purposes  : 

• 

purposes 

(000  A) 

(000  A) 

(Percent) 

(6b0i5) 

.     (000  A) 

(Percent) 

Va.-N.G.         .  : 

488 

462 

95 

469 

451  ■ 

96 

Ga.-Fla.-Ala,  ; 

:    2,440 ■ 

1,766 

72 

2,315 

1,789  ^ 

77 

New  Producing  : 

States  l/  : 

368 

198 

54 

203  • 

132  ■ 

.  65 

Okla.-Sex.  ; 

1,786 

1,181 

66 

1,182  • 

1,062  ■ 

90 

Total  U.  S.  ; 

.  ■  5,082 

3,607 

71 

4,169 

3,434 

82 

y  S.  C,  Miss.. 

,  Ark.,  La 

. ,  Tenn. 

Virginia-North  Carolina  area.  -    Peanut  production  in  these  States  is  con- 
centrated in  a  relatively  small  area.    There  was  little  change  in  acreage 
between  1943  and  1944.    Peanuts,  at  present  prices,  have  a  high  income 
advantage  over  cotton.    The  present  acreage,  however,  is  about  up  to  the. 
limit  of  the  soils  suitable  for  peanut  production.    Peanuts  are  being  •  _ 
grown  as  often  in  the  rotation  as  appears  feasible.    Therefore,  a  decrease 
in  the  acreage  in  1945  is  desirable. 

S.  E.  area.  -  Although  the  estimated  acreage  tf  peanuts  for  all  purposes  in 
this  area  was  slightly  smaller  in  1944  than  in  1943,  the  indicated  acreage 
picked  and  threshed  is  slightly  larger.    Hogging  off  peanuts  is  most  important 
in  this  area.    The  old  commercial  area  of  southwest  Georgia,  southeast  Alabama 
and  horth  Florida  is  quite  similar  to  the  Va.-N.C.  area  in  that  peanuts 
are  being  planted  more  often  in  the  rotation  than  appears  feasible.  Alabama 
and  Florida  could  increase  the  acreage  picked  and  threshed  by  reducing 
acreage  hogged  .off . 

New  States.  -    Both  the  total  acreage  of  peanuts  for  all  purposes'  and  the 
acreage  picked  and  threshed  declined  considerably  in  all  of  the  new 
producing  States  in  1944  compared  with  1943.      Difficulties  were  encountered 
in  both  1942  and  in  1943  in  harvesting  and  marketing  peanuts.    In  general, 
the  acreages  per  farm  are  small  and  harvesting  is  costly.    The  suggested 
goals  for  these  States  are  essentially  the  sam.e  as  the  indicated  acreage 
of  1944. 

Oklahoma-Texas ,  -  The  acreage  planted  to  peanuts  in  these  States  in  1942 
was  2g  times  the  acreage  planted  in  1941.    Favorable  weather  and  relatively 
iiigh  yields  prevailed  in  1942.    In  1943  the  acreage  was  increased  consider- 
ab^  •ver  the  1942  acreage;  in  Oklahoma,  it  was  nearly  doubled.  '  Peanuts 
were  planted  in  drier  areas,  perhaps,  than  they  should  have  been.    As  a 
result  of  the  drought  and  consequent  low  yields,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
'acreage  vras  not  picked  and  threshed.    Largely  because  of  this  situation, 
the  acreage  planted  to  peanuts  was  reduced  materially  in  1944  compared 
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with  1943.    Most  of  the  1944  acreage  probably  was  planted  by  experienced 
grov/ers  and  on  land  better  adapted  to  peanuts.    The  y-eather  also  was 
more  favorable.    The'  indicated  acreage  to  be  picked  and  threshed  in 
1944  is  slightly  higher  than  in  1943  in  Oklahoma,  but  about  15  percent 
less  in  Texas.    The  old  established  areas  of  these  States;  namely, 
the  Cross  Timbers  and  Rio  Grande  Plains  areas^  of  Texas  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  Bryan-Choctew  Counties  area  of  Oklahoma,  are  about  up  to 
capacity  from  the  standpoint  of  suitable  land.    Some  slight  decrease 
in  1945  acreage  is  suggested. 

Problems  and  Recommendations 

Labor  shortage  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  a  problem  in  attaining  the 
peanut  acreage  goal.    Farmers  will  need  assistance,  especially  in  ob- 
taining harvesting  labor.    Tith  the  slightly  reduced  goals,  the  lack 
of  labor  should  not  prove  a  severe  deterrent  in  achieving  the  acreage 
goal  for  peanuts. 

The  increased  acreage  of  peanuts  during  the  last  three  years  has  been 
accomplished  by  a  strong  appeal  to  farm.ors  to  help  offset  greatly 
decreased  imports  and  increased  wartime  requirements  for  fats  and  oils. 
More  oil  may  be  produced  per  hour  of  man  labor  in  the  production  of 
peanuts  than  in  the  production  of  cotton,  and  peanut  prices  compare 
favorably  with  cotton  prices  in  many  areas.    However,  nhen  peanuts  are 
harvested  for  nuts  they  deplete  soil  fertility  more  rapidly  than  cotton 
and  other  competing  crops.    Many  farmers  have  been  gromng  peanuts  on 
the  same  acreage  for  two  or  three  years  in  order  to  reach  their  goal. 

It  is  suggested  that  efforts  in  1945  be  centered  v\here  production 
sran  be  sufficiently  concentrated  to  afford  an  efficient  marketing 
set-up.    It'  is  also  suggested  that  individual  farmers  be  encouraged  to  ■ 
plant  sufficient  acreage  in  these  areas  to  keep  down  picking  costs  rather 
than  recommend  that  all  farmers  plant  a  small  acreage  of  peanuts.'  Since 
the  harvesting  of  peanuts  for  nuts  be  more  profitable  than  peanuts 
hogged  off,  farmers  should  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  peanuts  better 
and  to  harvest  more  of  the  crop  for  nuts. 
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PEANUTS,  PICICiD  AND  THP-ESHISD:    Suggested  State  Goals  for  1945 


[Suggested  1945  Goal: 

Acreage 

: Percentage 'Acreage  ■ 

State 

:  (Thousands) 

• 

(Thousands) 

:      Goal  is  of 

: Production: 

:  1937- 

■  • 

:  1944 

:  1937- 

•  • 

•  • 

1944 

I  (Pounds)  : 

Acres 

:  41 

:  1943 

:  Indie. 

:  41 

:  1943  : 

Indie 

Va. 

:  172/500 

150 

145 

160 

158 

103 

94 

95 

N.C. 

:  334,875 

285 

241 

302 

293 

118 

94 

97' 

Tenn. 

:  8,400 

12 

7 

21 

14 

171 

57 

86 

E.C . 

s  515,775 

447 

393 

483 

465 

114 

93 

96 

S.C . 

:  21,000 

35 

17 

68 

54 

206 

.  .51 

65^.. 

Ga. 

:  756,000 

1,080 

624 

1,078 

1,121 

L73 

100 

96 

Fla. 

:  75,000 

120 

82 

114 

128 

146 

105 

94 

Ala. 

:  367,500 

■525 

296 

574 

540  . 

177 

91  ■ 

■  9,7 

Miss. 

:  11,875 

25 

27 

41' 

27 

93 

61 

93 

Ark. 

:  8,000 

20 

19 

41 

23 

105 

49 

87 

La. 

:  4,800 

12 

10 

27 

14 

120 

44 

■  86 

Okla. 

:  119,425 

281 

59 

275 

292 

476 

102 

96 

Tex. 

:  320,875 

755 

291 

906 

770 

259 

83 

98 

Soutn..  ! 

:1, 684, 475 

2,853 

.1,425 

3,124 

2,969 

200 

91 

96 

U  .    O  , 

: 2, 200, 250 

3,300 

1,818 

3,607 

3,434 

182 

91 

96 

i  tl<H.i\'U  iO  _ 

,  Grown  Alone  for  All  Purposes:  Suggested 

State  Goals  for  1945 

Suggested 

: Acreage  (Thous 

ands )  : 

%  Acreage  Goal 

is  of 

state 

1945  Goal 

• 

(Thousands) 

:  1937- 

1944  : 

1937- : 

1944 

Acres 

:  41 

:  1943  : 

Indie. : 

41    :  1943  :  Indie. 

Va., 

!          152:,  . 

.149 

163 

160 

102 

93 

95 

AT  r» 

N .  0 .  , . 

:       300'  .. 

255 

325 

309 

118 

92 

97 

Tenn.  : 

.'  ,     ■  13; 

■.7 

■  23 

15 

186 

57 

87 

E.C. 

,  411 

511 

484 

113 

91 

96 

S.C.  : 

23 

95 

60 

217 

53 

83 

Ga, 

:  1,270 

748 

1,348' 

1,321 

170 

94 

96 

Fla.  : 

:  250 

177 

272 

256 

141 

92 

98 

Ala, 

:  700 

442 

820 

738 

158 

85 

95 

Miss , 

:  40 

35 

77 

42 

114 

52 

95 

Ark, 

:  50 

49 

109 

54 

102 

46 

93 

La. 

:  30 

32 

64 

32 

94 

47 

94 

Okla. 

:  325 

74 

612 

337 

439 

53 

96 

Tex. 

:  820 

370 

1,174 

845 

222 

70 

97 

South. 

:  3,535 

1,950 

4,571 

3,685 

181 

77 

96 

U.  S. 

:  4,000 

2,361 

5,082 

4,169 

169 

79 

96 
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FLAXSEED 

To  meet  the  U.  S.  requirements  of  '775  million  pounds  ©f  linseed  oil  for 
194.5-4.6,  it  is  estimated  that  around  36.6  million  bushels  of  flaxseed 
would  be  required  from  domestic  production  and  6.5  million  bushels  from 
imports.    A  domestic  production  of  36.6  million  bushels  would  allow 
33»9  million  bushels  f*r  crushing  and  2.7  million  bushels  for  seed  the 
following  year  (see  Table  I).  Tlie  iraport  situation  is  hir'-hly  uncertain, 

The  estimated  production  of  36.6  million  bushels  needed  in  194-5,  while 
larger  than  the  expected  1944-  production,  would  be  only  about  70  percent 
of  the  194-3  production  and  4--. 5  million  bushels  less  than  the  production 
in  I942.    It  would,  however,  be  more  than  three  times  the  average  annual 
production  of  tlie  1930 's  and  80  percent  greater  than  the  1925-29  average 
production. 


Table  I  -  Production,  net  imports  and  crushings  of  flaxseed 
and  production  of  linseed  3il,  U.  S.  1920-4-5 


Flaxseed 

Yield  of 

:  Domestic 

production 

Lin- 

oil per 

Year  be- 

Total less 

Change  . 

: Total 

seed 

bushel 

ginning 

:  Total 

estimated 

:•  Net  : 

in  ' 

: crush-  . 

:  .  oil 

of  ' 

July 

seed  re-. 

imports : 

balance 

:  ings 

:  pro- 

flaxseed 

.quirements 

1/  ^ 

:  duced 

:  crushed 

:iai.  bu. 

■  LCLl".  bu. 

Mil.bu. : 

Mil.  bu. 

:l']il.bu. 

: Mil.bu. 

Lb. 

Average 

1920-24 

15.5 

14.3 

17.6 

+  0.5 

31.4 

589 

18.8 

1925-29 

20.2 

18. 5 

21.0 

+  0.1 

39.4 

731 

18.6 

1930-34 

•  11.5 

10.2 

12.2 

22.4 

418 

18.7 

1935-39 

:  U,0 

9.8 

18.3 

-■  0.4 

■  27.7 

536 

19.4 

Annual 

1940  : 

"•30.9  • 

28.5 

11.2. 

-  3.1 

36.6 

707, 

19.3 

1941  " 

•  32.3 

29*2 

+  1.2 

51.2 

988 

19.3 

1942 

:  41.1 

37.2^ 

-  0.8 

44.3 

849 

19.2 

1943 

:  52.0 

49.3 

+  11.7 

54.6 

1,04.7 

19.2 

1944  2/ 

:  25.9 

23.2 

8.0 

-  11.7 

42.9 

824 

19.2 

1045  3/ 

36.6 

33.9  , 

6.5 

40.4 

775 

19.2 

17  ^Residual  balancing  item,  presumably  reflects  changes  in  stocks, 
^/  Forecast. 

3/  .  Estimated  requirements  ■    ■  ■ 


Suggested  1945  Production- Go-al  ■ 

The  suggested  1945  flaxseed  goal  is  5,000,000  acres.     This  is  .o'fe  percent 
greater  than  the  1944  indicated  acreage  but  only  79  percent  of  the  large 
1943  acreage,  106  percent  of  the  1942  acreage  and  127  percent  of  the 
1945  wartim.e  capacity  estimate. 


FLA^vSEED:  Acreage,  yield,  and  production,  U.  S. 
 1937-44,  and  suggested  goal  1945  


• 

Yield  per 

« 

Period  and  year 

Planted  acreage: 

planted  acre 

•  Production 

1,000  acrr;s 

Bushels 

1,000  bushels 

Average 

1937-41 

2,307 

8.0 

19,576 

Annual 

1940 

'  3,364 

9.2 

30,888 

1941 

3,470 

9.3 

32,285 

1942 

:  4,715 

8.8 

41,053 

1943 

:        6, 320 

8.2 

52, COS 

1944  -  Indicated 

3,285 

7.7 

25,213 

1945  -  Suggested  goal 

5,000 

7.3 

36,622 
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The  probable  jd-cld  for  1945?  7.3  bushels  per  acre,  may  appear  conservative 
compared  with  recent  experience.    However,  a  large  proportion  of  the  pro- 
posed flaxseed  acreage. is  in  relatively  high  risk  areas  where  recent  years 
have ^be en  favorable  for  crop  production.    The  estimated  yield  factor  for 
North  Dakota,  in  particular,  is  considerably  lower  -than  the  yield  indicated 
for  1944.  '    .  .  .  , 

Attainment  of  the  Goal 

The  large  1942  and  1943  acreage  was  planted  in  response  to  a  number  of  favor- 
able factors,    ¥he  more  important  ones  were:     (1)  the  strong  patriotic  appeal 
made  to.  farmers.,.  (2)  relatively  favorable  econemic  incentives  in  relation  to 
competing  crops,  and  (3)  land  relatively  free  from  weeds.    By  1944  the 
situation  had  changed.    M^ch  of  the  land  was  vceedy  and  flax  is  a  poor  weed 
fighter. 

The  situation  in  1945  is  different  than  it  was  in  1944.    The  demand  for 
wheat_  and  feed  crops  in  1945  has  eased  somewhat,  particularly  in  some  prin- 
cipal flaxsee.d  producing  areas.     There  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  strong  demand 
for  linseed,  oil  in.  1946  for  delayed  building  maintenance  during  the  war, 
new  buildings,  and  for  new  civilian  goods. 

There  will  be  need  for  a  vigorous  educational  campaign  so  that  farmers  will 
thoroughly  understand  the  needs  far  flaxseed,  the  kinds  of  land  where  good 
yields  can  be  obtained,  the  most  desirable  varieties,  price  support  pro- 
visions, and,  finally,  the  necessity  of  achieving  the  1945  flaxseed  produc- 
tion goal.  ^  .  •     ■       '  " 

FLAXSEED:     Suggested  State  Goals  for  1945 


Suggested  1945  Goal 

Acreage 

: Percent 

Acreage 

Goal 

(Thousands) 

:  (Thousands) 

:             is  of 

State 

:  Pro duct ion: 

Acres 

:     1937-  ; 

:  1944 

:  1937-.! 

:1:944 

(Bushels) • 

:      41  : 

1943 

: Indie . 

:     41  : 

•  1943 

: Indie . 

111. 

:  24 

2 

18  1/ 

■  9 

3 

11 

22 

67 

Mich. 

45 

5 

8 

-  5 

5 

62 

100 

100 

Yfis. 

110 

10 

•  8 

■13 

6 

125 

77  ■ 

167 

Minn. 

Iowa 

MO.  : 

•  13,950 
1,500 
120 

1,550 
150 
20 

1,053 

128 

;'5  "  " 

1,758 

.  354 
20 

984 
124 
•  15 

147 
117 

400 

88 
42 
100 

158 
121 
133 

S,  Dak.  - 

3,500 

500 

171 

630 

321 

292 

■  79 

156 

Nebr . 

15 

2 

2 

12 

■  2 

100 

17 

100 

N.  C.  ' 

19,264 

2,239 

1,393 

2,801 

1,460 

161 

80 

153 

Okla. 

360 

60 

10 

60 

54 

600 

100 

111 

Tex. 

216 

36 

33  2/ 

38 

36 

109 

95 

100 

South 

576 

96 

43 

98 

90 

223 

98 

107 

N.  Dak. 
Kans. 
Mont . 

•  9,900 
1,625 
1,845 

1,800 
250 
410 

564 
107 
91 

2,168 

311 
597 

1,106 
165 
269 

319 
234 
451 

83 
80 

69 

163 
152 
152 

Idaho 

8.5 

1 

6 

2 

1 

17 

50 

100 

Yifyo . 
Ariz. 

4 

:  400 

1 
20 

11  2/ 

4 
23 

1 
20 

182 

25 
87 

100 
100 

Yfesh, 

:  10 

1 

6  ~ 

1 

1 

17 

100 

100 

Ore. 

20 

2 

4 

5 

2 

50 

40 

100 

Calif. 

:  2,970 

180 

111 

310 

170 

162 

58 

106 

West.  ' 

16,782.5  . 

2,665 

900 

3,421 

1,735 

296 

78 

154 

u.  s. 


36,622.5    5,000       2,307  3/    6,320    3,285  217        19  152 


1/  I94O-4I  average, 
2/  1939-41  average. 

3/  The  sum  of  the  State  averages  does  not  equal  the  U.  S,  total  because  of 
the  inclusion  of  short-time  averages. 
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I.  Requirements 

Upland  .  , 

Requirements  for  upland  cotton  in  1945-4-6  are  estimated  at  approximately 

II,  900,000  running  bales  of  vrhich  8,900,000  (assming  total  consumption 
including  American-Egyptian  and  foreign  cotton  of  9,000,000  bales)  are 
expected  to  be  consumed  by  domestic  mills  and  3,000,000  bales  exported. 
The  carry-over  on  August  1,  1944,  is  estimated  at  10,559,000. bales.  The 
1Q44  crop  is  estimated  at  11,558,000  bales  and  the  1944-45  disappearance 
at  11,140,000  (9,140,000  domestic  consumption  and  2,000,000  exports). 
This  would  leave  a  carry-over  of  10,977,000  bales  of  upland  cotton  on 
'August  1,  1945.  . 

While  there  have  been  increasing  substitutions  of  lower  qualities  for  higher 
to  meet  domestic  requirements  and  exports,  the  supply  of  low  grade,  short 
staple  cotton  is  still  disproportionately  large.   ,The  estimated  disappearance 
of  Strict  Middling  and  higher  grade  cotton  has  decreased  from  2,700,000 
bales  in  1939 ^ to  about  1,300,000  in  1943-44  largely  as  a  result  of  decreased 
production  of 'high  grade  cotton.    Much  larger  quantities  of  the  higher 
grades  would  be  consumed. if  the  cotton  were  available  but  premiums  for 
Strict  Middling  15/l6"  .cot-^on  averaged  only  28  points  on  Middling  15/l6" 
in  1943-44  or  about  the  same  as  in  1939-40.    Discounts  for  grades  below 
Middling,  however,  have  widened  from  54  points  in  1939-40  to  128  in  1943-44 
for  Strict  Low  Middling  and  from  120  to  367  for  Low  Middling.  Although 
Middling  can  be  used  in  place  of  Strict  Middling,  Strict  Low  Middling  in 
place  of  Middling,  etc.,  such  substitutions  tend  to  reduce  output  per  man 
and  per  machine  and  doubtless  account  for  some  of  the  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  cotton  goods  that  has  taken  place  during  the  war  period. 
Moreover,  the  export  demand  for  American  cotton  now  seems  likely  to  be  for 
higher  grades  than  the  bulk  of  these  in  the  1944  carry-over. 

Disappearance  of  short  staples  is  small  in  relation  to  supplies  and  the 
proportion  of  lower  grades  in  supplies  is  much  larger'in  the  short  staples 
than  in  the  medium  and  longer  staples. 

Total  domestic  consumption  of  upland  cotton  in  1944-45  is  expected  to 
approximate  9,140,000  bales  and  for  1945-46,  about  8,900,000.    If  the  war 
in  Europe  ends  in  1944  or  early  in  1945,  there  probably  will  be  consider- 
able curtailment  in  purchases  of  cotton  textiles  for  military  use.    If  this 
curtailment  should  be  as  great  as  50  percent,  or  the  equivalent  of  approx- 
imately 2,000,000  bales,  with  the  end  of  the  European  phase  of  the  war,  it 
now  seems  likely  that  a  substantial  part  or  all  of  this  decrease  would  be 
offset  by  (l)  increased  purchases  for  civilian  use  and  (2)  increased  exports 
of  cotton  goods.     If  the  European  phase  of  the  war  continues,  say  into  the 
winter  of  1945-46,  it  seems  likely  that  the  mill  labor  situation  will 
continue  tight  and  that  some  further  decrease  ?/ill  take  place  in  mill  con- 
sumption in  1944-^5  and  in  1945-46. 

Exports  of  upland  cotton  in  1944-45  are  estimated  at  2,000,000  bales  and  at 
3,000,000  in  1945-46.    Assiuning  the  end  of  hostilities  in  Europe  within  the 
next  few  months,  the  following  factors  will  largely  determine  exports  'in 
1945-46:  (1)  needs  for  cotton  goods  in  liberated  countries  of  Europe;  (2) 
extent  of  destruction  of  manufacturing  equipment  in  liberated  areas;  (3) 
availability  of  ocean  shipping;  (4)  available  exchange,  relief  credits,  or 
Lend-Lease  funds  for  acquiring  cotton;  (5)  supply  of  foreign  growths 
available;  (6)  supply  of  synthetic  fibers  suitable  as  substitutes  for 
cotton;  and  (7)  prices  at  which  American  cotton  will  be  available  for  sale. 
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There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  need  for  cotton  goods  in  European  countries  de- 
spite the  increased  in  European  rayon  production  from  the  approximate  equiv- 
alent of  2,500,000  bales  of  cotton  in  1939  to  possibly  4,500,000  in  1943.  The 
consumption  of  all  cotton  in  Europe,  includir;!?^--  the  United  Kingdom  and  exclud- 
ing Russia,  averaged  about  8,239,000  bales  during  the  5-year  period  1934-38  i 
against  7,,  181,000  in  1939-40,    .Cons iJHipt ion.  in  this  area  is  estimated  roughly 
at  2,000,000  to  2,500,000  baleS;  in 'both  1942-43  and  1943-44,     Cotton  textile 
plants  in  the  United  Kingdom  hkye  suffered  only  minor  damage,  ' The  extent  of 
damage  on  the  Continent  is  largely  unknown, 

While  but  little  information  is  available,  the  oqean  shipping  situation  is 
expected  to  remain  comparatively  tight  so  long  as  the  Pacific  phase  of  the 
war  continue^. 

Plans  are  being  formulated  by  Government  agencies  for  exporting  cotton  to 
liberated  areas  but,  as  yet,  no.  specific,  requirements  have  been  determined. 
Prospective  exports  under  Lend-Lease  are  for  less  than  250,000  bales  in 
1945-46  compared  mth  about  650,000  bales  in  19.44-45, 

The  indicated  carry-over  of  competing  foreign  growths > is  now  (August  1944) 
the  largest  on  record,  i.e.,  between  14,000,000  and  15,000,000  bales.  This 
compares  with  a  19-34-38  average  of  slightly  over  7,000,000  bales,'.  Moreover, 
production  of  foreign  groATbhs  in  1943  is  estimated  at  14,750,000  bales  or 
only  about  1,500,000  bales  less  than  the  immediate  pre-war  average,'  World 
oonsijimption  of  foreign  cottons  is  estimated  at  12->600,000  bales  in.  1943-44 
compared  with  a  1934-38  average  of  more  than  16,000,000  bales,      ' , 

Prices  of  foreign  gro^'Arbhs  are  substantially  less  than  the  loan-supported 
prices  in  this  country.    There  are  some  indications,  however,  that  prices 
of  competitive  foreign  growths  may  increase  with  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties in  Europe.     The  Surplus  Property  Act  permits  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration to  sell  its  stocks  for  export  at  prices  competitive  vj-ith  other  grovrths. 

Although  there  are  many  uncertainties  about  future  exports  cf  American 
cotton,  the  estimates  of  approximately  2,000,000  bales  in  1944-45  and 
3,000,000  bales  in  1945-46  are  fairly  conservative.    These  estimates,  hovrever, 
would  be  quite  liberal,  especially  for  1945-46,  if  arrangements  had  not  been 
made  to  sell  ilmerican  cotton  abroad  at  prices  competitive  with  other  growths. 
If  arrangements  should  be  made  whereby  larger  e.xports  can  be  made, -the 'cotton 
will  be  available,  •    '  .  , 


ixmeri  can-Egyptian 

Consumption  of  American-Egyptian  (SxP)  ,  cotton- .is.,  estiniated  at  about  25,000 
bales  in  1945-46,     This  is  based  on  the  follqwn^ng,- considerations :     (l)  con- 
tinuation of  the  downward  trend  in  the  rate  of  Qqjg.surfiption  during  1943-44_^ 
when  the  total  was  about  44,000  bales  against  the.. record  high  of  nearly  ' 
50,000  in  1942-43;     (2)  the  drastic  redu.ction  in  production  from  nearly 
60,000  bales  in  1943-44  to  only  7,400  in  1944-45  and  prospects  of  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  available  supplies  in  the  current  season  and  in 
1945-46 J     (3)  that  production  in  1945-46  will  not  be  greatly  different  from 
that  for  1944-45 J     (4)  that  no  large  new  demand  for  SxP  will  materialize  in 
this  season  or  the  next;  and  (5)  that  abundant  supplies  of  imported  extra 
long  staple  cottons  will  be  available  at  prices  competitive  with  probable 
support  prices  for  domestic  producers. 
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2.   ^P;pdux?tion  Capacity >v 

The. prospective  demand  and  carry-over  situation  varies  considerably  for- 
the  various  qualities  of  cotton,     Ihe  quality  of  cotton  produced  varies  ' 
considerably  between  various  areas  of  production.    Furthermore,  produc-  . 
tion  possibilities  for  cotton  as  ivell  as  for  enterprises  that  compete 
with  cotton  for  the  use  of  agricultural  resources,  including  labor, 
are  different  in  different  parts  of  the  belt,    A  consideration  of  the 
production  situation  by  areas  is,  therefore,  essential  in  an  analyses 
of  the  cotton  production  picture  in  1945.    A  discussion'^of  the  produc- 
tion situation  by  broad  areas  follrws. 

Coastal  Plains  ■ 

The  Coastal  Plains  is  perhaps  the  most  important  area  in  i/vhich  peanuts 
compete  favorably  with  cotton  for  the  use  of  farm  resources.  Peanuts 
occupied  nearly  1  million  acres  more  land  in  this  area  in  1945  than  in 
1941,  whereas  the  cotton  acreage  was  nearly  400  thousand  acres  less.  The 
acreages  of  both  crops  v;ere  somewhat ,  less  in  1944  than  in  1943, 

Support  prices  in  effect  in  1944  and  average  weather  conditions  make  pea- 
nuts more  profitable  than  cotton  in  many  parts  of  the  Coastal  Plains,  It 
appears  that  vri-th  present  prices  (8  oen'bs  per  pound  for  peanuts,  $15  per 

ton  for  peanut  hay,  20  cents  per  pound  for  lint  and  !*'-i55  per  ton  f6r  cotton- 
seed), net  incomes  per  acre  from  cotton  and  peanuts  are  about  the  same 
v;hen  peanut  yields  are  2-1/2  to  2-2/3  the  yields  of  lint.     The  estimated 
5-year  (1937-41)  average  per  acre  yields  in  the  Virginia-Carolina  area 
are  1,234  pounds  of  peanuts  and  296  pounds  of  cotton  ^  a 'ratio  of  4.2  to 
1,    In  the  Georgia-Florida-Alabama  area,  average  per  acre  yields  are  730 
pounds  of  peanuts  and  225  pounds  of  cotton  -  a  ratio  of  3,5  to  1,  Further- 
more, peanut  production  requires  less  labor  per  acre  than  cotton, 

Tbbacco  production  has  been  very  profitable  during  the  war  and  the  acreage 
may  increase  in  the  Coastal  Plains  in  1945. 

* 

A  further  reduction  in  cotton  acreage  in  this  area  seems  desirable  in  1945 
because  of  the  need  for  labor  to  produce  peanuts  and  tobacco  and  the  com- 
paratively low  quality  of  cotton  produced, 

piedmont 

The  trend  in  cotton  acreage  in  the  Piedmont  has  been  downward  since  1919. 
The  acreage  in  1943  ¥/as  considerably  less  than  ©ne-half  the  acreage  during 
World  liar  I,    During  the  last  5  years  the  acreage  has  been  fairly  stable. 
Except  for  tobacco,  in  the  few  sections  v/here  grown,  cash  crop  alternatives 
to  cftton  are  rather  limited  and,  in  general,  can  not  compete  favorably 
on  a  net  income  basis  with  cotton,  although  average  returns  from  cot ten 
are  not  high.    There  are  evidences  of  recent  farm  abandonment  because  • 
of  good  off-farm  employment  opportunities.    Farmers,  particularly  those 
on  lov;-p reducing  farms,  should  be  encouraged  to  take  these  off-farm  jobs. 
Tb  the  extent  that  labor  is  available,  conservation  practices  should  be 
carried  out  on  this  land  where  feasible.    It  does  not  appear  desirable 
for  those  farmers  vfho  remain  to  reduce  the  cotton  acreage  per  worker  in 
1945. 

Eastern  Hill  Areas 

Ttie  hill  areas  of  ICssissippi,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee  have  maintained  about 
the  same  cotton  acreage  during  the  last  5  years.    During  the  last  10  years 
yields  have  increased  materially  due  in  part  to  a  greater  use  of  v;inter 
legumes  and  heavier  application  of  fertilizer.    Profitable  cash  crop 
alternatives  to  cotton  are  limited.    Much  of  the  land  is  in  family-sized 
farms  and  shortage  of  outside  labor  may  not  be  as  much  of  a  problem,  as  in 
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commercial  farming  areas,    mth  no  restrictions  on  acreage  some  increases 
may  occur:. in  1945  which  did  not  materialize,  in  1944  because  of  unfavorable 
weather  at  planting  time.    If  a  good  cqns^ervation  program  is  followed,  main- 
tenance of  about  tlie  ^ame- acreage  in  1945  as  in  1944  appears  to  be  justified, 

.  ■;  •  Delta        ■   ■  ■       ^    .  .- .     'I    '  '  ■ 

For  many  years  cotton  has  had  a  decided  income  advantage,  over  other  crops  in 
the  Delta.    Large  increases'  in  jt. elds  In  recent  years  ha-^^  tended  to  increase 
this  advantage.    The  average  estimated  1938-42  yields  per' acre  were  about  75 
percent  greater  than  average  yields  during  the  1928-3.2  period.    Cotton  produc- 
tion is  highly  commercialj  therefore,  the  amoimt  of  -available  labor  and  wage 
rates  is  a  very  important  consideration.'.  The  I^a.bdr  situation ,  at  present,  is 
reported  to  be  "tight;','  -  No  major  change  has- opcu.rred  in  the  acreage  planted 
annually  to  cotton  since  1937.    The  estimated  a crea^fe  planted  in  1944,  which 
perhaps  would  have  been  somCT*at  larger  mth  a  more  favorable  planting  season 
is  slightly  larger,  than  the  1943  acreage.  .      '  — 

During  years  when  AAA  allotments  were  in  effect,  farmers  in  the  Delta  plarvted 
very  close  to  their  full  allotments.    ITithout  allotments,  with  a  favorable 
planting  season  and  Tdth  an  easing  of  the  labor  situation,  the  acreage -plant- 
ed to  cotton  in  1945  probably  will  increase  comtjared  luth  the  acreage  planted 
in  1944,  ■ 

Oats  and  soybeans  represent  the  two  best  alternatives  to  cottony  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  strong  enough  competitors  to  prevent  some'  increase  in 
c«tton  acreage  if  the  labor  supply  appears  to  be  greater  than  in  1944,  even 
if  present-  or  slightly  higher  -vyages  prevail.  '  ■; 

As  the  carry-over  of  cotta»n  of  the  character  .'and  staple  length  produced  in 
the  Delta  is  not  large,  some  increase  in  the  acreage  of  cotton  in  1945  on 
farms  and  plantations- -having  sufficifait  labor  appears  to  be  justified, 

"  .  ^'      .     ' '  .  Western  Hilly.  -.      '  "  '     '  ' 

The  trend  in  cotton  abtpage  in*  the  ''Tes tern  Hilly  area,  comprised  of  the 
hill  and  mountain  areas'.' of '  Arkansas,  the, North  Louisiana  uplands,  '  the 
east  Texas  Sandy  Land  area,  and  eastern  Oklahoma,,  has  been  downward  for 
several  years.     This  trend  has  continued  during  the  ivar  and' the  estimated 
acreage  devoted  to  cotton  was  considerably  less  in  1944  than  in  1941.  . 

The  acreage  devoted  to  peanut  production  in  1943  was  much  larger  than  in 
previous  years.    Largely,  because  of  a  drought  in  the  ares,  however,  peanut 
production  proved  to  be  a  disappointment 'and- as  a  result  the  acreage 
planted  to  peanuts  in  1944  was  much  lovfer  than  in  1943,    If  the  farmers 
obtain  satisfactory  jdelds  in  1944 j,  they,  as  well  as  other  farmers,  may 
increase  the  acreage  devoted  to  psanut  production  in  1945.    This  would 
appear  desirable  in  areas  where  harvesting  and  marketing  -facilities  are 
adequate.- 

Considerable  farm  abandonment  has  occurred  during,  v/ar  years  as  a  result 
of  profitable  off- farm  em.ployment  opportunities  which  may 'result  in 
further  reduction  in  cotton  acreage.    This  presents  an  opportunity  for 
the  farmers  -"."^ho  remain  to  extensify  their  farming  operations,    A  con- 
tinuation, in  1945,  ©f  the  downward  trend  in  cotton  acreage  appears 
desirable. 
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Black  'Taxy  Prairies  -  Coastal  Praj^ries 

Black."'"faxy  Prairies 

Cotton  acreage  trends  in  the  Blackland  area  of  Texas  have  been  doivnward-: 
since  1925.    Even  since  the  advent  of  the  Agricultural  adjustment  programs 
the  trend  has  continued.    Cotton  jdelds  have  increased  less  irl'  the  Black- 
land  than  in  any  major  producing  area,  beirig  only  about  12  percent  higher 
during -the  5-year  period  1958-42  than  during '19&0-32 . 

The  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  crop  and  pasture  has  been 
increasing,  particularly  on  the  shallov/  soil  phase  of  the  more  rolling 
land,  and  livestock  numbers  have  also  increased.    On  more  level  lands, 
cotton  yields  .are  higher  and  cotton  has  a  greater  advantage.  Encourage- 
ment of  the  trend  toward  livestock,  and  a  further  decrease  in  cotton 
acreage,  particularly  on  the  shallow  soils  and  the  more  rolling  land, 
appear s^  desirable. 

Coastal  Prairies  .  , ' 

Cotton  is  an  important  cash  crop  in  parts  of  the  Gulf  Coastal  Prairies  •£ 
of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  on  tho  iTOll-drained  clay  and, alluvial  soils 
it  has  an  incone  advantage  over  other  crops.    Although  cotton  does  not 
compete  with  rice  for  the  use  of  land,  there  is  competition  between  these 
crcps  for  labor.    Furthermore,  good  off-farm  employment  opportunities 
in  nearby  shipyards  and  industrial  plants  have  been  available.  In 
spite  of  this , competition  the  estimated  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in 
1944  is  only  slightly  less  than  in  1941.    'Tith  a  continuation-  of  present 
conditions,  the  cotton  acreage  probably  will  not  change  materially  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  1944  acreage  appears  feasible  for  1945. 

Cotton  production  in  the  Coi-pus  Christi  area,  another  Gulf  Coast  area, 
is  highly  mechanized  and  about  40  percent  of  the  cropland  of  the  area  is 
devoted  to  its  productiori.    During  the  war  the  acreage  of  vegetable  and 
of  grain  sorghum  has  increased  considerably,  and  v/ith  present  prices  of 
products  and  labor  costs  these  crops  compete  with  cotton  for 'the' iise  of 
land  and  labor.    If  the  present  cost  and  price  relationships  -  continue,  the 
acreage  of  these  crops  might  justifiably  increase -further  at  the. expense 
of  cotton  acreage.  •  , 

T/estern  Dry 

Cotton  production  in  the  plains  area  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  whith  account 
.for  most  of  the  production  in  the  y/estern:  dry  area  is  highly  mechanized. 
Only  a  small  amount  of  labor  is  used  for  chopping,  and  the  harvesting  is 
performed  by  itinerant  laborers.  '  'Tith  the  prices  that  existed"  for  several 
years  prior  to  Tforld  ''Var  II,  cotton  had  a  decided  income  advantage  *ver 
other  crops  in  the  cotton-nrodiicing  areas  of  the  Plains. 

During  recent  years  erect-headed,  loTr-grovdng,  heavier-ji.elding  varieties 
of  grain  sorghum  adapted  to  direct  combining  have  been  developed.  Grain 
sorghum  prices  have  j.ncreased  materially  during  the  vrar.    As ,  a  result  of 
these  developments  grain  sorghum  acreage  has  increased  materiall^r.  '"ith 
present  price  relationships  and  labor  situation,  grain  sorghum  offers  a 
good  alternative  to  cotton  in  m.any  parts  of  the  area.    It  apriears' that 
grain  sorghum  jdelding  15  bushels  per  acre  with  farm  prices  ofol.l5  per 
bushel  is  al>out  as  profitable  as  cotton  ;^n.C:lding  135  pounds  of  lint  per 
acre  with  18  cents  per  pound  for  lint  and  ^55  per  ton  for  cottonseed 
and  7rith  labor  for  snapping  at  .^Z  per  cvft.  seed  cotton,    Uoughly  rstimatec;. 
in66.mQS'-uridQr  these'  conditions  are  about  equ.al  v;hcn  grain  sorghum  yields, 
in  po-onds  per  acre,  are  6  to  8  times  ,the  lint  ^deld  of  cotton.     In  the 
Low  Plains  area  of  Texas,  average  yields  of  lint  and  grain  sorghum  give 
a  x-atio  of  1  to  5.6  and  in  the  High  Plains,  a  ratio  of  1  to  6.    Tlhen  grair 
sorghum  is  combined,  it  requires  much  less  labor  than  cotton,  especially 
hired  labor.    On  the  hea^ry  lands  in  the  cotton-producing  areas  of  the 
Plains  the  wheat  acreage  has  increased  and  under .  present  conditions  is 
safer  and  in  general  more  profitable. 
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If  a  larger  supply  of  labor  appears  likely  in  194-5,  at  present-  or  lower  wages, 
or  if  grain  sorghum  prices  are  reduced  relative  to  cotton  prices,  an  in- 
crease in  the  cotton  acreage  might  occur. 

Since  a  larger  part  of  the  cotton  in  this  area  is'  usually  low  in  grade  and 
short  in  staple,  and  since  feed  is  needed  more  than  cotton  of  this  quality, 
it  appears  desirable  to  increase  further  grain  sorghum  and  wheat  acreages 
at  the  expense  of  cotton  acreage.    Farmers  who  produce  cotton  in  1945 
should  be  encouraged  to  produce  better  quality  cotton  where  feasible. 

Western  Irrigated 

The  acreage  of  cotton  in  California  has  decreased  some  during  the  war,  but 
the  acreage  in  194-4  was  slightly  larger  than  in  1943.    With  present  prices, 
vegetables,  potatoes,  and  melons  compete  successfully  with  cotton  in  s-ome 
areas.    Hov/ever,  the  expansion  of  these  competitive  crops  has  about  reached 
the  limit.    Although  it  is  reported  that  net  returns  from  cotton  are  not 
high,  largely  because  of  high  labor  costs,  they  are  sufficiently  high  to 
prevent  the  use  of  the  land  and  water  for  most  crops  having  a  lower  gross 
return  per  acre. 

As  a  result  of  a  drastic  reduction  in  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of 
American -Egyptian  cotton  and  the  removal  of  AAA  allotments,  the  acreage  of 
upland  cotton  in  Arizona  in  1944  is  considerably  larger  than  in  1943,  With 
present  prices,  wage  rates  and  labor  supplies,  alfalfa  competes  fairly 
successfully  vrith  cotton  for  the  use  of  land  and  water.    The  situation  in 
New  Mexico  is  similar  to  that  in  Arizona, 

As  much  of  the  irrigated  cotton  has  a  limited  demand  from  domestic  mills 
and  -is  far  removed  from  manufacturing  centers  in  this  co\antry  a  decrease 
appears  desirable, 

3.  Suggested  Goal 

A  1945  goal  of  20,472,000  acres  is  suggested  on  the  basis  of  adjusted  v>far- 
time  cotton  production  capacity  and  requirements  for  needed  qualities  of 
cotton.    The  goal  for  1945  is  approximately  1,8  million  acres  below  1944 
and  the  same  as  the  1944  planted  acreage  goal. 

An  acreage  as  suggested  would  produce  about  10.2  million  bales  of  cotton. 
Such  a  prod'uction  would  be  1.7  million  bales  below  expected  disappearance 
but,  even  so,  the  domestic  carry-over  would  exceed  9  million  bales  on 
August  1,  1946.    The  proposed  poal  takes  into  account  the  production  of 
cottonseed  as  a  source  of  oil  and  meal  compared  i^'ith  production  from  com- 
peting' crops , 

Reduction  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  acreage  planted  in  1944  to  only  10 
percent  of  1943  acreage  provides  for  ample  carry-over  after  allowing  for 
expected  disappearance.    No  separate  goal  is  recom.Riended  for  American- 
Egyptian  cotton  in  1945, 

4.  Fertilizer 

The  outrook  for  the  supply  of  fertilizer  for  1944-45  is  for  slightly  less 
superphosphate  than  was  available  this  year  and  for  increased  supplies  of 
potash  and  slightly  smaller  supplies  of  nitrogen,    "^'he  supplies  of  mate-- 
rials  to  furnish  phosphate  and  potash  should  be  sufficient,  for  all  normal 
needs  of  cotton  in  1945.    There  should  also  be  sufficient  supplies  of 
mixed  fertilizer.    Many  farmers  using  ammonium  nitrate  on  cotton  in  1944 
v/ill  probably  need  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  in  1945  because  of  possible  Y/ar 
needs  of  ammonia.    In  order  to  assure  plenty  of  nitrogen  for  direct 
application  oh  cotton  in  1945,  it  will  be  necessary  to  import  something 
like  1,000,0C0  tons  of  Chilean  nitrate,  or  about  one-fourth  more  than  now 
planned  for  this  year. 
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5      Problems  and  Recomme,ndati.on& -f or  Qbtaining  Suggested  Goal 

.The  amount  of  available  labor- afid' wage,  rates  is  .perhaps  the  most  important 
factor-  that  will  affect  the. acreage  •planted  to  cotton  in  1945.    Assuming  that 
.  the:  farm- -labor  Situa't ion  in  the  spring  of  1945  is  about  the  same  as  1944  and 
that  cotton  producers  can  expect  about  the  same  relative  cash  returns  for 
alternative  crops  as  in  1944^  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  1945  should  about 
equal-  the  goal. 

If  the  European  war  is  terminated  in  time  for  additional  labor  to  be  made 
available  for  chopping  .and  picking  cotton,  and  'in  time  for  operators  to  take 
this  factor  into  account  in  planning  their  1945' production,  cotton  produc- 
tion would  likely  exceed  the  goal  by  a  moderate .amount.    Should  Luropean 
hostilities  be  terminated  before  the  beginning  of  the 'next  crop  season,,.  , 
there  would  still  remain  a  much  greater  demand  i;ps. food  and  'reed' crops  than 
there  exists  for  cotton;    In  the  event  prices  for  the  alternative  crops 
are  npt,  maintainfed  at  a  level  sufficiently  high  to  compete  v/ith  cotton  on  an 
income  basis,  the  1945  goal  is  likely  to  be  exceeded.    In  areas  where  feed 
and  food  grain  and  higher  yielding  oil  crops  offer  good  alternatives  to 
cotton,  some  further  shifting  of  cotton  acreage  to  these  crops  is  suggested. 
This  is  particularly  desirable  where  labor  is  likely  to  be  inadequate  for 
chopping  and  picking  cotton.    In  view  of  the  large  surplus  of  low  grade, 
short  staple  cotton,  efforts  to  encourage  farmers  to  produce  smaller  propor- 
tions of  these  qualities  should  be  continued. 

COTTON;    Suggested  State  Goals  for  1945 


:    1945  Goal  (000) 

:    Planted  Acreage  (OOO) 

:%  Acreage 

Goal 

is  of 

State 

rProduction: 

• 

:  (running  : 

Acres 

:  1937- 

:  1943 

:  1944 

:  1937-  : 

1943 

:1944 

:    bales)  : 

:  41 

:  Indie. 

:    41  : 

: Indie 

111. 

:  3 

4 

5 

3 

4 

80 

133 

100 

Mo. 

:  331 

350 

429 

375 

360 

82 

93 

97 

N.  C. 

:  334 

354 

434 

378 

364 

82. 

94 

97 

Va.  1 

20 

30 

42 

34 

31 

71 

88 

97 

N.  Car. 

i  554 

800 

880 

850 

800 

91 

94 

100 

Ky. 

t  15 

15 

18 

15 

16 

83 

100 

94 

Tenn. 

:  465 

675 

767 

723 

675 

88 

93 

100  . 

E.  C.  : 

1,054 

1.520 

1,707 

1,622 

1,522 

89 

94 

100 

S.  Car.  : 

665 

1,110 

1,344 

1,148 

1,110 

83 

97 

100 

Ga.  : 

677 

1,450 

2,115 

1,618 

1,390 

69 

90 

104 

Fla. 

12 

35 

81 

45 

36 

43 

78 

97 

Ala,  : 

735 

1,500 

2,142 

1,627 

1,475 

70 

92 

102 

Miss ,  : 

1,705 

2,550 

2,770 

2,515 

2,400 

92 

101 

106 

Ark.  ! 

1,141 

1,750 

2,283 

1,888 

1,760 

77 

93 

99 

La.  : 

500 

950 

1,228 

1,025 

930 

77 

93 

102 

Okla.  I 

496 

1,520 

1,938 

1,554 

1,600 

78 

98 

95 

Tex.  J 

2,297 

7,200 

9,560 

7.915 

7,325 

75 

91 

98 

South.  : 

j.8.065 

23 ,461 

19,335 

18,026 

77 

93 

100 

N.  Mex.  : 

j.O  L 

101 

117 

112 

liO 

86 

90 

92 

Ariz.  J 

330 

233 

204 

1-7 

63 

72 

100 

Calif.  J 

2  8  3 

405 

291 

303 

-\ 
/  ^ 

98 

94 

West,  : 

581 

533 

755 

607 

'":i6;j 

71 

88 

95 

U.  S.  : 

10.197 

20,472 

26.357 

21,942 

20,472 

78 

93 

100 
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COTTON  YIELDS  BY -AREAS,.  UNITED  STATES 


;  10-year 

:  5 -year  : 

5 -year 

:  Percentage 

1938-42 

Areas  j 

Average 

:  Average  : 

Average 

:  Average 

is  of 

.  1923-32 

:  1928-32  : 

1938-42 

:  1923-32  Av.: 

1928-32  Av. 

(Pounds  Lint)  : 

(Percent) 

ooasxax  irxaxris 

:  192 

185 

233 

:  121 

126 

Piedmont     '  : 

21A 

227 

283  ! 

132 

125 

Eastern  Hilly 

t  200 

212 

317 

:  158 

150 

Delta  i 

23.; 

239 

417  : 

178 

174 

Westera  Hilly 

:  156 

160 

227    .  : 

U6 

142 

Black  Waxy  Prairies  ; 

.  151 

161 

180 

:  119 

112 

Western  Dry 

:  U6 

uo 

181 

:  124 

129 

Irrigated 

:  332 

346 

524 

:  -153 

151 

United  States 

:  165.5 

170.4 

241.9 

!  146.2 

142.0 
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BROOMCORN 


Broomcorn  requirements  for  the  year  19/|.5-A6  are  estimated  at  53,500  tons. 
It  is  also  estimated  that'10,000  tons  of  broomcorn  will  be  the  normal 
carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  ma.rketing  year  which  is  July  31.    An  early 
termination  of  the  war  in  Europe  may  reduce  the  Army  requirements  to  some 
extent.    It  is  believed  the  civilian  requirements  .include  an  allowance  to 
replenish  the  present  low  stocks  of  brooms. 

The  following  table  -shoTrs  the  probable  disposition  of  broomcorn  supplies 
foi'  the  crop  year  1944-4-5  and  supplies  which  ¥/ould  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  during  1945-4-6,  including  a  10,000  ton  carry-over. 


1944.-45 
'  (Tons) 


1945-46 
(Tons) 


Supplies 


Carry-in 

Imports 

Crop 


Total 


750  1/ 
1,800 
62 , 600  2/ 
65,150 


11,650 

none 
'51,850  ij 
63,500 


Requirements 
Civilian 

Military  and  Wa,r  Services 
Exports 

Total 

Carrv-o\''er 


40,000 
10,000  3/ 

3,500 
53,500  • 

11,650 


40,000 
10,000 
3,500 
53,500 

■10,000- 


1/  liYFB  estimate  5OO  -  1,000  ' 
2/  October  1,  1944,  Crop  Estimate 
^  Includes  industrial  requirements 

LJ  1945  production  needed  to  meet  v^/PB  estimated  recuirements, 
including  10,000  carr3^-over 

fshile  the  above  daba  indicate  -a  production  requirement  for  1945  of  51,850 
tons,  a  1945  acreage  goal  which,  on  the  basis  of  normal  yields,  would  givt 
this  production  is  not  recomrnended .    Reasons  for  this  conclusion  f cllo// : . 

1.    It  is  understood  that  the  above  requirements  \7ere  obtained 
by  ^ivPB  largely  fx-om  the  manufacturers  of  brooms  and,  there- 
fore, they  are  probably  on  the  liberal  side. 


2.  It  appears  probable  that  military  .and  industrial  require- 
ments will  be  reduced  to  some  extent  if  the  war  in  Europe 
should  end  before  the  harvest  of  the  1945  crop. 


3.  The  Indus tiy,  because  of  labor  shortage  and  other  limita- 
tions, may  not  be  able  to  manufacture  into  brooms  the 
large  1944  crop  before  August  1,  1945,  which  Yrou2.d  mean 

a  larger  carry-ovcr  on  August  1  than  the  indicated  11,650 
tons . 

4.  Probably  no  serious  difficulty  would  be -encoLintered  if  the 
carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  1945-46  mark.^ting  season  should 
fall  substantially  belov;  the  10,000  tons,  as  indicated  by 
the  situation  as  of  August  1,  1944- ,  whc^n  the  carry-over 

was  from  500  to  1,000  tons. 
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1945  Acreage  Qoal  Recomraendations 

In  vlevr  of  the  above,  a  1945  acreage  goal  for  broomcorn  approximately  the 
same  as  the  acreage  planted  in  1944. is.  recommended.    The  following  table 
shows  the  proposed  1945  acreage  by  States,  with  comparisons  .of  the  acreage 
in  previous  years:         .   ,  -    ;  .     -  •: 

BROOMCORN:  Suggested  State  Goals  for  1945 


:  Suggested  1945  Goal 

;  Acre 

age  (Th 

ou sands 

) :%  Acreage  Goal  is  of 

State  • 

1 Production 

.  Acres 

:1937- 

«  • 

1944 

:1937-  : 

:  1944 

:  (Tons) 

:  (Tho7isar! 

ds):  41 

:  ■  :i943: Indie.  . 

:  41  : 

1943: Indie.  ' 

111.  . 

.    3,614  . 

13 

33 

11 

13 

39 

118  100 

Okla. 

15,070':"; 

110 

•    ■  92- 

64 

108 

120 

172  102 

Tex. 

.  6,322 

45 

30 

18 

48 

150 

250  94 

Kans .  : 

1,9A4 

24 

34 

19 

22 

71 

126  109 

Colo.  . 

7,750 

100 

75 

94 

103 

133 

106  97 

N.  Mex.; 

8,697 

78 

65 

66 

IS 

120 

118  100 

U.  S.  . 

43,397  ■ 

370 

329 

272 

372 

112 

136  99 

The  proposed  1945 

acrer-.ge  gor 

1  of  370, 

000  acres,  dis 

tributed 

as  indicated 

above,  based  on  the  1937-41  average  State  yields  weighted  by  the  proposed 
acreage  distribution  for  1945  (235  lbs.)  would  give  a  total  production  of 
approximately  43.4  thousand  tons.     If  the  yield  should  equal  the  1937-44 
average  (257  lbs.),  the  production  v/ould  be  47,50.0  tons.    Assuming  that 
requirements  for  the  two  years  were  to  be  fulljr  met  and  the  1937-41  aver- 
age yield  v/ere  attained  on  the  370,000  acre  goal,  the  broomcorn  carry-over 
as  of  August  1,  1946,  would  be  1,650  tons.     If  the  higher  average  yield  of 
1937-44  were  attained,  the  carry-over  would  be  5,750  tons.    The  former  is 
about  equal  to  and  the  latter  substantially  larger  than  the  carry-over  as 
of  August  1,  194^t.    As  indicated  above,  the  lower  of  the  two  carry-over 
figures,  should  it  occui^,  likely  would  not  cause  serious  difficulty. 
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TOBACCO 


The  suggested  acreage  of  the  several  kinds  of  tobacco  in  relation  to  the 

July  1,  I9UU,  estimated  acreages  are:    Flue-cured,  IO3  percent;  Burley,  102 
percent;  Maryland,  125  percent;  Tire-cured,  125  percent;  Dark  Air-cured,  100 
percent;  Cigar  Filler,  II5  percent;  Cigar  Binder,  II5  .percent;  Cigar  Wrapper, 
100  percent. 

In  the  case  of  flue-cured  and  burley  tobacco,  the  I9U5  national  goals  are 
the  same  as  the  total  of  the  goals  approved  by  the  States  in  I9UU,  In 
distributing  these  goals  among  the  States,  the  19U^-  indicated  acreage  was 
used,  as  a  19^-5  goal  except  in:  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.     Goals  for  these 
two  States  are  above  the  I9UU  indicated  acreage  but  below  I9UU  goals.  These 
States  fell  below  their  I9UU  goals  while  all  other  major  prodiicing  States 
equaled  or  exceeded  their  goals.    In  the  case  of  cigar  filler  and  binder 
tobacco,  distributions  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  , obtaining  a  better 
balance  in  the  supply  of  these  typed. 

Requirements  and  Stocks 

Larger  acreages  for  most  types  of  tobacco  are  needed  in  I9U5  to  meet  I9U5-U6 
marketing  year  requirements.    During  most  of  the  war  period,  domestic 
consumption  and  exports  have  exceeded  production,  and  stocks  have  been' 
reduced  somewhat,    production  of  the  suggested  acres  is  important  because 
of  the  world  shortage  of  tobacco  and  because  larger  supplies  on  hand  of 
the  export  types  will  strengthen  i-merican  farmers V  position  in  future 
international  tobacco  trade.; 

The  supply  of  practically  all  types  of  tobacco  will  continue  to  be 
relatively  tight  beyond  the  harvesting  of  the  I9U5  crops.    It  is  only  in-,  ' 
the  case  of  flue«*cured,  burley  and  cigar  wrapper  tobacco  that  the  19''+^ 
crops  will  replace  estimated  disappearance  during  the  19^^-^5  marketing 
year. 

It  is  estimated  generally  that  usage  of  tobacco  by  domestic  factories 
will  continue  at  above  the  1943-U5+  level  throughout  19UU-.U5,  Some 
reduction  in  domestic,  usage  during  19^5-^^6  may  occur  if  requirements  by 
the  armed  forces  are  reduced.    It  ,is  estimated  that  exports  during  19^^^5 
will  be  larger  than  o.ccurred  during  19H3-UU  primarily  because  of  more 
liberated  countries  in  Europe  and  the  movement  abroad  of  foreign  owned 
tobacco  -  now" stored  in  the  United  States.    Also,  any  easing  of  the  shipping 
situation  as  well  as  the  desire  of  liberated  foreign  countries  to  obtain 
tobacco  to  replenish  diminished  or  exhausted  stocks  will  increase  exports 
during  the  next  year  or  two. 

The  larger  19^^  crop  of  flue-cured  tobacco  probably  will  exceed  estimated 
domestic  consvimption  and  exports  during  19U^U5  and  check  any  further 
reduction  in  carry-over  available  for  domestic  use.     The  larger  I9UU  burley 
crop  offsets  the  reduction  in  carry-over  on  October  1,  I5UU  and  probably  , 
will  result  in  some  increase  in  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  19^5-^6 
marketing  "yea;r. 

With  the  exception  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  and  cigar  vnrapper,  the  19^^ 
crops  of  all  other  kinds  of  tobacco  (excluding  burley  and  flue-cured)  are 
currently  estimated  to  be  less  than  disappearance  during  19^3-^^ 
estimated  requirements  for  19^-^5*     Stocks  of  these  kinds  of  tobacco  have 
been  reduced  substantially  during  the  war  period  and  unless  production  is 
increased,  the  supply  situation  will  be  further  reduced  a  year  hence  to 
levels  which  may  be  viewed  as  rather  tight  for  manufacturers. 

Acreage  Allotments 

Marketing  quota  acreage  allotments  for  flue-cured  and  burley  tobacco  will 
be  maintained  in  19^5       19^^  levels.    The  19^U  national  acreage  allotments 
for  flue-cured  and  burley  are  1,095»18U  and  588, 199 •  respectively. 
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TOBACCO 

:  Suggested  State  Goals  for  19^5 

Type  of 

19^5  Goal 

19^5  2/ 

Acreage 

Acreage 

goal 

TolDacco-,  St0,te 

Production- 

Acreage 

Wartime 

1937-41 

1944 

as  percent-  of 

and  Division 

-1/ 

Capacity 

19-3  7-41 

1944  ' 

(1000  Ihs) 

— 

(1000  acres) 

S'lue-cut*ed 

IO60O 

Virginia 

9^,095*1 

IO60O 

97.^ 

106.0 

10^9 

100 

North  Carolina 

6S3,56o.S 

69608 

722.9 

621  „  5 

6630O 

112 

105 

E.  Central 

777,655.9 

802,8 

828.9' 

•7I8.9 

769.0' 

112 

104 

-South  Carolina 

l0U,ii76,0 

".  108.0 

I2O0O 

104.8  ■ 

108.0 

103 

100 

Georgia 

8^,053-^2 

95.0 

•  99oO 

84.1  • 

95.0 

113- ■ 

100 

■^lorida 

i3,^65o7 

17.0 

17-0 

17.3  ■ 

•17.0^ 

-  9s  " 

100  ' 

Alaljama 

200  oO 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

100  ' 

"  lod  " 

South 

202,19^,9 

220,3. 

236.3 

206«5 

220.  3 

■107  ■ 

100. 

U.S.  . 

979.S50«S 

1,023.1 

l,065e2 

.    925.4-  : 

989.3 

'  111 

103 

Burley  (light) 

Ohio 

16,156.^ 

16.9 

lU.O 

•  13-7 

16,9 

123-  ' 

100 

Indiana 

12,20go9 

12.1 

12,6 

1O06 

12.1 

114 

100 

Missouri 

6,936.0 

6,8 

60O 

6,0 

6.8 

113' 

■■  100  ■ 

N.  Central 

35,301.3 

-  ^  35o8 

■  32.6 

•    30.3  - 

"35.S 

118 

100  • 

Virginia  • 

ll:^,0U0.0 

.  •  12;0 

12,0  . 

'..  IO08 

12*0 

111 

100  ■ 

West  Virginia 

2,996.U^ 

UoO 

3-3 

3.3 

100' 

100  ■• 

UTorth  Carolina 

•12,309.0 

-  lloO 

13.7- 

7.7 

•lloO  - 

143 

■  100 

Kentucky- 

32if,6Ug.o 

■  33U.O 

•  3^5oO 

279*0 

33^»o 

120' 

•    100  ' 

Tennessee 

S3,532.S 

83.2 

9^,2  • 

63«,7 

,73.0.. 

131  ' 

ii4  ■ 

E.  Central 

U37, 526.2 

i+1+3.5 

U68o9 

3b4o5 

i^33.3 

122 

102  ■ 

AlalDama 

81, U 

,1 

.1 

,2 

50 

100 

South 

81, U 

.1 

.1 

.2 

•  .1 

50 

100 

Kansas         '  ■ 

•  280,2 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.3 

75 

100 

West 

•  280»2 

.3 

•3 

•    ..  -;4 

, ,  .3 

■75 

100 

U.  Sc 

1+73, 189  a 

^79.7 

501.9 

--^395.4 

469.5 

121 

■  102' 

All  Other  Domestic 

ll4 

Massachusetts 

10,621oO 

6.5 

5.9 

6.0 

5o7 

108 

Connecticut  -t 

-■  25, 006 » 8 

18,2 

•  17.0 

16,8 

16.4 

108  ' 

111 

New  York 

1,088,8 

.8 

.8 

■  loO 

■^7 

80 

'114  ■ 

Pennsylvania 

51 ,8 25 06 

36,6 

30.0 

30o9 

33.6 

118 

■  109 

N.  East 

88,5^2.2 

62a 

53>7 

5^08 

56.4 

113 

■  110 

Ohio           ,  ,; 

lO,36Uo5 

■■  •9.5 

6,0 

l4.S 

64 

146 

Indiana 

179^^ 

.2 

.2 

.4- 

c2 

50 

.  100 - 

Wisconsin- 

33.20U.7 

22.3 

.  20.0' 

22. 7 

19»7 

-  ■  -93 

113'- 

Minnesota 

8UOo7 

.7 

loO 

.6 

■  .6 

117 

-  117- 

N.  Central 

Ul+,5S9«3. 

32.7 

27»2 

38.5 

27.0 

85 

JLcil 

Maryland 

35,26808 

46.9 

Ul.O 

38-.  2 

37.5 

123 

125 

Virginia 

18,122.0 

20. 5 

17.0 

24.1 

17.0 

S5 

121 

Kentucky 

55,-308,8 

59.6 

67.0  ■ 

■  79.2' 

'■53o6- 

75 

111 

Tennessee 

36,855.0 

39.0 

■3U.8 

•  52.8 

32a 

7^ 

122 

E.  Central 

■  1^5,55^.6 

r 166.0 

159.8 

■  194.9 

140.2 

85 

lis 

G-eorgia. 

677.6. 

.7 

.8 

-  1.1 

.7 

6'4 

100  ' 

Elorida 

2,510.0 

■  ■  2.5 

2.7 

3.5 

2.5 

100 

South 

3,187.$ 

3.2 

3o5 

4.6 

'-'70 

100 

U.S.. 

281,873.7 

26^.0 

244,2 

292.8 

226.8 

90 

116' 

TOTAL 

1.73^,913.6 

1,766.8 

1,811.3 

1.613.6  1,685. 6' 

110 

105 

ly    Based  on  1939-^3  acreage  yield.. 

2/    As  reported  i)y  State  Production  Adjustment  Committees. 
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NAVAL  STORES 


It  is  estimated,  that  the  production  during  the,.' 19i+4'^45,  season  mil  be 
260,000  barrels  of  turpentine  and  694,000  drums  of  rosin  and  that  consumption 
during  the  sarae  period  v.dll  be  300,000  barrels  of  the  former  and  994,000, 
drums,  of.  the  latter.    :Th.e  recoinmended  .goal  f  orol945-46  is- 350,000  barrels 
of  gum  turpentine  and  934,000  d^"ums  of  roaifi,.-  ■  ■  '  ■ 

In  addition  to  estimated  consumption  of  300,000  barrels  of  gum  turpentine 
and  994,000  drums  of ;  rosin -during  •1944-45  and,  375,000  barrels  of  turpentine 
and  994,000  drums"  of  rosin' during  1945-46,  100,000" barrels  of  turpentine  and 
400,000  drums  of  rosin  are  considered  as  a  normal  carrj^-over. 

The  estimates .  are .  in  the  .follovring  :  table:  : 

■  "  ■■•  '       X     Suggested  Gum  iTaval"  Stores  Goals  -  1945-46 


Turpentine  ( 50  .gal.bbls  . )  :.       Rosin  (drums-520#-'net ) 

,     Gum    :    Vjoo(^    :    Total  :  .      Gum      i    "food    :  Total 

Carr;i''-over  4-1-43 
Production  1943-44 

Avail  able-  •  Supply  -  

Consumption  1943-44  ,'- 
Garry-over  3-31-44^/'  J 
Est.  Prod. 1944-45  " 
Est.  Avail.  Supply 
Est.  Cons.  1944-45  : 
Est.  carry-over  : 

3-31-45  : 
Est.  prod.  1945-46  : 

(goals  suggested)  : 
Sst.AVail.  Supply  : 
Est, Cons,  1945-46  : 
Est . carry-over  : 

3-31-46  : 

.413,285      74,923    288,213  .1,059,837    224,392  1,284,229 
:  288,382    22,0,050    508,432       783,565    679,266  -1,462,831 

t  ~-501-,667 294,978  -796,645  ■  1,843,402    903,658  2,747,060 
,239,610    261,454    501,064    1,195,196    757,078  1,952,274 

■  ■26-2,^57 33 ,'524    295 , 581-    '  6-4-8-, 206    146 ,580    "  •  794, 786 
:  260,000    210,000    470,000 694,000  .;  670,000  1,364,000 

:  522,057    243,524-  765,581    1., 342, 206    8l6,5aO  2,158,786 
300,000    220,000    520,000       994,000  -  765,000  1,759,000 

.  222,057     23,524    245,581       346,206      51,580  399,786 

350,000    250,000    600,000       934,000    800,000  1,734,000 
572,057    273,524    845,581    1,282,206    851,580  2,133,786 
375,000    225,000    600,000       994,000    800,000  1,794,000 

197,057     48,524    245,581       288,206      51,580  339,786 

1/  Bureau  of  Agricultuiral  and  Industrial  Chemistry 


If  these  estim^ates  prove  correct  there  would  be  on  March  31,  1946,  nearly 
2- 1/2  tLmes  the  desired  carry-over  for  turpentine  and  about  60,000  drums  of 
rosin  belo-vr  the  normal  rosin  carry-over. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  among  leading  producers  that  despite  the  fact  that 
some  improvement  in  labor  and  material  supplies  is  expected  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  step  up  the  production  in  1945-46  to  m.ore  than  300,000  units 
(300,000  barrels  of  turoentine  and  800,000  drums  of  rosin).     This  would  reduce 
the  carry-over  on  March  31,  1946,  to  196,000  barrels  of  turpentine  and 
206,000  drums  of  rosin.     The  production  estim.ate  of  260,000  units  for  the 
current  year  is  based  upon  the  working  of  6,700  crops  at  an  average  yield 
of  approxi,mately  40  units  per  crop  compared  to  38  units  per  crop  in  1943-44. 
There  is  an  am.ple  supply  of  timber  for  a  much  increased  production  of  gum 
naval  stores  but  in  order  to  reach  the  goal  of  350,000  units  it  v/ill  be 
necessary  to  install  at  least  1,500  additional  crops  and  work  the  8,200 
crops  to  average  43  to  44  units  per  crop. 

During  the  current  year  producers  have  had  to  pay  at  least  three  times  as  much 
for  woods  vjorker' s  \^;ages  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  1942  season.    The  present 
prospect  is  that  these  \';age  levels  will  have  to  be  maintained  or  increased 
to  attain  the  goals.    Production  also  has  been  hampered  by  a  shortage  of 
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packages,  trucks,  and  other  equipment.    It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
producers  will  be  reluctant  to  expand  their  operations  unless  they  can 
be  assured  of  sufficient  labor  and  equipment  and  unless  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  prices  being  maintained  at  least  at  present  levels. 

Offsetting  the  prospect  of  not  being  able  to  meet  the  goal  of  934,000 
drums  of  gum  rosin,  it  is  possible  that  the  estimated  rosin  consumption 
(both  gum  and  vrood)  for  1945-46  may  be  125,000  drums  less  than  the 
1,794,000  shown  in  the  above  table,' 

.  GIJM  mVAL  STORES:.,.  Suggested  State  Goals  .for  1945 


Pe rcent 

State 

1943  : 

1944 

:        1945  : 

1945  Goal  is  of 

Indicated 

:        Goal  : 

1944 

Units  1/ 

Units  1^ 

Units  1/ 

Percent 

South  Carolina 

3,262 

2,400 

2,610 

109 

Georgia 

199,000 

179,000 

245,000 

137 

Florida 

65,445  • 

58-,  900 

78,534 

133 

Alabama " 

!   '  16,590 

14,403 

19,906 

138 

Mississippi ' 

3,528 

2,824 

3,528 

125 

Louisiana  * 

930 

900 

930 

103 

Total          .  ' 

288,755 

' 258,427 

350,508 

136 

l/   A  gum  naval  stores  unit  is 

50  gallons  c 

f  turpentine  and  2-2/3  dri:uiis 

of  rosin  (520  pounds  net  weight). 

r 


I  •  SUGAR  BEiiTS 

ii  ,  . 

In  estaDlisning  zhe  ±V4$  sugar  beeb  goal,  primary  consiucrd-tion  13  gxven  00 
the  requirement  and  supply  situation  for  the  crop  year  be'ginn.ing  October  1, 
194.5.    It  is  expected  that  the  supply/  situation  will  be. more  critical  during 
1945  than  in.  1946.    Although  194-5  goals  would  essentially  be  premised  on 
194.6  recuireinents  some  beet  sugar  produced  in  194-5  can  be  marketed  late 
that  year,  thus  easing  to  some  extent  the  anticipated  tight  situation  in  the 
fall  of:  1945. 

U.  S.  requirements  are . premised  upon  the  assumption  that  no  sugar  will  be 
used  for  industrial  alcohol  and  that  rationing  controls  will  be  continued 
throughout  the  period  at  approximately  current  levels.    During  the  year  ended 
Jxme  30, '1944: >  distribution  to  U.  S.  civilians  totaled  5,800,000  tons.  The 
requirements  of  the  United  Kingdom-  and  Canada  are  likewise  premised  upon  con- 
tinued control,  the  United  Kingdom  at  about  65  pounds  per  capita  per  year  as 
compared.7-,'ith  a  peacetime  level  of  100  pounds  and  Canada  at  about  80  pounds 
per  capita.    i?he  so-called  "relief"  item  to  some  extent  merely  represents  a 
claim  of  some  of  the  conquered  small  nations  of  Europe  to  their  customary 
sources  of.  supply  in  the-  Caribbean  area. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  ivorld  shortage*  will  be ,  overcome  until' the  far- 
Pacific  areas  -are  liberated  and  have  had  art  opportunity  to  rebuild' and  the 
European  beet  sugar ^ producing  industries  have  been  rehabilitated.    After  the 
last  war  it  required  several  years  for  production  in  Europe  to  reach  pre- 
v;ar  levels. 

The  estimates  01  supply  are  premised  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Philippines 
and  Java  will  not  b-.s  a  supply  factor  and  th-at  production  conditions  will  be 
normal  elsewhere*    Moreover,  it  is  assumed  that  the  production  of  Peru  a.nd 
Reunion  Y^ill  be  available  in  part  to  meet  requirements  even  though  much  of 
'■'._  the  Peruvian  production  is  now.  being  used  to,  meet  the  expanded  demands  of 
.  other  Latin  American  Gountries..   .'      •      -  '  .  ■.■ 

In  these  circumstances,  a  .sugar  beet  and  sugar  cane  goal  for  the  mainland, 
involving -an  increase  of  -about  600,0.00  ttos,  of  production  above  194-4-,  is 
proposed.  '  • 

To  obtain  the  estimated  rec-iuired  continental  production  of-  about  2,200,000 
tons  for  194-5-46  would  require  a  sugar  beet  acreage  in  1945  of  951,000  acres, 
assuming  cane  'sugar  production  to  be  at  about  available  processing  capacity. 
In  vievi  of  the  need  for  sugar,  State  goals  should  be  revised  upward  v/herever 
prospects  are  favorable  to  further  exp-ansion. 

The  suggested: 1945  sugar  beet-  goal  is  approximately  50%  greater  than  the 
acreage  for  either  of  the  past  two  ■  years  but  100,000  acres  less'  than  iri  1942. 
The  reduction  in  goj'J.  for  Indiana  r-ssults  from  the  recent  dismantling  of 
the  one  beet  sugar  factory  located  in  thzit  State.    The  3,000' acres  suggested 
as  a  goal  cotild  be  grovm  in  the  territory  v/hich  is  near  a  niill  in  Ohio  and' 
in  which  a  c-ohsiderable  '■acreage  is  cas tomarily  secured  for  th;\t  mill.  Goals 
for  several  other  States  reflect  the  plantings  which  might  he  expected  under 
normal  weather  conditions  while  goals  fox-  States  such  as  California  and 
Michigan  reflect  changes  in  competition  with  other  crops  and  local  adaptation 
of  mechanization. 

Reports  from  sugar  beet  districts  indicate  that  the  1944  crop  v.dll  be  har- 
vested vv-ithout  loss.'  Earlier  chere  had  been  some  doubts  that  adequate  labor 
could  be  provided  to  s-?..ve  all  of  the  crop  despite  the  l:irge  numbers  of  foreign 
workers  and  pri sonar s-of-Vv'ar  assigned  to  sugar-beet  work.    Apparently  this 
 favorable  development  has  been  made  possible  by  the  better  than  expected  per- 
formance of  these  einergenGy  workers  and  by  the  weather  during  the  harvest 
season.  ■  B'!^ cause  of  this  year's  experience,  grov/ers  may  be  less  pessimistic-  ■ 
than  in  other  recent  year  about  the  labor  supply  for  the  coming  year. 
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A  goal  of  951,000  acres  in  194-5  ''n.ll  require  an  estiraated  20,000  more  pre- 
harve&t  and  10,000  more  harvest  v/orkers  than  v/ere  needed  for  the  1944-  crop. 
These  estimates  appear  to  be  conservati\;e,  pa.r ticularly  for  harvest  needs. 

No  definite  assurance  can  be  given  at  this  time  that  this  additional  labor 
will  be  a.vailable.  .  However,  some  easing  of  the-  tight  sugar  beet  labor 
situation  ma.y  occuj.-  next  year  ?/ith  the  return  of  men  from  the  Armed  forces 
and  from  industrial  centers.    Also  recent  developments  involving  the  use 
of  segmented  seed,  mechanical  blockers  and  harvesting  machines  will  re- 
sult in  lo'A'ering  the  labor  requirements  of  the  1945  crop  below  what  it 
would  be  otherivise.    Such  mechanical  developments,  hov/ever,  can  relieve 
sugar  beet  labor  needs  only  nominally  for  most  sections,  in  194-5. 

The  Office  of  Labor  of  the  ?fer  Food  Administration  (subject  to  appropriation 
of  funds  by  Congress)  is  planning  for  the  importation  of  foreign  agricultural 
labor  in  1945  in  approximately  the  same  numbers  as  in  1944*    The  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration will  c  oopera  te  Vifith  the  War  Department  in  the  assignment  and  dis- 
tribution of  prisoners  of  war  to  meet  the  additional  labor  requirements  re- 
sulting from  the  increased  1945  sugar  beet  acreage  goal.    It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  growers  and/or  processors  to  arrange  facilities  for  housing  pris- 
oners of  war  in  accordance  with  War  Department  policies  and  procedure. 

Increases  in  the  labor  suppl;/  will  be  more  difficult  to  achieve  in  those 
sugar  beet  areas  where  there  are. not  enough  other  high  labor  crops  avail- 
able to  assure  continuous  V'-ork  for  the  im.ported  workers  during  the  period 
between  blockin«g  and  topping. 

The  outlook  for  locally  mobilized  domestic  la.bor  in  1945  is  about  the  same 
as  in  1944. 


SUGAR  BEETS:    Suggested  State  Goals  for  1945 


Acreage  (Thousands)  1/;%  Acreage  Goal  Ts  of 


Statt 


Suggested  1945  Goal 


Production 
(tons  raw 


Acres 
(Thousands) 


1937- 
41 


1943 


1944 
: Indie. 


1937- 
41 


1943 


1944 
Indie . 


Ohio 

i  34,410 

37 

44 

21 

16 

84 

176 

231 

Ind. 

!  4,650 

3 

9.2 

4.3 

,4 

33 

70 

750 

111. 

:  4,230 

3 

2,8 

1.0 

1.2 

107 

300 

250 

Mich. 

169,200 

120 

112 

60 

71 

107 

200 

169 

Wis. 

12,780 

18 

16.5 

12 .5 

14.4 

109 

144 

125 

Minn .  ; 

42,700 

35 

34.3 

27.5 

27 

102 

127 

130 

lovra. 

17,900 

5 

1.7 

.7 

94 

294 

714 

S.  Dak.  : 

13,500 

10 

8.6 

6.5 

6.6 

116 

154 

152 

Nebr. 

I  130,500 

75 

73 

52 

54 

103 

3-44 

139 

N.  C.  . 

429 , 870 

306 

305.7 

186.5 

191.3 

100 

164 

160 

Tex. 

1,500 

1 

2  2/ 

.1 

.3 

50 

1000 

333 

South.  . 

1,500 

1 

.1 

.3 

1000 

333 

N.  Dak.  , 

21,600 

16 

13.2  . 

13.7 

121 

131 

117 

Kans.  ; 

10,170 

9 

9.4 

5.8 

5.5 

96 

155 

164 

Mont. 

161,500 

85 

77 

60 

73 

110 

142 

116 

Idaho 

135,800 

70 

69 

49 

51 

101 

143 

137 

Wyo . 

89,550 

45 

50 

26 

32 

90 

173 

141 

Colo. 

374,400 

180 

153 

139 

139 

118 

129 

129 

N.  Mex.  1 

.2 

.4 

.1 

Utah  : 

85,050 

45 

51 

34 

34 

88 

132 

132 

Wash . 

37,570 

17 

13.4 

10.9 

14.5 

127 

156 

117 

Oreg.  ; 

37,570 

17 

7.6 

9.2 

14.2 

224 

185 

120 

Calif.  : 

387,200 

160 

164 

84 

77 

98 

190 

208 

West  ! 

1,340,410 

644 

607.8 

430.5 

454.0 

106 

150 

142 

U.  S.  1 

1,771,780 

951 

913.5 

617.1  645.6 

104 

154 

147 

1/  Includes 
2/  1939-41 


acreage 
average ; 


plarated  in  fall 
not  included  in 


for  harve 
U'.  S.  tot 


st  in 
al. 


succeeamg  spring. 
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Supplementary  S tatement  on  Sugar  Supplies  and  Requirements 
for  "the  year  October  1,  194-5  fco  Sepbember  30  y  19/^ 

Thousands  of  Short 
Tons,  RaT.7  Value 


Exportable  production  from  areas 
Supplying  the  United  States,  the 

United  Kingdom  and  France  .1,/  7200 

Hawaii  800 

Other  320 

Total  8320 

Required  by  Allies  and  nseutrals  from 

above  sources  _  294-5 

Available  to  U.  S.  5375 

U.  S.  Requirements 

Civilians  6000 

Military  &  War  Services  16A4. 

Total  76^4 

Remainder  to  be  met  fror.  continental  production  2269 

Goal  from  U.  S.  Sugar  Cane  550 
Goal  from  U.  S.  Sugar  Seets  1719 


It  is  assumed  that  neith^.r  the  Philippine  Islands  nor  Java  will  be 
avai.lable  as  sources  of  supply.    Prior  to  the  v^ar  these  areas 
supplied  about  2-|  million  tons  of  sugar  per  year.  Moreover,  con- 
tinental beet  sugar  production  has  declined  about  600,000  tons 
from  pre-v;ar  levels. 


J 
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U.  S.  suga.r  requirements  for  194-5-6  are  premised  upon  the  assumption  that 
no  sugar  v/ill  be  used  for  induscri::il  alcohol  and  that  rationing  controls 
will  be  continued  throughout  the  period  involved  at  cipproxiraatoly  current 
levels.    During  the  year  ended  June  30,  l?V4j  distribution  to  U.  S.  civilians 
totaled  5,800,000  tons.    The  requirements  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada 
are  likewise  px-'emised  upon  continued  control,  the  United  Kingdom  at  about 
65  pounds  per  capita  per  yeai"  as  compared  vdth  a  peacetime  level  of  100 
pounds  and  Canada  at  about  80  pounds  per  capita.    The  so-called  "relief" 
item  to  some  extent  merely  represents  a  claim  of  som.e  of  the  conquered 
small  nations  of  Europe  to  their  customary  sources  of  supply  in  the  Caribbean 
ai'ea . 

It  is  not  expectea  that  the  uovld  shortage  will  be  overcome  until  the  fa.r 
Pacific  areas  are  liberated  and  have  had  an  opportunity  to  rebuild  and  the 
European  beet  sugar  producing  industries  have  been  rehabilitated.  After 
the  last  war  it  required  several  years  for  production  in  Eiirope  to  reach 
prewar  levels. 

The  estimates  of  supply/  are  premised  upon  the  assum.ption  that  the  Philippines 
and  Java  will  not.  be  a  supply  factor  and  that  production  conditions  will  be 
normal  elsewhere.    Moreover,  it  is  assumed  that  the  production  of  Peru  and 
Reunion  v;ill  be  availjible  in  part  to  meet  re;;uirem,9n ts  even  though  much  of 
the  Peruvian  production  is  novr  being  used  to  meet  the  expanded  dem.ands  of 
other  Latin  American  countries. 

In  these  circumstances,  a  sugar  beet  and  sugar  cane  goal  for  the  m.ainland, 
involving  an  increase  of  about  600,000  tons  of  production  above  1944,  is 
proposed . 

A  a^ugar  cane  goal  of  337,000  acres  is  recommended  for  1945-    This  is  an 
increase  of  11  percent  ovjr  the  a.creage  harvested  in  1944?  ^^-nd  will  provide 
for  both  sugcrr  and  seed.    With  average  yields  the  goal  acreage  should  pro- 
duce about  550,000  tons  of  raa-  sugar  and  578,000  tons  of  cane  for  seed. 
It  is  suggested  thao  about  32,000  acres  be  planted  in  Florida  and  305,000 
acres  in  Louisiana.    To  attain  the  goal  it,  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
3,500  more  non-harvest  laborers  than  v^are  available  in  1944,  £^nd  1,400 
more  harvest  workers.    With  the  sugg'^sted  goals  and  average  yields  con- 
tinental sugar  cane  would  contribute  about  7  percent  of  the  1945-6  sugar 
requirement,  sugar  beets  about  22  percent  and  offshore  areas  about  71  percent. 

SUGAR  CaNE  (for  Sugar  and  Seed):  Suggested  State  Goals  for  1945 


I 

Sus;i<ested  1945  Goal  : 

Acre 

-.go 

(Thousands) 

%  Acreage  Goal  is  of 

state  : 

Produc  tion 

:        Acres  : 

1937- 

-  : 

t  1944  : 

1937- :        :  1944 

s 

(tons  raw 

;  (Thousc.nds) : 

41 

: 

1943  ; Indie.  : 

41    ; 1943: Indie. 

sui^ar) 

1/ 

: 

:  : 

Florida : 

104,960 

32 

25 

.5 

26.8  30 

125      119  107 

La.  : 

481,900 

305 

265 

.6 

239  274 

115      106  111 

U.  S. 

586,860 

337 

291 

.1 

315 . 8  304 

116      107  111 

1/'  Harvested 
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Legume  and  grass  seed  are  in  great  demand,  both  for  use  in  this  country  and 
•for  export.    This  is  evident  from  current  prices  and  from  the  small  carry- 
over of  these  seed.    It  is  estimated  that  domestic  consumption  next  year  of 
alfalfa  and  clover  seed  would  be  approximately  20  percent  greater  than 
•during  the  past  two  years  if  adequate  supplies  were  available.    The  export 
demand  for  alfalfa  seed  and  red  clover  seed  is  approximately  8  million  pounds 
each,  whereas  only  2-1/2  million  pounds  of  alfalfa  and  1-1/2  million  pounds 
of  red  clover  have  been  allocated  for  export  this  year. 

Hay  and  pasture  production  must  be  maintained  if  we  are  to  have  sufficient 
forage  for 'the  livestock  nov/  on  farms.    Although  the  current  hay  crop  is  large, 
the  supply "of  hay  per  unit  of  livestock  is  smaller  than  in  any  of  the  last  six 
years.    The  acreage  of  tame  hay  is  smaller  than  a  year  ago  and  the  decrease 
is  primarily  a  reduction  in  alfalfa  hay,    A  decrease  in  clover  hay  acreage 
is  obscured  because  the  data  show  only  "clover  and  timothy"  acreage.    The  pre- 
liminary 19/h4-  yield  of  tame  hay  is  1.39  tons  per  acre  compared  with  1.4.3  tons 
last  year  And  1.53  tons  in  194-2.    This  decline  in  yield  reflects  the  shift  in 
acreage  from  a  large  proportion  of  new  seeded  acreage  to  older  hay  fields 
which  are  less  producti.ve.    To  maintain  hay  production,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  seed  so  that  new  hay  fields  can  be  established.  In 
general,  the  same  condition  applies  to  pastures  because  much  of  the  pasture 
acreage  in  many  States  is  rotation  pasture. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  12  million  acres  are  normally  seeded  to 
alfalfa  and  clover  each  year.    The  protein  feed  available  from  hay  produced 
on  this  acreage  exceeds  the  protein  content  of  grass  hay  produced  on  a  similar 
acreage  by  an  amount  equal  to  4-  million  tons  of  high  protein  meal  or  approxi- 
mately-two-thirds- of  the  quantity  of  oilmeal  available  for  feeding  in  this 
country. 

To  maintain  the  productivity  of  our  land  for  intertilled-  crops  and  for  small 
grain,  it  is  important'  that  the  rotation  include  a  high  proportion  of  legume 
hay  or  leguminous  green  manure  crops,    A  shortage  of  legume  seeds,  would  result 
in  lower  yields  of  corn  and  other  crops  v/hich  normally  follow  hay  crops  in  the 
rotation.    Growing  legum.es  is  an  effective  way  of  getting  the  most  return  from 
the  lime  and  phosphate  which  have  been  used  in  recent  years , 

The  acreage  of  land  growing  legume  and  grass  crops  is  far  in  excess  of  that 
needed  for  seed  production  but  conditions  must  be  such  as  to  result  in  the 
harvesting  of  seed  rather  than  the  harvesting  of  hay  or  pasturing  of  these 
fields.    For  instance,  it  is  desirable  that  a  little  over  1. million  acres  of 
alfalfa  seed  be  harvested  in  1945,  whereas  there  are  more  than  14-  million  acres 
of  alfalfa  hay  at  the  present  time.    The  harvesting  of  this  acreage  of  alfalfa 
seed  would  result  in  not  more  than  about  3  percent  decrease  in  the  production 
of  alfalfa  hay  and  it  vrould  supply  sufficient  seed  so  that  hay  production  in 
the  succeeding  years  could  be  expanded.    To  get  increased  yield  of  legume  and 
grass  seed,  the  use  of  fertilizers  as  well  as  improved  practices  are  recom- 
mended. . 

ALFAUA :    It  is  recommended  that  80  million  pounds  of  clean  alfalfa  seed  be 
produced  in  1945  to  make  76  million  pounds  available  for  use  in  this  country 
and  to  provide  for  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  normal  carry-over  of  alfalfa 
seed.    It  is  assumed  that  net  imports  of  alfalfa  seed  will  total  about  . 
1,000,000  pounds.    Domestic  use  of  alfalfa  seed  normally  requires  approximate- 
ly 66  million  pounds.    During  the  past  tTO  years,  approximately  57  million 
pounds  of  seed  were  used  each  year.    The  'larger  quantity  indicated  as  desir- 
able for  domestic  use  in  1946  will  provide  for  the  normal  replacem.ent  acreage 
plus  approxinfately  1  million  acres  to  take  the  place  "of  that  which  has  been 
lost  as  a  result  of  inadequate  seedings  during  the  past  two  years.  Supplies 
of. alfalfa  seed  for  the  States  in  the  northern  area,  particularly,  are  inade- 
quate,.   Because  the  use  of  central  and  southern  seed  in  the  northern  area 
results  in  severe  winter-killing,  it  is  necessary  that  larger  supplies  of 
northern  adapted  seed  be  obtained. 
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:  ALFALFA  SEED  REQUIREMENT'S  BY  AREAS  OF  ADAPTATION 

Northern    Central    Southern  U,S, 
Area         Area         Area  Total 

1942  alfalfa  acreage  (lyOOO)  10,594  3,845  1,375  15,314 

Seed  to  maintain  acreage  (1,000  lbs.)  ^       38,000  13,000  5>000  56,000 

Seed  to  expand  acreage  (1,000  lbs.)  14,000  4,000  2,000  20,000 

Seed  to  increase  stocks  (1,000  lbs.)  3,000  1,000  1,0C0  ,  5,000 

Total  seed  requirements  (1,000  lbs.)  .      55,000  18,000  8,000  .81,000 

Net-  import  (1,000  lbs.)  ■  1,000  1,000 

Net  requirement  (1,000  lbs.)       :  55,000  18,000  7,000  80,000 

Farm  weight  (1,000  lbs.)               .    _  69,000  22, 000-  9,000  100,000 

The.  pr^osed  1945  goal  for  alfalfa  seed  makes  provision  for  the  total  require- 
ment but  falls  short  of  needs  for  northern  adapted  seed.    The  greater  diffi- 
culty "of  getting  increased  seed  production  in  the  northern  area  will  result 
in, a  movement  of  central  seed  into  the  adjacent  northern  States,      :  : 

Weather  conditions  and  competition  with  other  crops  are  the  primary  factors 
limiting  the  alfalfa  acreage  saved  for  seed.    Careful  threshing  will  help  to  . 
save,  seed,' 

ALFALFA ;    Suggested  State  Goals  for  1945 


:'  "■  '  1945  Goal  : 

Acreage  (Thousands)  :5 

t  Acreage 

;  Goal 

-  is  of 

.  . o xaxe 

:       (Thousands)  : 

:     1944  : 

193  /-  : 

;  1944 

: Production: 

Acres  : 

■lyj  1  -^i 

•     TO/  "2 

*inaicai/ea : 

41  : 

1943 

:  Indie 

:  (Lbs.) 

Ohio 

!  1,000 

20.0 

16.2 

2.0 

36.0 

123  . 

1000 

56 

lad. 

.     '  600' 

'12.0 

11.5 

1..5 

18.0 

104 

800 

67 

Mich, 

■•4,000 

80.0 

99.0 

25.0 

40.0 

81 

■320 

200 

Wis,.  : 

2,500 

50.0 

40.7. 

5.0 

8.0 

123 

1000 

625 

Minn.  ■ 

!  8,000 

125.0 

113.6 

66.0 

63.0 

110 

189 

198 

Iowa 

:        ' '800 

15.0 

17.9 

8.6 

4.3 

84 ' 

174 

349 

S.  Dak. 

:  •  3,000 

40.0 

11.6 

26.0 

26.0 

345. 

154 

154 

Nebr, 

:  8.000 

110.0 

64.2 

105.0 

63.0 

171 

105 

175 

J..C. 

.      27.900  . 

452,0 

374,7 

239.1 

258.3 

121 

189 

175 

Okla. 

10,000 

•  95.0 

76.0 

91.0 

97.0 

125 

104 

98 

:  1.250 

8.0 

8.6 

5.0 

12,0 

93 

160 

67 

S  outh , 

t  11,250 

103.0 

84.6 

,'96.0 

109.0 

122  , 

107 

94 

W,  Dak.  ; 

2,500 

40.0 

17.8, 

■  24.0 

22.0 

225 

167 

182 

Kana , 

:  12,000 

.150.0 

95.0 

170.0 

128.0 

158 

88 

117 

Mont . 

:  12,000 

120.0 

45.0 

67.0 

84.0 

267 

179 

143 

Idaho  ; 

6,000 

60.0 

53.4 

32.0 

29.0 

112 

188 

207 

Wyo. 

I  3,500 

35.0 

22.5 

18.0 

19.0 

156 

194 

184 

Colo. 

:  4,000 

40.0 

18.5 

32.0 

25.0 

216 

125 

160 

N.  ,Mex. 

i  1,250 

8.0 

7.6 

5.0 

7.5 

105 

160 

107 

Ariz.  : 

8,000 

37.0 

33.8 

31.0 

36.0 

109 

119 

103 

Utah  : 

4,000 

43.0 

41 .4 

30.0 

30.0 

104 

'U3 

143 

Nev , 

!  250 

2.0 

Wash.  ■  J 

•  500 

-  5.0 

3.6 

1.7 

1.2 

139 

294 

417 

Oreg.  ! 

1,500. 

12.0 

9.0 

4.0 

5.0 

133  . 

300 

240 

Calif,  : 

5,000 

25.0 

20.7 

u.o 

■  20.0 

121 

179 

125 

West.  : 

60.500 

577.0 

368. 3  . 

428.7 

406.7 

157 

135 

142 

Others  : 

350 

U.  S. 

100,000  • 

1.135.0 

827.6 

763.8 

774.0 

137 

149 

147 
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RED  GLOVER:    It  is-  recopimended  that  90  million  pounds  of  clean  red  clover  seed 
be  harvested  in  194-5  or  about  the  same  as  this  year's  crop.    This  would  pro- 
vide 78  million  pounds  for  domestic  use,  7  million  pounds  for  export  and  for 
some  increase  in  the  carry-over  to  approximately  one-half  the  carry-over 
during  194-0  to  194-3.    This  production  would  require  the  harvesting  of  nearly 
2  million  acres,  the  same  as  in  1944->  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  acreage 
seeded  to  red  clover  each  year.    In  addition  to  harvesting  a  larger  acreage 
for  seed,  it  is  desirable  that  practices  be  follovred  which  will  result  in  high 
yields  per  acre.    The  early  harvesting  of  the  first  crop  for  hay  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  essentials  to  getting  a  good  seed  crop;  therefore,  a  program  for 
encouraging  clover  seeci  harvesting  must  get  under  way  early  so  that  farmers 
will  harvest  their  hay  crop  in  time  to  give  the  seed  crop  a  better  chance. 
Clean  threshing  or  rethreshing  is  a  way  to  save  more  seed.    Higher  yields  of 
red  clover  seed  result  from  improved  pollination  when  colonies  of  bees  are 
placed  near  the  clover  field, 

RED  CLOVER;    Suggested  State  Goals  for  194-5 


:        19A5  Goal  : 

Acreage  (Thousands)  : 

%  Acreage 

Goal 

is  of 

State 

:       (Thousands)  : 

194-4.  : 

1937-  : 

:  194A 

:  Production 

:  Acres  : 

193  7 

194-3'  : 

Indicated : 

^1  : 

19^3 

:  Indie 

:  (Lbs.) 

-  •  - 

N.  Y.  i 

700 

11.0 

8.1 

12.0 

14.. 0 

136 

'92 

79 

Pa. 

:  1,900 

35.0 

29.2 

28.0 

28.0 

120 

125 

125 

N.  E. 

:  2,600 

4.6.0 

37.3 

4.0.0 

A2.0 

123 

115 

110 

Ohio 

t  13,000 

255.0 

210,2 

161.0 

386.0 

121 

158  ■ 

66 

Ind. 

:      14.,  000 

280.0 

238.0 

177.0 

297.0 

118 

158 

9U 

111. 

:  13,000 

260.0 

237,6 

151.0 

UU5.0 

109 

172  . 

58 

Mich.  : 

13,000 

220.0 

121.2 

169.0 

14^.0 

182 

130 

153 

Wis. 

:  11,000 

200.0 

107.8 

235.0 

212.0 

186 

85 

9^ 

Minn.  : 

5,000 

70.0 

39.1 

59,0 

58.0 

179 

119 

121 

Iowa 

10,000 

200.0 

139.1 

91.0 

118.0 

1^4- 

220 

169 

Mo.  : 

8,000 

120.0 

83.2 

110.0 

220.0 

U4- 

109 

5U 

Nebr .  : 

4.00 

6.0 

1.0 

N.  C.  : 

87,4-00 

1,611.0 

1,177.2 

1,153.0 

1,880.0 

137 

uo 

86 

Md. 

:  1,250 

25.0 

30.6 

18.0 

17.1 

82 

139 

U6 

Va.  : 

•   -  1,300 

20.0 

16,0 

15.0 

5.2 

125 

133 

385 

Ky.  : 

1,750 

25.0 

20.2 

20.0 

8.0 

124 

125 

312 

Tenn.  : 

■5-00 

7.0 

E.  C.  ; 

.^,800 

77.0 

66.8 

53.0 

30.3 

115 

U5 

254. 

Kans .  : 

1,000 

18.0 

6.0 

17.5 

23.0 

300 

103 

78 

Mont ,  : 

700 

4.0 

Idaho  : 

"  8,000 

29.0 

a. 2 

15.5 

17.0 

70 

187 

171 

Wash.  : 

800 

U,0 

1.6 

1.8 

93 

250 

222 

Oreg.  : 

A, 500 

25.0 

18,9 

10.0 

16.0 

132 

250 

156 

Yu'est . 

:  15,000 

80,0 

70. ^ 

.  4^.6 

57.8 

114 

179 

138 

Others  : 

200 

6.0 

.9 

667 

U.  S.  : 

110,000 

1,820.0 

1,352.6 

1,290.6 

2,010.1 

135 

14.1 

91 
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AISIKE  CLOVER:    Production  of  20  million  pounds  "of  clean  alsike  clover  seed  is 
necessary  in  .1945  to  provide  .the  normal  quantity  of  this  seed  for  domestic 
use,  2. million  poimds  for  export  and  2  million  pounds  to  be  added  to  the  carry 
over  so  as  to  facilitate  distribution.    This  will  require  harvesting  about 
200,000  acres  producing  25  mil] ion  pounds  of  thresher-run  seed.  The  200,000 
acre  goal  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  acreage  harvested  in  1936  and  in  1938 
but  it., is  larger  than  other  years.    Harvesting  this  large  acreage  for  seed  in 
a  normal  year  will  require  that  considerable  acreage  be  harvested  where  the 
yield  probably  will  be  lower  than  is  ordinarily  considered  a  good  seed  crop. 
Providing  bees  to  aid  in  pollination,  careful  harvesting  and  clean  threshing 
argj  aids  to  larger  seed  production. 

AI5IKE  CLOVER;    Suggested  State  Goals  for  1945 


!        1945  Goal  : 

Acreage 

(Thousands)  :' 

Jo  Acreage 

Goal 

is  of 

•  state 

t:      (Thousands)  : 

• 

:    1944    • : 

-1937-  : 

:1944 

:Production: 

Acres  ' 

1937-41  : 

1943 

:Indicated : 

1943 

: Indie 

:    (Lbs.)  • 

N,:Y. 

:  100 

1.0 

1.2 

1.0 

.7 

8? 

100 

U3 

N.  E. 

:  100 

i.a 

1.2 

1.0 

.7 

83 

100 

H3 

Ohio 

!  1,800 

24.0 

37.6 

10.6 

13.8  -  ■ 

64 

226 

174 

Ind, 

:  700 

10.0 

9.6 

1.8 

 2.3- 

104 

556 

-  435 

111,  i 

1,600 

20.0 

18.0 

6.0 

6.0 

111 

333 

333 

Mich,  .: 

2,500 

25.0 

11.6 

17.0 

13.6 

216- 

147 

184 

Wis,  : 

2,500 

20.0 

13.3 

U.O 

10.4 

150- 

143 

192 

Minn,  : 

5,000 

40.0 

22.8 

27.0 

32.0 

175 

148 

125 

Iowa  : 

600 

8.0 

5.2 

3.0 

3.0 

154^ 

267 

267 

Mo.  : 

150 

2.0 

•  2.0 

1.0 

100 

200 

N,  C.  : 

14,850 

149.0 

120.1 

80.4 

81.1 

124- 

185 

184 

Idaho  : 

3,000 

10.0 

5.2 

5.0 

6.0 

192 

200 

167 

Oreg.  i 

7.000 

25.0 

21.0 

12.5 

15.0 

119 

200 

167 

West.  : 

10  .GOO 

35.0 

26.2 

17.5 

21.0 

134 

200 

167 

Others  ! 

50 

1.0 

U,  S.  : 

25.000 

186.0 

147.5 

98.9 

102.8 

126 

188 

181 

LADING  CLOVER:    This  crop  is  becoming"  increasingly  important  in  dairy  sections 
Demand  is  much  greater  than  in  previous  years  and  far  in  excess  of  the  present 
supply  of  ladino  clover  seed.    1944  production  is  estimated  at  880,000  poionds, 
which  is  a  little  more  than  twice  as  much  as  last  year's  crop.    The  urgent 
need  for  better  pastures  in  northeastern  and  Lake  States  emphasizes  the  need 
for  larger  production  of  ladino  clover  seed.    It  is  estimated  that  1,500,000 
pounds  are  needed  to  satisfy  the  demand.    Achievement  of  the  goal  vdll  require 
harvesting  seed  from  approximately  25,000  acres  in  1945.    Since  the  land  from 
which  this  seed  will  be  harvested  is  generally  used  for  pasture,  it  is  neces- 
sary' that  farmers  in  the  producing  areas  be  offered  sufficient  inducement  at 
an  early  date  so  they  will  make  the  necessary  provision  for  other  pasture 
during  June  and  July, 

lESPEDEZA :    In  spite  of  the  relatively  large  production  of  lespedeza  seed  in 
recent  years,  the  supply  has  been  inadequate  for  domestic  needs.  Therefore, 
it  is  desirable  that  about  1  million  acres  be  harvested  for  seed  in  1945, 
which  should  produce  200  million  pounds  of  thresher-run  seed  or  approximately 
160  million  pounds  of  clean  seed.    Attention  vshould  be  given  to  larger  pro- 
duction of  Common,  Kobe  and  Tennessee  76  lespedeza. 
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SWEETG LOVER;    To  supply  approximately  the  normal  quantity  of  sweetclover  seed 
for  domestic  use  and  to, rebuild  stocks  so.  as  to  facilitate  distribution,  it 
is  necessary  that  about-^^"^  million  pounds  of  clean  s^eed  be  produced  in  194.5. 
This  will  require  the  harvesting  of  about  500,000  acres  for  seed  production. 
Duri-Jig  the. .-war. -period,  production -of  sweetclover' seed  has  been  at'  a  very  low 
level  aridf- consequently,  seedings  have  been  limited  by  seed  supplies,.  To 
provide  additional  acreages  of  sweetclover  pasture  and  green  manure  crops, 
larger -^Liipplie 3  of  seed  are  urgently  needed.'  ' 

SWEETCLOVER:    Suggested  State  Goals  for  194-5  \ 


:        1945  Goal      .  : 

Acreage  (Thousands) 

:%  Acreage  Goal 

is  of 

State 

:      (Thousands)      ' : 

• 
• 

:     1944- ^ 

:  1937- 

• 
• 

:194^ 

Production  t 

Acres  : 

1937-4.1  : 

194-3 

: Indicated 

:  41 

:  1943 

:  Indie 

:  (Lbs.) 

Ohio 

:  1,800 

-15.0' 

U.O' 

3.6- 

-    ■3  :^ 

■  107" 

'"416 

■469 

Ind,  i 

1,200 

9.0 

8.1 

4.0 

5.0 

111 

225 

180 

111. 

:  5,000 

UO.O 

35.0 

22.0 

29.0 

114 

182 

"  138 

Mich. 

:  .     1,700  . 

10.0 

10.2 

5.0 

2.0 

98 

200 

500 

Wis.  

•  •  -  -lyOOO-  -  • 

6,-0 

4.-6 

■2.2' 

2.4" 

130 

•  "273 

250 

Minn. 

:  21,000 

120.0 

172.8 

35.0 

51.0 

69 

343 

235 

Iowa  J 

^,000 

30.0 

38.0 

5.0 

4.0 

79 

r  ,600 

750 

Mo.  : 

3,000 

20,0 

11.0 

9.5 

8.6 

182 

'211 

233 

S.  Dak. 

:  5,000 

AO.O 

.  26.1 

13.0 

16.2  .■ 

153 

308 

247 

Nebr. 

■5,500  - 

'  -45-0  • 

20.2  ■ 

12.5- 

-  -22V0 

223- 

■■  360 

205 

N.  C. 

:  ^9.200 

335-0 

34-0.0 

111.8 

143.4 

99 

300 

234 

N.  Dak. 

:  5,000 

35.0 

29.4. 

9.0 

6.3 

119 

389. 

556 

Kans .  J 

9,500 

60.0 

32.2 

35.0 

.  49.0 

186 

171 

122 

Mont. 

^,000 

20.0 

4.7 

•  4-.5" 

  4;o 

426 

444 

500 

Wyo. 

:  1,000 

5.0 

2.7 

1.6 

2.1 

185 

312 

238 

Colo, 

3,000 

15.0 

7.3 

5.5 

11.0 

205 

273 

136 

fiiest. 

:  22,500 

135.0 

76.3 

55.6 

72.4 

177 

243 

186 

Others  : 

 •3.300 

30.0 

U.  S.  : 

75,000 

500.0 

4.16.3 

167.4. 

215.8 

120 

299 

232 

BRCT1IEGRASS ;    Bromegrass  is  becoming  increasingly  important  in  the  States 
adjoining  the  Great  Lakes  where  it  is  used  in  mixtures  with  alfalfa  for  hay 
and  pasture.    Production  in  1945  of  a  crop  as  large  as  the  estimated  production 
this  year  would  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  seed.    Considerable  supplies  of 
bromegrass  are  usually  available  for  importation  from  Canada  but  seed  of  the 
improved  strains  developed  in  the  central  States  is  more  desirable  for  use  in 
the  Lake  States .  , 

ORCHARD  GRASS:    Continuation  of  about  the  present  level  of  orchard  grass  seed 
production  is  desirable  for  1945  while  there  is  an  export  market  for  this  seed. 

SUDAN  GRASS;    Conditions  in  1944  were  such  as  to  result  in  the  use  of  a  rather 
small  quantity  of  Sudan  grass  seed  but,  in  view  of  experience  in  previous  years, 
it  is  desirable  that  an  adequate  supply  of  this  seed  be  available  for  use  as 
an  emergency  hay  crop  in  case  of  winter-killing  of  legumes  or  drought  condi- 
tions T/hich  would  indicate  a  shortage  of  forage.    To  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  seed,  it  is  recommended  that  approximate Ij'-  64.  million  pounds  of 
clean  seed  be  harvested  in  1945.    This  would  reoiaire  a  thresher-run  production 
of  about  70  million  poimds  or  the  crop  from'  approxim.ately  190,000  acres. 


TBiOTHY :  The  supply  of  timothy  seed  is  plentiful.  A  crop  in  1945  approximate- 
ly the  same  as  this  year  vjould  provide  an  adequate  supply. 
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Suggested  State  Goals  for  1^U5 


:        194.5  Goal        :      Acreage  (Thousands)  ■  : 

%  Acreage  Goal 

is  of 

State 

:      (thousands)  : 

• 

:    194A  : 

1937- 

• 

19AA 

:Production:  Acres  :  1937-Al 

:  1943 

: Indicated: 

:  19A3 

:  Indie 

:  (Lbs.) 

Ladino 
Glover 

:  (clean  seed  basis)  .  ..  . 

Oreg.  ! 

Calif. 
Others 

'  '  ^    Ann-       P:  n            n  • 

 900  1^.0 

:          200  3.0 

2  8 
2.0 
1.0 

.  7.0 
2.0 

286 
700 

300 

160 
200 
150 

li.  S. 

:       1,600  25.0 

5.8 

U.O 

431 

179 

(thre-sher-run  basis) 

U.  S.  : 

207,000  1,080.0       701,, 5 

8U.0 

153 

133 

Brome-  : 

f:^  J.  0.O  O 

:  (clean  seed  basis) 

U.  S.- 

■  .  lA.OOO       77.0  .      ■  ,  . .. 

.  .  .7A.3 

160 

104. 

Orchard  : 
Grass 

(thresher-run  basis)  • 

U.  S.  : 

10,000       55.0  .  30.3 

A6.0 

51.0 

182 

120 

-  108 

Sudan. 
Grass 

:  (thresher-run  basis) 

U.  S. 

•      70,000     190.0    .  179.8 

81.8 

131.1 

106 

232 

145 

Seed  Goals 


It  is  recommended  that  national  and  State  goals  be  developed  for  alfalfa,  red 
clover,  alsike  clover,  sweetclover  and  ladino  clover.    These  are  important 
field  seeds'  of  which  larger  supplies  are  urgently  needed.    Ladino  clover  seed 
is  produced  primarily  in  a  few  States  and  each  State  should  produce  as  much 
as  practical, 

Lespedeza,  bromegrass,  orchard  grass  and  Sudan  grass  are  important  seeds  for 
which  national  goals  have  been  developed.    For  the  grasses  included  in  this 
group,  it  seems  that  production  programs  are  unnecessary  and  that  the  national 
goal  will  serve  as  a  measure  of  desired  production.    For  lespedeza  seed  the 
national  goal  will  serve  to  indicate  the  overall  need  for  seed  production,  while 
emphasis  on  kinds  of  lespedeza  seed  would  be  provided  through  price  support 
and  State  programs . 

goals  are  recommended  for  other  legume  or  grass  seeds  but  statistics  are 
presented  for  bluegrass,  crested  wheatgrass,  meadow  fescue,  redtop,  timothy 
and  white  clover.    Farmers  will  adjust  their  harvesting  of  these  seeds  as  they 
judge  the  market  situation.    The  acreage  of  these  crops  does  not  affect  mater- 
ially the  production  of  other  crops. 
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Seed  Production  Programs  • 

Emphasis  on  seed' produc'tioh^  tlir^uglil-price  'supports  and  eduGati-dnai- -measures 
will  be  important.    For  the  po3t-v;ar  period  it  is  desirable  that  there  be  a 
shift  to  forage  crops  both-f-or.-feed  and  for- -conservation.    This  recftiires  more 
seed.  ;  ■ 

Improved  practices,  such  as  early  harvesting  of  the  first  hay  crop  and  care- 
ful harvesting  of  the  seed  crop,. -win  make  for  higher  seed  yield.  -  Any 
increase  in  the  supply  of  labor  and  equipment  will  be  helpful. 

Since  yield  of  seed  depends  greatly  upon  the  weather,  returns  from  a  seed  crop 
may  be  very  large  or  very  small.    Food  and  feed  crops  which  are  less  subject 
to  such  changes  offer  strong  competition  and  in  recent  years  have  occupied 
a  larger  portion  of  the  land  than  in  the  pre-war  years.    Measures  to  overcome 
this  competition  will  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  the  goals  for  seed. 


SUGGESTED  SEED  PE,ODUCTION  GOAL,  COKWERSION  FROM  CLEAN  SEED  TO  PRODUCE 
TION.  ON  FARM  WEIGHT  BASIS-,  AND  COMPUTATION  OF  APPROXIMATE  ACREAGE  FOR  19A5 


:  Desired 

:  Percent 

• 

• 

•■•  Seed 

;  Production 

:  Clean 

;  Production 

:Assiamed  tApproximate 

:      in  19A5 

:  Seed 

:  (FariiWt,) 

;  Yield 

:  Acreage 

(Pounds) 

i%) 

(Pounds) 

(Pounds) 

(Acres) 

1. 

Alfalfa 

80,000,000 

80  .  ^ 

100,000,000 

88 

1,135,000 

2, 

Red  Clover 

90,000,000 

82 

110,000,000' 

60 

1,820,000 

3, 

Alsike  Glover 

•  20,OO0,0Q0 

80 

25,000,000' 

"  135 

186,000 

U. 

S"weetclover  • 

-  59,000,000 

78 

75,000,000 

150 

,500,000 

5. 

Ladino  Clover 

1,600,000 

64- 

25,000 

6. 

Lespedeza 

160,000,000 

77 

.207,000,000 

191 

1,080,000 

7. 

Brome grass 

■  U,  000, 000 

180 

77,000 

8. 

Orchard  Grass  .. 

7,000,000. 

-  -  70. 

10,000,000 

180 

55,000 

9. 

Sudan  Grass 

64-,  000, 000 

92 

70,oor,ooo 

365 

190,000 

10. 

Timothy 

55,000,000 

91 

60,000,000 

158 

380,000 

11. 

Kentucky  Bluegrass 

20,000,000 

50 

AO, 000, 000- 

12. 

Wheatgrass,  Crested 

10,000,000 

85 

12,000,000 

120 

100,000 

13. 

Meadow  Fescue 

1,000,000 

71 

1,400,000 

255 

5,500 

U. 

Redtop 

15,400,000 

77 

20,000,000 

67 

300,000 

15. 

White  Clover 

1,700,000 

85 

20,000 
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Production 

:Carry-over  June  30-' 

Kind  of  Seed 

:  19U 

i     (1,000  Lbs.  Clean  Seed). 

:  (1,000  Lbs.  Clean 

:  Acreage 

:  1937- 

■■  ■  —  f--"- 

•  m 

:  Seed) 

:  (1,000) 

:  141 

:     1943  : 

1944 

: ■  1943 

:  1944 

Legumes:                '  ' 

Alfalfa 

:  774.0 

61,503 

5^7,564 

48,864 

5,121 

6,099 
9,948 

Clover,  Red 

:  2,010.0 

73,929 

56,400  . 

89,880 
11,916 

23,770 

Clover,  Alsike 

:  102.8 

15,845 

.10,944 

2,739 
8,862 

1,358 

Clover,  Sweet 

!  215.8 

50,331 

20,274 

28,128 

477I8 

Clover,  White  '        i  18.0 

"  685 

2,316 

1,290 

'594 

589 

Clover,  Ladino  : 

14.0 

227 

420 

880 

64 

59 

Clover,  Crimson    _  ; 

5.3.5 

.  5,069 

14,140 

13,860 

6,302 

1,622 

Lespedeza 

:  1/276.6 

116,725 

.132,600  ■ 

219,400 

8,812 

b,678 

Hairy  Vetch-      •   -< 

....  .91.3.. 

-15y868 

■24,480 

19,330- 

11,-202- 
-  15-,928 

-    6,68Q  -- 

Oth&r  Vetch  -  •  ■  ■  -! 

.....  11.2-,0 

■•  17,051 

.  ■  -  -39, 7-50  •• 

53-,120. 

16  >  549- 

Aus,  Winter  Peas   '  ; 

-  ^5.1 

•32,450 

150,500 

46,600 

61,093 

128,057 

Grasses : 

Timothy.       .  .  .| 

•  345.2 

-64,852 

„:....68-,778  ; 

56,430- 

-  33,115 

-  40,744 

Redtop 

;  160.0 

18,100 
22,366 

10,300 

8,800 

13,615 
19,466 

9,587 

Kentucky  Blue grass 

10,557 

10,395 
6,804 

11,337 

Orchard -Grass 

:•    •  51.0 

.  4,231 

5;8S0- 

273 

557  • 

Meadow  Fescue 

6.0 

645 

.1,175  ■ 

1,000 

182 

293  • 

Bromegrass  ! 

74.-3 

1,476 

8,470• 

13,630 

3,360  • 

Crested  fJheatgrass  : 

236.^0 

6^220 

25,030 

863 

1,829  ' 

Common  Ryegrass  : 

75.0 

21,471 

23>00O' . 

31,500 

9,467 

9,010  ■ 

Sudan  Grass 

:  1,13  llvO 

62,536 

28,400- 

50,200 

8,510^ 

8,950  • 

■'^  The  carry-over  includes  dealer,  government  and 
da-ta  are  available. 


farmer  stocks  wherever 
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^NTER  COVER  CROP  SS^DS 


^"'inter  cover  crop  seed  requirements  continue  relatively  large,  particularly 
for  hairy  vetch  and  crimson  clover.    The  importance  of  these  legumes  as 
pasture  and  green  manure  crops  makes  it  desirable  that  adequate  supplies 
of  seed  be  available  to  farmers.    Maximum  production  of  food  and  feed  re- 
.  quires  that  we  have-  a  larger  acreage  of  winter  cover  crops  to  provide 
additional  quantities  of  hay,  pasture,  and  green  manure.     Their  contribu- 
tion to  soil  fertility  and  to  our  feed  supplj'"  is  significant,  but  wo  must 
have  seed  of  adapted  varieties  to  make  this  program  v/orki 

The  recommended  acreage  for  each  seed  represents  the  acreage  necessary  to 
meet  the  desired  production  and  constitutes  a  proper  balance  between  these 
crops  and  competing  crops. 

Hairy  Vetch;     The  demand  for  this  seed  is  considerably  in  excess  of  seed 
supplies.    Kairy  vetch  is  more  desirable  as  a  winter  cover  crop  in  much 
of  the  South  th^n  other  types  of  vetch,  largely  because  it  is  more  winter 
hardy' and  is  adapted  to  a  wider  area.    It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
29  million  pounds  of  hairy  vetch  seed  were  used  last  year  and  it  was 
evident  that  much  more  seed  would  have  been  used  had  it  been  obtainable. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  kO  million  pounds  of  hairy  vetch  seed  are 
needed  for  use  in  this  country  and  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
larger  stocks  to  facilitate  distribution.    In  addition,  there  is  an  ex- 
port demand. 

The  1945  goal  of  142,000  acres  which  will  produce  about  34  million  pounds 
of  seed  represents  a  large  increase  over  the  91,300  acres  harvested  in  1944. 
Much  of  the  increased  acreage  villi  need  to  come  in  Oregon,  the  principal 
seed  producing  area,  and  a  large  part  in  Michigan,  in  Arkansas  and  other 
southern  States  where  the  1944  acreage  is  much  greater  than  in  previous 
years . 

Comjnon  and  Willamette  Vetch ^    The  use  of  this  seed  for  «  mnter  cover  crop 
in  the  South  has  been  increasing  as  larger  supplies  have  become  available 
but  it  is  more  limited  in  its  adaptability  than  hairy  vetch.    In  some 
parts  of  the  South  it  se  satisfactory  substitute  and  it  is 

estimated  that  domestic  disappearance  would  total  about  33  million  pounds 
this  year.    Also  that  a  similar  quantity  could  be  used  to  good  advantage 
in  1945. 

To  provide  a  reserve  of  this  seed  as  a  possible  substitute  in  case  of  short 
production  of  other  winter  cover  crop  seeds,  it  is  recommended  that  about 
34  million  pounds  be  produced  in  1945.    The  national  goal  for  production 
of  common  and  wiHamette  vetch  to  be  harvested  for  seed  in  1945  is  76,000 
acres. 

Certified  ^i^Jillamette  vetch  is  recognized  as  being  more  winter  hardy  than 
other  varieties  of  common  vetch  and,  therefore,  will  be  more  generally 
used  as  a  cover  crop  when  farmers  become  acquainted  iwith  it.    IJith  large 
supplies  of  seed  available  for  use  this  year,  it  ivill  be  distributed  more 
generally  than  ever  before.    Increased  production  of  certified  Willamette 
vetch  seed  in  1945  is  recomjncnded. 
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Hungarian  Vetch:  This  crop  is  important  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and 
is  used  as  a  cover  crop  in  some  southern  States,  Prospective  supplies 
of  seed  are  more  than  adequate  because  of  the  large  production  in  tho 
past  two  years.  The  proposed  acreage  for.  1945  is  the; -same  as  the  in- 
dicated 1944  acreage  for  this  crop.  Consideration  should  bo  given  to 
the  local  demand  for  this  seed  and  the  harvesting  of  seed  adjusted  to 
meet  these  requirements  with  a  small  reserve  for  other  areas. 

Purple  Vetch;    Production  of  purple  vetch  in  1945  ;should'  be  adjusted  to 
requirements  in  the.  Pacific  Coast  States.    It  is  not  used  extensively 
in  the  southern  States. 

Crimson  Clover;     "gjcpanded  use  of  crLmson:  clover  as  a  winter  cover  crop 
has  been  noticeable  in  recent  years  but  inadequate,  supplies  of  seed 
have  been  a  limiting  factor.    Prior  to  the  war,  about  one-half  of  our 
seed  supply  was  obtained  from  Europe,    Crimson  clover  has  demonstrated  "  ' 
its  us*:3fulne3s  as  a  cover  crop  in  areas  farther  north  than  other 
leguminous  cover  crops.    For  this  reason  it  has  a  particularly  important 
place  in  the  cover  crop  program.  .. 

Estiijiates  of  1944  production  indicate  that  only  14  million  pounds  mil 
be  available  for  seeding  this  fall.    This  is  less  than  dcmestic  dis- 
appearance during  either  of  the  fast  two  years.    It  is  estimated  that 
about  25  million  pounds  of  crimson  clover  seed  should  be  made  available 
for  use  in  1945 • 

The  1945  goal  for  crimson  clover  to  be  harvested  for  seed  is  80,000 
acres.    The  expansion  in  acreage  should  come  prLmarily  in  those  areas 
where  crimson  clover  is  grown  as  winter  cover  and  where  there  v>rill  be 
the  least  interference  with  other  important :  crops..    It  will  be  necessary 
that  new  areas  of  seed  production  be  developed  in  several  of  the 
southern  States,    The  1945  goal  represents  an  increase  of  53  percent 
compared  to  the  1944  acreage. 

Austrian  Winter  Peas;     The  large  supply  of  Austrian  winter  pea  seed 
available  in  recent  years  has  m.ade-  possible  great  expansion  in  the  use 
of  this  cover  crop  in  the  South.    In  view  of  limited  seed  supplies  of 
other  winter  cover  crops,  it  is  anticipated  that  domestic  disappeare-nce 
of  Austrian  winter  peas  may  reach  100  million  pounds.    The  use  of  almost 
as  much  could  be  expected  in  1945*    Since  the  carry-over  of  Austrian 
winter  pea  seed  should  be  adequate  to  permit  earlier  seeding  than  can 
be  achieved  if  farmers  must  wait  for  seed  from  the  current  year's  pro- 
duction, it  is  estimated  that  60  million  pounds  will  be  a  desirable 
stocks  figure  for  next  year.    On. the  basis  of  these  assumptions,  pro- 
duction in  1945  amounting  to  approximately  60  million  pomds  will  be 
desirable.    To  provide  this  quantity^  the  1945  goal  for  Austrian 
winter  peas  to  be  harvested  for  seed  is  76,000  acres. 

Blue  Lupine:    Blue  lupines  are  fast  becoming  important  in  the  Gulf  States 
It  is  desirable  to  get  a  larger  production  of  seed.    Many  farmers  can 
save  seed  for  their  own  use.    Development  of  seed  production  in  the 
-area  where  this  crop  is  adapted  will  do  much  to  gain  more  general  use 
of  cover  crops,    ^'^Tiile  no  national  goal  is  established,  it  is  desirable 
that  State  goals  be  developed. 
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Rough  Pea  tWild" '"^^inter  Pea)  ;  .  Continued  .expaHsi-6n  - in  the.  uSe  of  this 
winter  cover  crop  is  desirable  and  increased  production  of .  seed  should 
be  encouraged.    In  ■  the_  Spilth.  this..crop;  affords  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
duce seed  in  the  area  where  it  will  be  used,  thereby  saving  transporta- 
tion and  assuring  a  supply  of  seed.    State  goals  should  be  developed 
where  applicable. 

Common  Ryegrass;'    Domestic  disappearance  of  common  ryegrass  has  been  in- 
creo-sing  gradually  in  recent  years.    Indications  point  -to  an  even  larger 
Use  if  more  adequate  supplies  are  made  available.     It  appears  that 
production  in  1944  v.lll  permit  of  domestic  disappearance  approximating 

32  million  pounds.    It  is  estimated  that  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  is  . 
a  desirable  use  of  seed  in  1945.    To  accom.plish  this  and  to  provide  . 
for  a  carr37--over  equal  to  the  past  few  years,  it  is  necessary  that  pro- 
duction of  36  million  pounds  of  this  seed  be  realized  in  1945.  About 

3  million  pounds  can  be  obtained  by  screening  from  other, crops,  leaving 

33  million  pounds  to  be -obtained  from  the  harvesting  of  ryegrass.  To 
provide  adequate  supplies  for  domestic  and  export  requirements,  it  is 
desirable  that  a  larger  acreage  be  harvested  in  1945.    Most  of  the 
expansion  virill  have  to  take  place  in  Oregon.    The  national  goal  is 
95,000  acres. 

Perennial  Ryegrass;    In  1945  an'  acreage  of  perennial  ryegrass  only 
slightly  less  than  the  current  acreage  will  provide  adequate  supplies 
of  this  _seed,       ■    .  .   .     ■         ■- •  -   -  -  ■-- 

■     jamm  COYm  crop  SEEDS>  "Suggested  State  Goals  for  1945"' 


Seed 

:  1945 

Goal 

and 

jProdwc- 

1 -Acres 

State 

:  tion 

:  1/ 

(000  lbs. 

)  " 

Hairy  Vetch 

Ala. 

2,200 

12,500 

Ark. 

5,000 

25,000 

Ky. 

.  2,000 

10,000 

Mich. 

1,200 

5,000 

Miss. 

.  .  .1,400 

-7,000 

N.  Car. 

400 

2,000 

Ckla. 

1,000 

5,000 

Oreg, 

15,500 

65,000 

Tenn. 

1,000 

,  5,000 

Wash. 

600 

2,000 

Other  States 

700 

3,500 

 Acreage 

1937-  :  .! 
1941    :  1943: 


 :%  Acreage  CbaL  is  of 

:1937-:  :1944 
1944  :1941  :1943  ; Indie. 


4,33o2/  8,500 
2,020  1,800 

59,680  80,000 
3,30o2/  2,500 


12,000    590     294  20g 
1,800    249     178  178: 


76,000  109 
1,500  61 


Common  and  'Willamette  Vetch 


Oreg. 
^^Vash. 


35,000 
4,000 


70,000 
6,000 


23,490^  45,000 
5,0001/  5,500 


U.  S.  Total  39,000 
Austrian  ^'Tinter  Peas 


Calif. 

Idaho 

Okla. 

Oreg. 

Wash. 

Other  States 


6,000 
15,000 

1,000 
40,000 

7,000 


7,000 

15,000 
1,000 

45,000 
8,000 


2,670|//25,000 
3,350-/32,000 

40,940„/62,000 


4,500  262 
9,600  450 


20,000  110 
600^/33,000  9,000  1330 
600^/  3,300 


28 
45 

73 
24 


81  86 
80  133 


U.  S.  Total      31,000    142,000    66,300    "92,800    91,300    214     153  156 


72,000    298     156  97 
3,000    120     109  .200 


76,000    26,490    50,500    75,000    287     150  101 


155 
156 

225 
89 


2,000 


U.""5>Total     69,000     76,000    44,480  155,300    45,100    170       49  I68 
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Seed  . 

:    1945  Goal  : 

Acreage  : 

%  Acreage  Goal  is  of 

and 

: Produc- : 

Acres : 

1937-  : 

1937- 

: 

-.1944 

State 

:  tion  : 

1/  : 

1941  : 

1943  :  1944  : 

1941 

:1943 

: Indie. 

(000  lbs.) 

Crimson  Clover 

Ala, 

2,400 

10,000 

7,100  8,500 

141 

118 

Ky. 

2,400 

10,000 

2,1002/ 

4,900  3,900 

476. 

204 

257 

Miss. 

480 

2  000 

N.  Car. 

■  240 

1,000 

Oreg. 

600 

2,500 

1,900  / 

3,500  2,000 

132 

7-1 

125 

Tenn. 

10,000 

40,000 

16  920-/ 

33,000  33,000 

236 

1  PI 

Va. 

1,800 

7,500 

Wash, 

240 

1,000 

- 

- 

- 

Other  States 

1,440 

6,000 

- 

5,300^6,100-/  - 

113 

98 

U.  S.  Total 

18,600 

80,000 

20,700 

53,800  53,500, 

388 

152 

153 

Common  Ryegrass 

Ky,  - 

■400 

1,000  _ 

- 

- 

- 

Okla. 

2,000 

5,000 

Oreg, 

30,000 

85,000 

50,600 

60,000  75,000 

168 

142 

113 

Tenn, 

1,000 

2,500 

- 

- 

- 

Other  States 

600 

1,500 

U.  S.  Total 

34,000 

95,000 

50,600 

60,000  75,000 

188 

158 

127 

Rough  Peas 

Ala. 

1,000 

3,000 

Miss. 

5,000 

15^000 

Blue  Lupine 

Ala.  ,~ 

4,000 

3,600 

1,200  2,000 

300 

180 

Fla. 

(2,000) 

(2,500) 

1,600  2,100 

156 

119 

Ga. 

(4,000) 

(4,400) 

2,400  2,700 

183 

163 

U.  S.  Total  (10,000)  (10,500)   5,200    6,800       -      202  155 


Burr  Clover 

Miss.  600  4,000 


Purple  Vetch 

Calif,  8,000      20,000     ll,50o£/l8,000  28,000    174     111  72 

Other  States        (500)      (l,600)      2,000      2,700    2,000      80    "   59  80 

U.  S.  Total    (8,500)  (21,600)      6,550    20,700  30.000    330     IO4  72 

1/  Acreage  goal  approved  October  1944  .    .,  - 

2/  2-ye|,r  average  ■  • 

3/  3-year  average 

4/  4-year  average 

5/  Includes  4,500  acres  in  Georgia 

6/  Includes  5,200  acres  in  Georgia 

(  )  Proposed  goal 


For  dat£i  on  seed  production  and  stocks  sec  Legume  and  Grass  Seed. 
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VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


Supplies  of  most  vegetable  seeds  this  year  are  sufficient  for  both  domestic 
and  export  requirements  leaving  substantial  carry-over  stocks.     This  is  be- 
cause of  large  yields  from  an  increased  acreage,  and  an  unusually  large 
carry-over  from  1943,    Even  if  anticipated  requirements  from  the  1945  crop 
are  as  large  as  from  the  1944  crop,  acreage  and  production  of  most  items 
should  be  greatly  reduced  from  1944,  in  some  cases  to  only  a  small  fraction 
of  1944. 

The  goals  announced  here  contain  some  revisions  of  the  preliminary  goals 
announced  in  October  based  on  later  information  as  to  supplies  and  require- 
ments,    Tl^e  percentage  relationship  between  1945  goals  and  actual  1944 
acreage  and  production  is  not  applicable  to  Government  contracts  for  veg- 
etable seeds.    As  in  previous  years,  the  Office  of  Distribution  will  con- 
tract with    representatives  of  the  seed  industry  for  such  portion  of  the 
goal  needed  to  meet  Government  requirements, 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


Acreage        Production  Goals  for  1945 

1944  1943  1944    Production    Acreage  Percent 

1/  1/  of  1944 

(thousands  of  pounds) 


Beans,  Dw,Gr,Pod 

60,620 

50,967 

53,282 

32,000 

40,000 

66 

Beans,  Wax 

11,000 

2/  5,766 

8,500  2/ 

7,200 

12,000 

109 

Beans,  Pole 

7,400 

2/  8,315 

10,500  2/ 

6,500 

6,000 

81 

Beets,  Garden 

7,130 

2,032 

5,096 

2,100 

3,500 

49 

Beets,  Mangel 

1,192 

634 

1,133 

600 

900 

76 

Cabbage 

4,991 

216 

1,931 

500 

1,100 

22 

Carrots 

11,934 

3,625 

4,619 

800 

2,200 

18 

Cauliflower 

370 

72 

140 

6 

15 

4 

Chard,  Svriss 

565 

348 

504 

40 

50 

9 

Corn,  Hybrid 

11,499 

8,428 

13,526 

4,000 

3,500 

30 

Corn,  Varieties 

9,706 

6,278 

10,195 

5,000 

4,200 

43 

Cucumber 

6,940 

1,127 

1,368 

11,200 

6,000 

86 

Kale 

376 

2/  97 

161  2/ 

25 

50 

13 

Leek 

208 

2/  31 

114  2/ 

3 

10 

5 

Lettuce,  Heading 

4,409 

610 

1,112 

850 

3,000 

68 

Lettuce,  Leaf 

1,989 

426 

710 

200 

500 

25 

Lettuce,  Romaine 

196 

84 

74 

100 

250 

128 

Onion 

8,988 

1,454 

2,714 

2,000 

7,500 

83 

Parsnip 

313 

2/  158 

234  2/ 

100 

150 

48 

Peas,  Smooth 

66,205 

2/97,684 

69,478  2/ 

55,000 

55,000 

83 

Peas,  '/rinkled 

104,649 

131,640 

100,021 

80,000 

90,000 

86 

Radish 

9,064 

2,462 

3,2.27 

1,200 

4,300 

47 

Rutabaga 

2,364 

401 

1,441 

50 

100 

4 

Spinach 

4,834 

5,131 

2,787 

500 

800 

17 

Squash,  Summer 

3,024 

585 

639 

50 

200 

7 

Squash,  ' '/inter 

3,123 

280 

454 

20 

200 

6 

Tomato 

10,872 

455 

388 

600 

18,000 

.166 

Turnip 

6,855 

1,312 

4,141 

180 

300 

4 

l/    Except  as  noted  2/  the  acreage  and  production  figures  shown  in  coliomns 
(1)  and  (3)  are  from  the  BAE  September  survey,  issued  October  14,  1944, 

_2/    Since  these  items  were  not  included  in  the  BAE  September  survey  the 
acreage  and  production  figures  from  the  March  survey  issued  I!ay  5, 
1944  are  given. 


t 
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MILPSED  FLOSS 


Milkweed  floss  is  obtained  hy  collecting  the  pods  from  the  wild  weeds 
over  a  large  part  of  Michigan  and  a  wide  area  in  the  corn  belt.  About 
90,000  pounds  of  floss  was  collected  in  1943  and  nearly  2,000,000 
pounds  in  1944.    The  floss  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  kapok,  formerly 
imported  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  used  in  making  lifejackets  and 
for  airplancr.,  insulation.    The  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a  program 
for  collecting  the  material  will  be  necessary  in  1945  will  be  delayed 
until  the  needs  can  be  more  accurately  determined.    If  there  is  a  need 
for  the  floss  in  1945  it  seems  that  about  4^000,000  pounds  could  be 
collected. 

FIBER  FLAX 

Nearly  all  the  fiber  flax  produced  in  this  country  is  grown  in  Oregon. 
All  the  processing  plants  are  in  the  State.     The  demand  is  likely  to 
exceed  the  processing  capacity  of  the  plants  and  the  fiber  is  now 
being  taken  as  fast  as  the  processors  have  it  ready.    The  demand  for 
fiber  after  the  war  looks  favorable  because  of  the  back-log  of  needs 
for  non-war  uses  that  have  accumulated  during  vra,rtimo.    So  long  as  the 
European  production  does  not  come  into  competition,  it  seems  likely 
that  with  the  improved  methods  of  production  being  used  farmers  will 
find  it  profitable  to  grow  the  crop.     It  is  suggested  that  farmers  grow 
an  acreage  of  flax  for  fiber  sufficiently  large  to  keep  the  processing 
plants  operating  more  nearly  at  capacity. 

POPCORN 

Most  of  the  popcorn  is  grown  in  12  States  vith  Iowa  gromng  nearly 
three  times  the  acreage  of  any  other  State.    The  acreage  and  production 
has  increased  during  the  past  five  years  with  the  price  gradually 
moving  upward  at  the  same  tim^e.     No  goal  seems  necessary  to  obtain 
sufficient  production  to  meet  market  demands.    A  crop  of  about  145^000 
acres  vtiich  T\ould  be  approximately  that  of  1944  would  seem  warranted 
in  1945  in  view  of  the  continued  strong  wartime  demand  for  popcorn 
as  a  confectionery. ,  Ceiling  prices  are  in  effect  and  prices  during 
1944  have  been  firm  at  the  ceiling  level. 

um? 

The  tonnage  of  hemp  produced  in  1943  and  1944  was  sufficient  to  meet 
the  prospective  requirement  for  18  months  to  tv/o  years.     This  supply, 
together  vdth  the  increased  supplies  of  imported  fiber  resulting  from 
the  improved  shipping  situation,  is  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  for  fiber.     For  that  reason  it  has  been  decided  to  dis- 
continue the  hemp  program  carried  on  during  the  past  two  years.  Not 
more  than  10,000  acres  can  be  handled  by  the  private  mills  and  the 
total  acreage  should  not  exceed  that  amount. 


i 
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